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PREPAC 


THESE Sermons are intended not only for private 
reading, but also to supply, as far as I am able to 
do it, a want of which I have been frequently con- 
scious. Many families living in the country have 
a short service on Sunday evenings, and feel the 
need of a brief five or ten minutes’ sermon. The 
contents of this volume may possibly then be 
useful. | 

I have removed from them everything contro- 
versial, and spoken in them only of those moral 
and spiritual things on which all sects and Churches 
may agree. I trust that they are simple; I have . 
tried to make them clear; and I hope that they 


declare, with as much fervour and humility as befits 
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a Christian man, the love of God the Father, and 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Except in the first sermon, where some thoughts 
are due to Fichte, I do not think that I have any 


acknowledgments to make. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


1, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W., 
December 14, 1891. 
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SHORT SERMONS 


WE ARE GOD’S WORKMANSHIP 


‘For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 


_ dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 


eternal in the heavens.” 
** Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is God, 
who also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” 
—2 CORINTHIANS, vy. I, 5. 


THE first thought contained in these sentences is, 
that God has a personal knowledge of every man’s 
character. Of the millions of men that have lived 
in this world, each one has had a distinct indi- 
viduality. The different physical constitutions of 
each man must produce diversity of character. A 
difference of one cellin the brain, a difference of one 
pulsation more in a minute, will modify character 
infinitely. 
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In the same way the different circumstances 
which have beset each man have never been 
identical for any two men. That is capable of 
logical demonstration. But circumstances partly 
form character. Each man, therefore, must be 
diverse from his fellows. 

And there is a proof that these conclusions are 
true in our own feelings. With the very dearest 
companion who has been with us, heart with heart, 
for half a century, we feel at times alone. There 
comes a jar,a break, in the harmony of the two 
lives. We are conscious we are misunderstood, or 
we are conscious that there is something in the 
heart of our brother which our sounding line of 
love is incapable of fathoming. We shrink back 
into ourselves, commune with our own heart, and 
are still; or we see that other shrink back like 
a sea-flower when touched, and know that he has 
gone into the secret chamber of his own soul, to 
walk there in solitude, with his delight and with 
his sorrow. “The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its 
joy. 

But to the Father of spirits all is known—‘ He 


” 


that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is 
God.” The diversity of constitution, the diversity 
of circumstances, are contained in His work, are 
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part of His great plan, and must be so, if “in Him’ 
we live, and move, and have our being.” If that 
be true, then we are known to our remotest recesses. 
by God. All the subtle change of feeling, all the 
peculiar hues of mind which divide each of us 
from others, all the secret harmonies the music 
of which within us is too beautiful for speech to 
desecrate, all the harsh jars which pain the heart, 
but which we keep to ourselves lest they should 
earn the ridicule of men; every variation on the 
air to which our life began, every chain of interlaced 
melody which connects the years each to each, 
and, when we die, the finished symphony of 
our existence have been repeated in His all- 
embracing, all-remembering mind, repeated in 
Him, as the instrument at one end of the electric 
line repeats the impulse it has received at the 
other. 

It is a stupendous thought for the intellect ; it is 
an awful thought for the conscience to grasp. In 
the repulsion with which the Holiness of God recoils 
from each sin which we send to Him to feel, is all 
our ouilty life recorded. Our secret imaginations, 
our crime which no man saw, the dark chamber of 
our inner life, the lies, the hypocrisies which pushed 
us on in the world—they are not dead: we have 
written them on the consciousness of God, and 
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unless we repent, they will bear witness against us 
out of that consciousness. 

Yet it also is the most blessed thought of life 
when we are conscious of God being our Father. 
The impartial Love knows all. He knows our 
failure and our sin, but He knows also our 
penitence and our struggle. He knows our selfish- 
ness, but knows also how we have hated it. He 
knows our weakness, but hears our prayer for 
strength. He knows our doubts, but also knows 
that beneath all, down at the foundation stones of 
life, there is but one thought, belief in His love— 
trust in His Fatherhood ; but one intense desire 
which no temptations can altogether quench, to be 
His child, to wake up, at last, satisfied in His 
likeness. Yes, out of this vast, comprehensive, 
minute knowledge is formed the judgment which 
allots to each of us our place and work in the 
kingdoms of the Heavenly Empire. 

The second thought which arises from these 
words is, that if a place is being prepared for us, 
we are being prepared all our life long for it. St. 
Paul says—‘“ He who hath wrought us for the 
selfsame thing is God.” We should live in that 
idea till it becomes a reality. Before each one of 
us, far in the future, lies our ideal self: our own 
ideal, not another’s, that thought of me which God 
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had when He made me a new person in the world. 
To that perfect personality we are destined to 
attain. To bring us up to that is the work of God. 
We are the unhewn block of marble which the 
great spiritual Artist has had brought from the 
quarry. He looks upon the shapeless stone, and 
sees within it the perfect statue. All through life, 
from our birth upwards, God is chiselling us out 
into His thought. Every blow of His hammer is 
given with intention. There is not a circumstance 
of joy or sorrow, not a single change or crisis of 
life, not one impulse from nature, art or friendship, 
not even one failure, which is not a stroke of God’s 
artist hand, making us ready for the place prepared 
for us. 

And if this be so, in what aspect does life present 
itself to us? Why do we live? 

We are here, that through us a particular phase 
of God’s Thought may be known to the world, and 
this phase of God’s Thought in each of us is our 
real being. All else within us is, in comparison, 
dream, shadow, nothing. “I am here,” a man 
may say, “to attain God’s Thought of me ; the ideal 
of my nature which God conceived when He 
created me. My life is to live for, in, and up to 
that idea; and in doing so, I live in God, nay, 
God lives in me.” This is our inward life. And 
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our outward life flows from this inward life. “For in 
His thus taking possession of me,” so we continue 
to think, “I become a part of God’s undying 
activity of love to men. All my powers become 
channels by which He is made effectual to men. 
I am, then, in this world, an instrument of God, 
whereby He works out His eternal purposes. All 
self, all selfishness must then perish in me.” This 
is an idea of human life, which when fully grasped, 
annihilates self. Self strives to live ; it contends 
against the Power which day by day is crushing 
out its evil being; but more and more we feel and 
rejoice to feel that our real outward life is only 
this—To express in holy activity to men that 
Thought of God which is within us. Listen to 
St. Paul, how he puts into concentrated words the 
thoughts I have attempted to expand—‘ We are 
God’s workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before prepared that 
we should walk in them.” 

In the twofold life I have described—the inner 
life which lives in this conception, and the outer 
life which flows from it—there is a twofold purpose. 
In moulding our inner life into harmony with His 
life, God is preparing us for our place in Heaven ; in 
using our outward life as an instrument of His 
labour for the salvation of the race, God is 
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preparing us for our work in the place we shall 
occupy hereafter. 

Now what will that place be for the true-hearted 
and the brave—the faithful and loving child of 
God? “It will be a place for you,’ said Christ, a 
place fitted to your peculiar character, prepared for 
you and you alone, a place none else could fill, a 
place distinctly yours. God your Father will not 
let you bean indistinguishable atom in the universe 
of spirit; you will not be absorbed and lost in 
God. He will retain for you your personality and 
its distinction, and He will support it by providing 
for it a place and a work where it may freely de- 
velop itself for ever. Man of the eager heart, He 
is preparing a place for you. Man of cool pru- . 
dence, He is preparing a place for you. For the 
woman whose delight is to console, for the woman 
whose delight is to exalt—for each, for all, their 
own fitting and harmonious sphere of life and 
labour. 

So much universally. In particular, our place 
there will be that which is best fitted to develop 
into its perfection our individual character. 

That is an inspiring thought, for the very bitter- 
ness of life is our failure to realize our ideal, our 
want'of finish in all things, our want of power to 
keep those heights which the soul is capable of 
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gaining. We look back on our life and see so 
much hopefully begun and then broken off, so 
many enthusiasms grown cold, so much fresh effort 
abortive of results for want of will. Sometimes it 
is our own fault. The strength of the flesh, the 
seductions of the world, the power of a besetting 
sin, have gnawed away the heart of our high 
endeavour while its rose was yet in bud. At other 
times it is not our fault. The condition of life in 
which we are, the circumstances which surround us, 
the crimes of others, imperative duties, the grief 
which paralyses the springs of life, the disease 
which destroys the active powers—all these are 
thwarting barriers against which the soul beats 
itself like an imprisoned bird. We submit, we are 
resigned to God’s good will, we strive to do our 
duty ; but still, there is the sadness beneath the 
effort and the self-surrender, the sorrowful con- 
viction that our life is incomplete, our ideal 
unapproachable. We feel as Michael Angelo’s 
unfinished Twilight and Dawn might feel, were 
they endowed with life—an infinite sadness at their 
incompleteness, born of the consciousness of the 
idea within them, and an infinite desire to be finished, 
to have expressed in them perfectly the idea of their 
Creator. 

Well, all shall be set right, I believe, in our 
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Father's House. The sin, the selfishness, the 
weakness of our will are to be destroyed in us, our 
inner life is to be freed from all that hinders its 
growth. And our outward life? All the necessities 
for its advance will there be perfect. That to which 
we aspire we shall reach and keep, and leave behind, 
to seek a higher object of aspiration. Our enthu- 
siasm shall not die out, but burn with a whiter glow ; 
our ideals shall become more beautiful, and we our- 
selves more beautiful as we possess them more and 
more. Feelings for which here we found no food, 
no opportunity, shall there be satisfied with work 
and exercised into perfection. Faint possibilities 
of our nature which floated across the heaven of 
our imagination like those thin clouds of rose and 
amber which at sunset'are but born to die—shall 
there take form and constant colour, and become 
realities which cannot perish. All the powers of 
the heart shall expand and swell into perfect flower 
in the warm air of love which broods above the 
Heavenly Kingdom. The outlines of life shall be 
filled up ; the rough statue of life shall be finished 
—chiselled into perfect form, polished to the nail. 
We shall be complete in the humanity of Christ. 
And, again, not only is our place prepared so as 
to develop our own nature into its personal perfec- 
tion, but it is prepared so as to be the place 
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best fitted for the work and progress of God’s 
universe. 

We feel within us vast capabilities of work. Too 
often we have no room to employ them, no oppor- 
tunity. I can say to all who are striving towards 
God, that it will be different in the world to 

‘come. They shall have their place, and with the 
place their work. Both are being prepared for them, 
and I doubt not that the patience, resignation, self- 
repression, long-suffering which want of work has 
engendered here in God’s children are in themselves 
elements which they will need hereafter for the noble 
work which God will give them. Nay, the very re- 
pression of their energies will have the effect of con- 
centrating them more, of redoubling their original 
power, so that when the high labours of Eternity 
are offered to their acceptance, they will let loose 
their energies upon them with all the joy and vigour 
of ships which, long held in harbour, now hear the 
wind coming freshly from the land, and spread their 
sails for joyous voyaging over unknown seas. 

It is then the honour and dignity of each of us 
to chime in with the toil of God for us ; to prepare 
ourselves for the place prepared. We have a work 
to do on earth, but it is nothing to the work we 
have to do in heaven. Life takes a new and nobler 
aspect in the light of that high belief. To know 
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our work, to do it, and to look forward to perform- 
ing it for ever beneath the Leadership of God our 
Father who fits our labour to us, and us to our 
labour—that is the thought which gives impulse 
and freedom to exertion, which makes this apathetic 
life of ours a constant and exultant march to victory. 
“Walk worthy, brethren, of the high vocation 
whereto ye have been called.” 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
—GALATIANS Vi. 2. 


THE Law of Love is this, “ A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you.” In the same way, and to the same 
extent! The measure of our love to one another 
is the Love that Christ showed to us. 

It is an infinite measure. There is no one who 

pee say, “I have done enough for my brother man. 
I have loved enough.” Beyond our most eager 
effort stretches the ever-expanding loving-kindness 
of Jesus. There is no one who can say, “I have 
forgiven enough! If my brother sin again, if my 
enemy do me another wrong, I will forgive no 
more ;” for beyond our most amazing forgiveness 
extends the unwearied forgivingness of Christ—the 
image, the reflection and the revelation in Man of 
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the unconquerable desire to bless and to redeem, 
which is deepest, towards us, in the heart of God 
our Father. oy 
Therefore, in this illimitable demand for Love’ | 
upon us, we are greatly blessed. We are placed 
in the infinite, and kept in the infinite ; we are freed 
from definitions of love, from maxims of forgiveness, 
from all the foolish casuistry that limits love. In 
this, at least, we are not to be content with our 
limitations. There are no limitations. We are 
challenged by God Himself to share in His in- 
finity ; never to endure finality in tenderness, never 
to imagine the end of love. It is a glorious call, and 
to answer it brings ‘us into the infinite God Him- 
self. ‘“ Walk worthy, then, of the vocation wherein 
ye are called, with all lowliness and meekness, with 
long suffering, forbearing one another in love.” 
_ Infinite in measure, this Law of Love is also 
universal in application. Life has varied circum- 
stances, but this law fits them all. It divides itself 
into, different streams to water different fields of 
human needs, but the source of all the streams is one. 
Try it in a few cases. Wehave our failings, and 
half the quarrels and unhappiness of man arise 
from our finding out and magnifying our neigh- 
bour’s failings into sins, sometimes into crimes. 


We are vain of our detective powers, and proclaim 
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our discoveries, and out of that vain glory leap 
forth strife and anger, war and sorrow. What says 
the Law of Love? “Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins.” 

Even when we have not faults, we have peculiari- 
ties of temperament,twisted moods, turns of manner, 
which disturb our home and our friends. If because 
of the originality of these things we emphasize them 
in ourselves so as to jar with others, or if, being 
jarred by them in others, we increase, by cease- 
lessly objecting to them, the desire of others to 
emphasize them, we double the materials of un- 
kindly strife. Then steps in another form of the 
law of love to make our peace—* Forbearing one 
another in love.” 

We do wrong to others, or we are wronged. 
Being wronged, we stand on our rights, and de- 
mand submission. Foolish people! that is not 
the way to victory! The true conquest is to win 
the heart of those who have done you wrong. Or, 
we are too proud to ask pardon for the injury we 
have done. We wish for our revenge, and wait 
for it, and an uneasy place within stings till we 
have got it. “Thou shalt not,’ we say to our 
injurer, “come out into forgiveness, till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing.” Or, having done 
the wrong, we do not forgive ourselves, but impute 
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the pain of conscience that we suffer to the person 
we have wronged, and picture him as our enemy, 
and finally come to hate him. We will not forgive 
him, lest we should seem to confess our wrong— 
a common commonplace of human nature—until, 
on both sides, the vain and miserable strife is 
deepened ; and the foolishness of vengeance be- 
comes the poisonous food of life. Then it were 
happiness indeed, if we could hear among the 
jarring brass of this vile war, the music of the 
Law of Love—“ Forgiving one another, even as 
God has forgiven you.” 

These are a few of the modes of the motion of 
love, a few of the active forces of its one energy, 
a few of the ways in which it conditions itself, as 
it passes through circumstances, into varied powers. 
Of one of these especially I now speak. It is 
yet another of these modes of love, and it is laid 
down in the words of the text, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” 

That law is founded on the necessities of our \ 
human nature. It is not necessary to obey it 
because it is commanded ; it is commanded be- 
cause it is necessary. It fits into the wants of 
man. For we are all dependent on one another. 
As in our body each organ lives for itself only in 
living for the rest, as each part, nay, each atom 
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of our frame supplements the wants of the others, 
gives and receives, bears and forbears, dies and 
lives alternately for the life of the whole—so is 
it in the whole of the ever living body of humanity. 
The life of each nation, each society, each man, 
depends on the mutual giving and receiving, dying 
and living, bearing and forbearing of all the rest. 
The moment, then, through selfishness of life, we 
divide ourselves from this living and dying for 
others, the moment we isolate ourselves, we pro- 
nounce our own sentence of death. The absolute 
loss of love is eternal death, as its absolute gain 
is eternal life. It was that which Christ Jesus 
saw ; it was that he proclaimed on Calvary. And 
it is the law of the life of the universe, “Bear, 
therefore, one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
_ Law of Love.” 

What are these burdens? There are those we 
lay upon ourselves: sin, anxiety, discontent, morbid 
feeling, the result of imprudence or of violation of 
Nature—these, I leave aside, for they are frequent 
subjects in this connection. But there are other 
burdens which men do not make themselves, but 
which are laid upon them. It is true they take 
most of their oppressiveness from the temper in 
which they are met, and the way in which men 
bear them ; but still, those who bear them did not 
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always cause them. Some men are born with 
them on their shoulders. When you see men 
bending beneath them, stretch out your hands, 
take half of them, take all you can on to your own 
shoulders. 

Two of such burdens are the burden of sorrow 
and the burden of joy. Our faithful obeying of 
this law of Love helps us to lighten these, for it is 
only love that can take away the overcoming of 
one, and the overwhelming of the other. } By giving 
of sympathy you take away the worst of the 
weight of sorrow. You cannot take it all away, 
but you can lift off that in it which maims the life 
or slays the soul, if you love enough. Unloving 
sympathy has no tact, no inventiveness, no insight, 
no reverence. But the sympathy of love—and 
that you are bound to win, if you would obey this 
law—enters into the sanctuary of another’s sorrow 
with uncovered head and reverent stillness, sees 
the point where tenderness can touch and not hurt, 
has quickness of imagination to invent the means 
of bearing away the burden; rescues the sufferers 
before they are conscious of being rescued, and 
wins undying love. There is no happiness in life 
so delicate and pure as the doing of this beautiful 
thing. It is the happiness of God Himself. 

Ene man who sorrows has also his duty 
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towards his friend: also a burden other than his 
own to bear. He has to prevent his friend’s 
sympathy becoming a pain. He is bound by the 
law of love to receive that sympathy. If he reject 
it, he makes it into suffering. There are those who 
say, “I will bear my grief alone, keep my own 


x 


heart to myself ;” who have pride in their lone- 
liness of pain. There are others, who enthralled 
by their own  sensitiveness, cannot bear that 
another should touch them, and who refuse all 
sympathy. 

I think this is a sin against the law of Love. 
For it awakens a sense of repulse or offence. Or, 
it makes the sympathiser despondent, ashamed, 
and chilled. Love given is thrown back, and its 
stream is checked. The giver of sympathy, thus 
repulsed, suffers by your pride or your sensitiveness. 
You have injured love, and turned its pleasure into 
a pain. Remember, then, your sorrow does not 
free you from the demands of the law of charity. 
It requires of you reciprocation of love. We 
ought not only to sacrifice our ease to bear the 
burdens of another’s sorrow ; but also our pride 
and our reserve to allow others to bear our 
sorrow. 

So far for sorrow. But joy may for the moment 


* of it be as great a burden as sorrow. The heart 
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may be oerfraught with delight, and nigh to 
breaking with it. When Lear awoke from his 
madness and saw Cordelia bending over him, and 
love in her eyes, he all but died of joy. We have 
no right, but have great wrong if we treat with 
indifference the joy of the child or the rapture 
of youth. “They want no sympathy,” we say, or 
even with a scoff, “he is happy, let him alone!” 
Have you never repulsed young or old with a cold 
look when they came up full of their delight, 
longing for you to share their pleasure? It is an 
unkindly act, and I ask you never to do it again. 
Think rather that joy is a burden you have to 
bear for others. Make the delight of others brighter 
by sympathy. Do not blow with a cold wind 
upon the rose in flower, lest you wither its leaves. 
“ Rejoice,” said St. Paul, with his large knowledge 
of the needs of love, “rejoice with them that do 
rejoice.” 

These are some examples of the workings of this 
mode of the law of love. It is but a part of the law, 
but St. Paul says that it fulfils the whole. How 
can we be sure that if we bear our brother’s 
burden, we can also forgive him, veil his faults, 
forbear to be angry with his peculiarities? The 
answer is—“He that is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also in that which is greatest.” 

Cee 
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And why? Because all action flows from the 
fountain of love and life within. Outward motives 
for lovingkindness rise and fall, ebb and flow 
with the wind of circumstance. But love, such as 
Christ’s, is independent of the outward, and rescues 
the poor child with the same ardour with which it 
saves a country. Your power to solve the smallest 
problem of love ensures your ability to solve the 
deepest difficulties. The same love that gave up 
rest to feed the multitudes, or to appease a petty 
quarrel, died for love and truth on Calvary. The 
love which wrought a little peace between two 
disciples ensured that sacrifice of self which became 
the peace of mankind. The same law which binds 
the dewdrop into a sphere, binds the planets into 
spheres. There is no small or sreat to love. 
To have the principle secures the practice. He 
who can bear his brother’s burden does possess the 
principle, and will fulfil every mode of the law 
with equal power. He who is righteous in one 
point to love, can be righteous in all points—fulfils 
the whole law of Christ. 

Giving and receiving, bearing and forbearing, 
sharing every burden, leaving nothing untouched, 
nothing uncared for; supporting, comforting, up- 
lifting, watching to support, seeking to be helped 
because you have given help, giving and permitting 
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sympathy, strengthening and being strengthened— 
there are those who thus fulfil the law of love. 
And this is their reward. The more they love, the 
more they have power of love. Love is its own 
reward. And loving thus you bind yourself to 
God. For what is the reward of God Himself? 
Where is His joy? Where His life; where His 
eternity ? It is that in for ever loving He for ever 


accumulates eternal Joy, and Life, and Power. 
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**Ve are the ‘salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth good for nothing 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men.” 

MATTHEW Vv. 13. 


AT the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount, 
Christ declared the moral requisites for entering the 
Kingdom of God—humility, meekness, hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, mercifulness : and 
after these, the moral result of such an entrance— 
“that the pure in heart see God.” Then he laid 
down the relations of the members of the kingdom 
to their fellow men. They were to be peace- 
makers, and they would be persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake ; and their reward for the first was 
that men would know they were children of God 
—and for the second that the Kingdom of Heaven 


was within them. He passes on in my text to 
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show what the work in the world of those who 
have this life within them, ought to be, and warns 
them against its decay. They are to be the light 
of the world, to take care that the’light be not 
hidden. They are to be the salt of the earth, and 
to take care lest the salt lose its savour. This last - 
illustration is my subject. 

The spirit of all the united qualities of-which ef 
Christ-has spoken, is the salt of the life of the 
world. All of them—meekness and humility and 
purity and the rest—run up into two: the spirit of 
love and the spirit of righteousness. These, then, 
embodied in human life, are the salt of the earth, 
the salt of Churches and nations; of all forms of 
human activity; of thought, of imagination, of 
business ; of the daily life of men. These keep 
humanity fresh and living, preserve it from cor- 
ruption, and add to it the savour which secures to 
men their true and enduring enjoyment of life. 
But chiefly in Christ's present idea, they were the 
freshening, purifying, preserving element in is, 
kingdom. 

Sometimes, he said, they lost their savour ; the 
salt grew stale. It was so, when into any form of 
Christianity formalism entered and prevailed ; and 
this has been the sorrowful end of many religious 


movements which began with love and life. Love 
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despises maxims; no laws restrain its action ; it 
transcends, though it uses, doctrine ; it keeps or 
abandons ceremonies as it pleases ; it never bases 
its work on the opinion of the world, Or orders its 
ways for the sake of the power of a Church or sect, 
or changes or modifies a single impulse for the 
sake of keeping or gaining wealth. But formalized 
religion bases itself on maxims; would rather 
violate love than laws; is enslaved to doctrine 
and ceremonies ; fears the opinion of the world ; 
regulates its life for the sake of power and wealth 
—and dies. The salt has lost its savour in losing 
love. 

And. formalized religion, in losing love, loses 
righteousness. . In tithing mint and rue and anise 
and cummin, it forgets the weightier matters of 
the law—sacrifice, mercy, and justice. How can it 
manage both? It leaves the poor, the weak, the 
wandering, to themselves ; they cannot increase 
its power. It will not touch the sinner and the 
outcast: their touch is abomination. It sacrifices 
justice to a maxim, and truth to an opinion, and 
purity of heart to an outward show; but it never 
sacrifices itself. It believes in evil; it is accus- 
tomed to it in its own heart; all without its own 
fold are vile. The salt of righteousness has left it. 


But the true kingdom helps the poor, comforts the 
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wretched, seeks the bed of the fever-stricken ; 
dines with the publican, throws its arms around 
the outcast, calls the sinner to its side; believes 
in the divine in men, would sooner die than 
persecute ; annihilates opinions and maxims if 
they stand in the way of truth and justice; is 
triumphant over the ills and evils of mankind 
by faith and hope in man; endures all things for 
the sake of being kind ; keeps itself inwardly pure, 
that it may refer all its life from man to God who 
is righteousness: and in so living, is the salt of the 
earth. 

Is that the life in which religion rests in Church 
and State, in the multitude of sects, in each of our 
hearts ? Then they and we have salt in ourselves, and 
purify the earth! But, if not,if our religion is that 
of Formalism, then comes Christ’s swift question— 
“Tf the salt have lost its savour wherewith shall it 
be salted?” You cannot quicken a dead thing by 
an impulse from without—no amount of blood will 
put life into a corpse; no rain and sunlight will 
restore a flower whose root is dead. To say this 
seems a truism, but-it is one which, well understood 
in nature, is not so well understood in matters 
which belong to human nature. Once love is gone 
and ardour, and with love, purity of purpose and 
righteous doing, the Church or sect or person (in 
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that condition of its life) is doomed. All of them 
may live again, but only in a new form of religious 
life. But the system of doctrine or living which 
had become formal cannot be salted again: nay, 
when a. new shaping of doctrine arises, or anew 
religious life, it makes every one understand, at last, 
that the old thing is dead. And then the last part 
of Christ’s saying comes true—the savourless thing 
is cast out, and trodden under foot of men. 
Therefore, the two great things which are the 
salt of a man’s life, as of a Church, and as of a 
state, are love and righteousness. They do the 
work of salt, they keep off corruption. Sin cannot 
get in when we love God with all our heart. 
Selfishness cannot taint us when we love man; 
nor worldliness when we love our work and its 
ideas, not its success, as the first thing. Moreover, 
righteous love /f//s the heart, gives it so much to 
do and feel and think, supplies the life with so 
many motives, and the motives force on so many 
acts, that sin has no room to enter. It is crowded 
out of existence by love and love’s labours. And 
love is life ; and when every vein of the heart is 
beating fast with life, how is any corruption, any 
deathfulness to creep into the spirit ? It is idleness, 
want of things to love, want of ardent interests 
which open the doors to sin. Therefore, fill life 
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with love of God and man, and noble work of 
righteousness, and you will have no time to do 
wrong. 

Life being thus loving and pure, it will be kept 
fresh, as with salt ; poetic, ever new, with a daily 
resurrection ! Love makes all things appear loving, 
and purity, all things pure. The old world seems 
like a dewy land. We wake with joy, work with 
fervour, and lie down in peace. For, seen through 
love’s purity, all mankind, all nature, God Himself, 
are beautiful, worthy of work, full of hope. Our 
life is like a child’s, who runs wild with happiness 
into the woods to gather flowers in the early morn- 
ing for those she loves. So it might be with us, if 
we could love enough, and be pure enough. 

But some of us are far away from that. It seems 
a dream to think of it; yet, if we are as faithful as 
we can be to love and righteousness, we may get 
into that beautrful kingdom as we grow older, and 
hope at last for something of its absolute rapture. 
Yes, even here, the pure in heart see God, and the 
loving, like Christ, feel God’s joy. 

They sce Him, cver fresh, in the ceaseless birth 
and youth of Nature, and rejoice, like children, in 
the life of love that mountain and cloud, wood and 
stream, flower and sunlight, live with one another. 
Everything tells them the sweet secrets of the 
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world, for they are pure. To the very last their 
enjoyment of natural beauty and life is fresh and 
keen. The savour of life is kept. 

And to them also Humanity is always fresh and 
always beautiful, always full of savour. They love, 
and Love sees a hundred things in men that know- 
ledge and coldness of heart are blind to; and, 
seeing so much, their interest does not pale nor 
their pleasure in humanity lose its savour. They 
are pure and they see goodness in men rather than 
evil, just because they are pure. This keeps the 
savour in life, for there is an incessant fresh delight 
in finding goodness, a vivid interest in drawing it 
forth, a pleasure in it for itself. That saves us 
from apathy, from useless melancholy, from that 
curse of finding the world flat, stale, and un- 
profitable, which drives so many dull dreamers to 
desolation and despair. 

Brothers of Christ, ye are all the salt of the earth. 
Have salt in yourselves, and you will purify and 
keep fresh mankind. 

And the salt of love and purity you put into the 
earth does not grow savourless at your death. 
Having been quick and loving it continues so, and 
does its work. Even on this earth, as much more 
beyond the grave, man is immortal.- Men pass, 


but their salt remains, and it is not the most 
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famous, but the most loving and pure who have 
left behind the sweetest, most enduring savour, to 
stimulate and freshen like salt the life of man. 
Always with us are the noble acts, the righteous 
lives, the love and tenderness of men who have 
gone before. Their names have perished, their 
higher selves remain. 

To be one of that quiet, pure and loving assembly 
ought to be enough for us. Life is fleeting, and it 
is not worth while, unless an inward power of 
genius drive us, to fill it with the labour after 
fame. It is never worth while to fill it with selfish 
effort, with the toil for wealth; but it is worth 
while to fill it with love and purity, with meekness 
and peacemaking, with humbleness of heart, with a 
hunger of the soul for righteousness, and with loss 
of sin in faithful work for God. So shall the world 
be fresh and clear and full of savour. 

A little while longer and the earth will know us 
no more, but the solemn question will remain— 
how have we filled our life? What have we been, 
what have we done? Have we manifested God’s 
light in the world, or have we hidden it? Have 
we been the salt of the earth, or lost our savour ? 
Have we refreshed mankind, or been cast out and 


trodden under foot of men ? 


THE SALT OF FRIAL ANDS THE 
SALT OF, LOVE 


“¢ For every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall 
be salted with salt.” 

‘¢ Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.” 

MARK ix. 49, 50. 

I HAVE spoken of that passage in the Sermon 
on the Mount, -in which Christ said that the 
Disciples were to be the salt of the earth, and 
warned them against the salt that was in them 
becoming without savour. That salt I explained 
to mean the spirit of love and the spirit of purity, the 
results of the qualities he had set forth in the 
Beatitudes. In speaking of this latter passage it is 
well to remember that explanation, for it enters 
into a part of the meaning of “salt” here, and 
makes the latter part of this symbolic statement 
clear. 

It is interesting to find Christ using a second time 
the same illustration. He knew, like all great 
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Teachers, the value of repetition, and over and over 
again he turns in different ways such illustrations as 
the vine, the sheep, the shepherd, the seed, the harvest ; 
and yet, so creative was his imagination, always in 
such a way that each illustration became the shrine 
of anewtruth. He repeated, but he changed the 
form of his repetition. Moreover he knew the 
value of an illustration that was quite simple, and 
connected with the daily experience of human 
life. Every one saw the harvest, the sowing of seed, 
the sheep driven to the fold, the vine clustering on 
the hill; and whenever men who had heard him, 
saw these things in after life, the truth he bound 
up with them would return to their thoughts. He 
made Nature and Human Nature full of his Gospel. 
They declared and continued his teaching. 

His use of salt as an illustration is another in- 
stance of thiscustom. Every one had used it, every 
one knew its uses. All who had heard him speak of 
it would recall the conception he had bound up with 
it. The last time he had spoken of it, it symbolised 
the spirit of sacrifice and righteousness which kept 
Churches and men fresh and pure and defended 
them from corruption. Here he links a new idea 
to it. It is the trial, the difficulties, the suffering 
of life which, nobly borne, keep life fresh, full of 
joy, guard it from evil. They are the salt, 
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with which God preserves and purifies the life of 
men. 

The first phrase is remarkable: “every one shall 
be salted with fire ;”—purified by fire—‘ Every 
one,” for it is a general law. 

There is no favoured child of Heaven who can 
always be in peace beneath the pleasant shades of 
life, in the valley of sweet waters. There comes a 
time, when, like the candidates for the Egyptian 
priesthood, we must tread the furnace, and leave 
behind in it half of our life. We forget that we are 
soldiers, not of Capua, but of the Cross, but God 
does not forget. The fire of the Lord falls upon us, 
and in its scorching flame we find out what is false 
and what is true, what is pure and not pure, what is 
worthy and not worthy of Eternity. We stand, 
stripped of all that is transient, worldly and useless, 
before the face of God, reality forced on us at last. 
When God salts us with fire, there remains nothing 
but the few true thoughts that we have kept, the 
few true deeds we have done for man, the few 
unselfish feelings we have had, through love of the 
Christ within us. We learn in fire what are the true 
aims, the true love, the true hopes, the true faith of 
life. We are taught what is worthy of the child of 
God to do, of one who is inheritor, not of the king- 
doms of this earth but of the kingdoms of Heaven. 
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What the fire is we each of us know. It is that 
trial, temptation or difficulty which breaks up our 
easy life, and forces us into realities. It is the work 

of God ; and on our being able to see that, depends 
the result of it. If we take it as the work of His 
love, which desires us to be perfect, then it purifies 
us ; if we do not, it hardens us. But whether we 
believe it from God or not, it is still from Him. 
Yes ;-there-inthe-midst of the firé; God meets us; 
sanctifies and ennobles life. We have found/out 
that we cannot get rest'in the seeking of ovr own 
will; and we are ready to listen to ,His voice 
saying, “I will give you rest, rest in union with my 
righteousness, rest in sharing in my usefulness.” 
It is when we are confused and‘ blinded with the 
storm, that we ask ourselves, what is false and what 
is true. Then God seen in Christ answers us, and 
makes us feel that to live a life like Christ’s is truth, 
is reality ; that to give up all for love is the only 
eternal life ; that to sacrifice our wild will that truth 
and right should prevail is the only certain Being, 
the only thing that will, when all else is dissolved, 
bear, and /come forth unconsumed from, the fire 
of the Lord. And then we gain the last and most 
purifying truth of all; we know that we have one 
who’loves us. God answers us out of the whirl- 
rs cry—“Whe-has-done this?-~ 
D 
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—with the assurance of His Fatherhood.“ You are 
my Child.” He whispers to us, “I would not leave 
you to yourself to forget your sonship and your 
home. You are my soldier, and I could not let you 
corrupt in an evil peace. I have indeed salted you 
with fire, but it is everlasting goodness that kindled 
the flame ; and in it you are being purified. One 
life has gone from’you ; wait but a little, and you 
will be conscious of another life—higher, truer, 
holier, afd eternal—life with Me, the God of your 
salvation.” 

And soon from the broken life is created a new 
existence ; out of the darkness is light ; out of the 
fire purity. Then we think that now, when we 
have offered ourselves up as a sacrifice to God, when 
our whole life is sacrifice, that there will be no more 
trial, no more trouble. Christ does wot think so. 
“Every sacrifice is salted with salt.” {| Every Christ- 
like life, #hatis, is made subject to difficulty ; and pou 
like salt—difficulty, trial, hardness, de penetrate, 
purify, freshen and preserve f ton the~ 

rit is no solitary law which says that. trial 
penetrates our life with strength. The same law 
rules ature and men in their daily work. The 
school of the veteran soldier, of the great artist, of 
the skilled mechanic, is hardship, not ease; 
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severe thought, not lazy fancy ; strong labour, not 
drifting idleness. The school of high morality is 
steady repression of passionate desire. Nor is it 
otherwise in Nature. A cold wind slays the 
protected flowers; but the pine, cradled in the 
mountains, moored by its roots anchored in the 
rents of granite, nursed by rough cold and burning 
suns, strikes its spurs deeper at every blast, and 
weaves into its trunk and arms the powers of the 
sun and air, until it stands for centuries. It is 
so with our life, when we have sacrificed it to 
God. Weare salted with difficulty, that we may 
be the veterans of Heaven ; we learn in sorrow, 
that we may teach in song ; we bear the storm, that 
we may be wrought into mighty trees, under whose 
branches men may find shelter. | Rejoice that you 
are counted worthy to endure hardness, for you will 
become the true hero—strong and gentle, long- 
suffering and large-hearted, hardy in danger, soft in 
sympathy, calm when others fear, yet humble of 
heart ; ardent, hopeful, joyful, pursuing—yet at rest 
within. The Christian hero is the child of trial. 
It penetrates, like salt, his soul with strength. 

rr Still more, it keeps hire from stagnation. The 
rest of sloth is death ; the water moved by no 
inward spring soon draws over it the green and 
poisonous weed: the nation sunk in selfish peace, 

DZ 
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falls into corruptiongs the—spirit~of~that~people 
stagnates-like-the"poo!™ And we, left without the 
impulse and sting of difficulty, without any agony 
of conflict, lose the vigour of the soul, and depart 
from the life of Christ into the arms of that indolent 
pleasure which soon sings us into forgetfulness of 
God. There is no stateso sorrowful asthat. In it 
we need the salt of trial. God gives it—we are 
changed,—and then no state is so glorious to 
realise, so invigorating to look upon, as that in 
which active battle with grief, or pain, or sin, for 
the sake of God and man, has made a man’s face 
bright with the radiance of a holier world. They 
say a battle light shone round the heads of the old 
Norse heroes, so much did they love to fight. And 
it is no mere dream that a spirit of joyful life and 
power shines upon his countenance who is manful 
in the glorious battle of God and the human soul 
against the armies of evil. [ 

wre Security and peace are not our best blessings ; 
easy happiness is not the one thing needful. We 
want the salt of difficulty ; and of course, then, 
life gets its savour as from salt. Life is not all 
sorrow and pain, very far from it ; at least it should 
not be so, if we have the strength of a man in us, or 
the love of a woman, if we keep softness, gentleness 
and thoughtfulness. For a noble difficulty kindles 
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life, and the blood runs quicker, oe me dees 
thinks faster, and the imagination ww : 

angel when-music-is-struck in-Heaven ; and, as we 
climb the mountain, what loveliness we look down 
on far below; what a glory is around us! In the 
pauses of repose, how-beautiful in memory are the 
struggles that cost us so much when we were 
engaged in them ; and when we reach the top at 
last, what breathless joy! We have had the ex- 
citement of conquest, the savour of overcoming, 
the ineffable freshness of the air of purity, the 
quiet delight of growth, the movement and 
morning of renewing life. Yes; our life is sorrow, 
pain and trial, but it is full of savour and freshness. 
It is dashed with wonderful joy—“as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing, as having nothing and yet 
possessing all things.” And so at last we win our 
perfect purity, made perfect through suffering ; 
through the salt of trial sanctified. | “Who are 
these arrayed in white robes, and whence came 
they? These are they who came out of great 
tribulation.” 

a pe cre is the closing phrase, “ Have salt in 4 
yourselves, and he ee one with another.” «ht, 
is difficult to understand until we recall the meaning 
Christ gave to salt in_the- passage I have referred 
to-at-the~béginning of~this--sermon;——But—then—it 
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becomes-elear. Christ fek that trial, difficulty, fire, 
suffering, had by themselves no power to purify the 
soul; nay, the very opposite. Again and again 
they-make.men._tlazier,..more~stagnant> A hey put 
isin into despair of life, hatred of Godyembitter 
them towards their fellow mer, conmupt,.corerte, 
erush;.vilify;and-destroy.the heart, By themselves, 
of themselves alone, they do not do the work which 
Christ said they did, and the master of the human 
heart knew that well. Therefore He ended by 
saying, “ Have salt in yourselves:” have, that is, 
within-you,-the-salt—of.whieh—-spoke-before=-the 
spirit of sacrifice, and righteousness in your hearts. 
Then, and not till then, will trial, and pain, and 
difficulty do within you their perfecting work. 
Then, and not til then, will they ennoble and not 
degrade you, “fortify. and not weaken you, bring 
you nearer to God, and not drive you from Him. 
It stands toreason, The first requisite for winning 
good out of suffering, is to have the spirit of 
sacrifice, the spirit of Love, for without Love 
suffering is hateful and makes hatred_{ 

[~ And the second is like unto it. “Be at peace one 
with another? For how can we most surely support 
and increase the spirit of love and sacrifice, which 
is necessary in order that we may get the good of 
the salt of trial ? Onlyy Lanswes, by the practice of 
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love is love established ! And perhaps in no way is 
that better done in common life-——into-the-realm-of~ 
which Christ.brought.his.teaching,.than simply by 
keeping at peace with one another. It is not so easy 
aswe think. It is easy to avoid desperate quarrels, 
to prevent war breaking out between families 
and social circles; and the ordinary courtesies 
of society demand and often enforce such peace. 
But Christ’s meaning goes further. He calls us to 
lay aside the habit of petty quarrelling which spoils 
love, the readiness to take offence, the petulant 
jealousy of our own dignity, the desire we have 
to hurt another who has hurt us, the wish for 
vengeance. Jesus bids us repress the pride which 
’ draws its sword at a touch, the ill temper which 
when we are troubled or sick, thinks itself right to 
indulge itself> Fhe-brooding.over-selfowhich=hates™ 
Be csi ad shows~its~hatred~in~restless™ 
wordsjethe habit of taking a great deal and giving 
very little which in the end kills love; the way we 
have of becoming irritated when our life is 
disturbed—Jesus bids us check these things and 
conquer them. If we do not check them, we are 
certain not to be at peace with others. The east 
wind then is always blowing in our lives. J 

ut to conquer these thing is to be at peace 
with men ; and, by the daily, hourly self-repression 
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that such conquest needs, we gain within the 
habit of loving, of giving way, of softness and 
sweetness, of thoughtfulness for the pain and for 
the joy of others. We have the salt of living 
sacrifice in our hearts. | Then, when outward trial 
comes, we cannot be hardened by it. In-spite~of 
it; nay;-altthemore-fortt;-we-love-man. It teaches 
us how to love more, not to love less. So we get 
its good. And in spite of it, nay, all the more for 
it, we love God. Having love within, we cannot 
believe that God wishes toinjureus. Instinctively, 
naturally we refer our trial not to God’s anger, but 
to His love—because we love. And when the salt 
of love within meets with love the salt of trial with- 
out, then the savour of both is present, and the 
strength, the purity and the freshness that ought 
to come of both are gained and given. 


ENDURING TO THE END 


<* But he that shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” 
—MATTHEW xxiv. 13. 


Is it true? Is it, indeed, the fact, that all who 
endure to the end, the same are saved? And the 
answer is, that for this life, at least, it is not 
altogether true. There are many who endure to 
the end what seems unspeakable misery, and who 
die in and of their misery. The aspect of this 
world is stern enough to all of us, but to some it is 
more than stern. It is unrelieved and protracted 
torture. 

Before me often passes, as I grow older, the long 
uncounted procession of men and women since the 
beginning of the world, who have laboured for 
oppressors and been slaughtered by the strong— 
men, delicate women, little children, whose lives 


have been broken on the wheel of the world, 
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because they were in the way of tyranny and wrong. 
Hour after hour, day after day, they pass by, and 
the horror of a great darkness broods above them, 
and their crying is loud enough to waken the past 
eternity! They endured to the end. Have they 
been saved? Not for this life, certainly. But for 
the other life ? 

The reply of Christianity is, yes. They reap the 
fruits of all their pain. They have been sacrificed 
for humanity, they have brought higher good to the 
race, men are the better and the nearer to the truths 
of life for their suffering and their death, and this 
good, which is at the other side of the evil they have 
endured, is a good which now has become per- 
sonally theirs: They will each, personally, see the 
good that has accrued to humanity through their 
endurance and their wretchedness, and will thank 
God, in their sweet peace, that He has sacrificed 
them for the sake of others. And the very 
wickedest of them will be softened into penitence 
by the knowledge of the unconscious good they 
have done, and lifted into that blessed joy which 
redeems by the knowledge of the blessings their 
pain has wrought for mankind. They were 
sacrificed for the human race, but their very sacri- 
fice has now saved them through the change the 
knowledge of it has wrought in their character, 
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Forty, sixty years they have borne misery, and 
borne it to the end; but forty million years will 
not exhaust their future happinessinlove. I would 
that they could all know, while yet on earth, that 
their labour is not in vain inthe Lord ; but whether 
they know it or not, it is zof in vain. I would we 
could all see that for the sake of having in the 
universe a race that had perfected itself through 
struggle against imperfection, and, with that, all 
the strange and glorious work which could only be 
done by imperfect beings, the passing suffering of 
humanity is of small importance. . For, only think, 
no race that had not suffered and sinned could have 
produced the history of Athens or Rome, the work 
of Phidias, of Bellini, of Homer, of Shakspere, 
of Beethoven. Where would Hamlet be, or where 
Othello? Scarcely a single lyric that has ever 
been written could have been produced by a race 
which had not suffered and sinned. I would we 
could all see that the eternal existence of Human- 
ity is cheaply purchased by its temporary endurance 
of pain. But whether we see it or not, that seems 
the only explanation of the problem. 

So far for those who are the victims of time, 
who, overwhelmed from without by ceaseless pain, 
endure to the end of life, and are not saved on 


earth. But there are many whose sorrows and 
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trials are half-conquered here ; those who, enduring 
resolutely, find that their salvation—which of course 
does not consist necessarily in release from trial, 
but in an inward freedom of joy and love in whose 
atmosphere nobody cares for trouble—is more than 
secured before they die. 

There are some folk in the world who from their 
very childhood have a hard time of it. ‘This may 
rise from a hundred different things, but the result is 
that life is for the most part distress ; and distress, 
always continued, is often worse than a swift and 
bitter sorrow which passes by like a typhoon, but 
whose ravages are healed ina year. But the slow 
pressure of obscure pain keeps life always below 
the level of joy, so that it is difficult beyond — 
measure to live it to the close. 

Again, for many of us who are happier than this, 
life is continually beset with difficulty, sorrow, and 
trial. We need to learn the secret of enduring to 
the end. 

For each, for all, there is but one temper which 
wins the victory. It is the temper of enduring and 
watchful love. Jesus our Master had many things 
to bear. He knew he was doomed to sorrow and 
to death. He was within alone, and unknown to 
his dearest friends. Incessant worry beset his life ; 
incessant misunderstanding and opposition. Most 
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of what he did in kindness and love was thrown 
back upon him with contempt and hatred. As life 
went on, the pressure of work withouf, done in such 
surroundings of pain, and the never-ending pres- 
sure on him of the sin and misery of the world, 
realized through his sympathy with it until the 
sorrow and pain of mankind beat like storms upon 
his heart, wore out his physical frame ; and when 
he came to die, he could not last long, dying of his. 
pain in a few hours. 

Yet, not even in the very heart of cruelty, any 
more than in the long weariness of misunderstand- 
ing, did he lose love. It was that beautiful and 
conquering grace in him that made him endure to 
the end, and saved him from day to day and year to 
year of life ; which even gave him joy in the midst of 
sorrow, and triumph in the midst of defeat, and 
faith in his Father in the midst of circumstances 
which seemed to say that there was no God. “I 
am not alone, for the Father is with me.” That 
was said when he was sure that every friend he had 
on earth would forsake him in the hour of his utter- 
most trial; and a glorious triumph over that 
which men call Fate is in the words! Nor are 
they tainted with one complaint that he was 
forsaken of his friends, nor with one lessening of 
his love for them. Though they were faithless, 
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weak, even betraying, he loved them to the 
end. 

This was the endurance of the text; and this 
was his salvation—the preservation of a divine 
character—Love’s conquest of all things, 

That is to be our struggle in every case; the 
subduing of complaint, of irritable words, of dis- 
turbing act, in order that those around us may be 
happier ; the conquering of anger at our circum- 
stances, of the dull sadness which prevents us from 
living for others ; the settled resolution to overcome 
the feeling that God has not been just to us ; the 
determination not to isolate ourselves from man- 
kind—in one word, to gain, hold fast, and secure 
love to God and love to man within and without, 
so that after long endurance we cease to think of 
ourselves at all; or, if pain drive us to think of 
ourselves, as it often will, to use that self-thought, 
and all it tells us, to enable us to better and console 
others who are afflicted in the same way as our- 
selves, 

That is endurance to the end, and it is salvation. 
Out of it finally flows freedom—freedom from self- 
thinking, self-brooding ; and with that freedom 
there is mixed a soft and gracious joy. For into 
such a heart God pours Himself; and Nature, 
God’s vicegerent, ministers to it also, and sends a 
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thousand sweet messages from waving tree, and 
floating cloud, and rippling water, to restore the 
wounds of the heart ; and Man, God’s child, en- 
chanted with the tender beauty of love in such a 
life, comes daily to bring its gratitude, its joy and 
love and worship to so lcvely a thing, so that the 
heart of the sufferer rejoices, the burden of the 
weary world is lifted off, and victory over ills of 
life is won. ‘This is salvation indeed, and it comes 
in the end to such endurance. 

Lastly, there are two things which strike us at 
once on reading this phrase of Christ’s, and which 
bear on all I have been saying. The first is, that 
the religion which addresses consolation so stern as 
this to human life is a religion fitted to make men 
heroic. It offers to its followers a severe life, and 
it bids them work it out to the end. And such an 
aspect did life present to the Christians of the 
earlier Church, that if they were to have any com- 
fort it must be heroic comfort. For all their days 
were passed in active battle, in stern endurance. 
These words, then, which accept the struggle, and 
are knit in resolution to fulfil it, are but the repeti- 
tion of those other words of Christ—‘“In this 
world ye shall have tribulation.” To be told 
the full truth, to have nothing hidden, nothing 
softened, no rose-water sprinkled on pain, to be 
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certain that God would not remove hardness from 
' the path, or difficulty from the strife, but that life 
was severe and stern—incessant hewing through 
the wood against a thousand obstacles ; that all 
must be gone through, and that the mind must be 
made up to go through with it to the very end— 
that was the iron comfort which the follower of 
Christ received for this life ; and the main thing to 
be said about it is—that it was such as only an 
heroic temper could endure to bear, that it was 
likely to create in the strong and weak alike, ‘ one 
equal temper of heroic hearts—to strive, to seek, 
to find, and not to yield.” 

It was that temper that it did create. Men knew 
what was before them, and the call, the certainty 
of suffering and battle—so well did Jesus under- 
stand mankind, so much did he believe in the 
heroic in the human heart—instead of discouraging, 
encouraged men to join his standard. And those 
are liars who say that Christ’s religion is unmanly. 
It breeds heroes, men and women who are quiet, 
who make no show, but who, for love of their 
Master and their Father, day by day fight the 
good fight, and endure hardness, as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 

And, secondly, there is the reward of the strife. 
In the long bitterness of this stern battle is there 
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no brightness? Are men who follow Jesus left 
without something more than this spirit-stirring 
call? 

There are those who say that it is enough, that 
it ought to be enough for men. “Let them fight, 
and endure, and die, and be satisfied, for their 
battle will help mankind.” Well, that sounds very 
noble, and, indeed, to fulfil it has nobility. But it 
was not the way that Jesus left the matter, nor his 
Apostles. They said that after the battle and the 
endurance came the peace and the perfection. 
“ He that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved.” After the work done, men reaped in 
themselves the fruit of what they had done. Not 
only humanity as a whole benefited, but the in- 
dividual himself. “I have fought a good fight,” 
said St. Paul, “I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.’ But he did not stop there. 
“Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but 
to all them also that love his appearing.” 

Yes, there is an end to the battle against sin. 
It is the winning of eternal righteousness. There 
is an end to the strife against selfishness ; it is the 
life of eternal Love. There is an end to the bitter- 
ness of war against evil; it is the eternal securing 
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of peace in goodness. There is an end to trouble, 
and pain, and sorrow ; it is eternal joy in perfection. 
There is an end to wandering, and homelessness, 
and solitude ; it is an everlasting home with God. 
There is an end to all decay and death ; it is the 
eternal growth and eternal life which flows to us 
out of the very Life of God our Father. “He that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 


GRATITUDE 


“* And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten men 
that were lepers, which stood afar off. 

‘And they lifted up their voices and said, Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us. 

‘* And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go, shew yourselves 
unto the priests. And it came to pass, that, as they went, they 
were cleansed. 

** And one of them when he saw that he was healed, turned back, 
and with a loud voice glorified God. 

“* And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and 
he was a Samaritan. 

**And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? but 
where are the nine ? 

‘« There are not found that returned to give glory to God, save this 
stfanger.”—LUKE xvii, 12-18. 


|. THe main interest of this story centres around 
this saying of Christ’s and its meaning—‘‘ Were 
there not ten cleansed, but where are the nine?” 
They have been usually taken to mean a rebuke to 
ingratitude, or the expression of Christ’s surprise at 
a Samaritan’s gratitude. But the first is wholly 
improbable, for he was not one to require gratitude, 
E2 
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and the second is quite unlike Jesus; he would 
not be astonished at un-Jewish gratitude. Ff 

_ LNo; the interest of the phrase is in this, that it 
- “Ghas,-as-it-seems-to-me; the rapid, half unconscious 
expression of Christ’s surprise, that a@// did not 
return to thank him. ‘ He expected the ten to 
come back: only one returned, and almost in 
soliloquy the words came, the unpremeditated ex- 
pression of his natural expectation, “ Were there 
not ten cleansed, but where are the nine? There 
are not returned to give glory to God save this 
stranger.” | Two things are contained in that view 
of the word, the susceptibility of Jesus to grati- 
tude, and his natural expectation of good from 
men. . 

_ The first is here my‘subject. We should naturally 
infer his susceptibility to gratitude from the fact 
that Ke was a loving and true man. For in pro- 
portion as a man delights in doing things worthy 
of gratitude, does he delight to receive gratitude ; 
in proportion as ingratitude is sharp to any one, is 
gratitude dear. ( It is the fashion sometimes to 
disclaim gratitude. Distrust the man who really 
does that, for he has spoilt his heart. It is the 
habit of some to repel it, to check its utterance. 
We little think how cruel that is, and how unwise. 
It throws back on the heart of the receiver the 
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burden of unexpressed thanks, and that is a burden 
we ought to bear with others as well as the burden 
of sorrow. To reject gratitude makes the grateful 
feel that the person who helped them did not love 
them, or that there was no kindness at the root of 
the good done: and then his gratitude becomes a 
pain to the giver of it, and the kindness he has 
received an obligation. | It-isinhuman;~T- repeat, 
not-to—be~susceptible_to, not-to~-gladly-receive;- the 
thanks-the-heart-desires.to-give. 

(On the other hand, it is very ugly to claim 
gratitude. That also proves that we are thinking 
more of our own goodness in giving than of giving 
because we love, and it is only frank giving without 
any notion of recompense which deserves gratitude. 
There are no claims so often impertinently made 
as the claims for gratitude, and none which so 
separate people from one another—and this, 
because the claim is, at its root, unjust. 

That was not Christ’s way; He neither spoilt 
the good he did by rejecting gratitude, nor by 
claiming it. He only showed, when he received 
it, the natural human joy he had in it, the frankest 
pleasure in accepting it. And this was a beautiful 
thing in Kim. J : 
Bo nce more, if Christ’s life and character were 
the image of God’s life, this tells us, and it is a 
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pleasant thought, that God takes delight in our 
thankfulness to Him, that it is sweet to His fatherly 
ear to hear the gratitude of earth, that He listens 
for and “ misses our little human praise.” For if 
we delight in gratitude, and no sweeter, purer 
pleasure, except that of giving, is on earth (in 
truth, it is correlative with that of giving), how 
much more must God our Father, who bends to 
ask for our heart, delight in it. He would not wish 
our love, and what is gratitude but love for love 
expressed, did He not enjoy it, } Love loves love. 
Yes, when like the woods on a spring morning, our 
soul is full of songs to God, with joy as natural and 
unconscious as the delight of birds in dew and 
light ; or, when, in deepest sorrow, we have felt 
Him near, as comfort, love, and strength, and our 
heart fills with gratitude like a sea, till sorrow 
itself is drowned in a higher feeling—then it adds 
a dearer, more mystic touch of pleasure to know 
that He feels our thankfulness with pleasure. It 
brings Him near to us in that communion 
which has no voice, so profound is the sweetness 
of its rest. 

{ And surely, however tried we have been, we 
have enough for which to give Him thanks. His 
the morning brightness and the quiet of the evening 
which have brought so often inspiration and still- 
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ness after the wind and storm of the heart: His 
the woodland and the rushing water, sailing cloud 
and mountain wind, which have so often brought 
their freshness to restore our hearts: His the 
language of the Heavens—the power, the thought, 
the image, and the silent joy with which nature 
has blessed our life: His, too, the love which has 
surrounded us from infancy, the little unremem- 
bered acts of kindness which have kept the web of 
life bright, however dark its threads./ From Him, 
the thoughts which made us new, the emotions which 
transfigured Being, the wonderful sense of life 
which sent us forward again, when all seemed lost, 
when life was a failure, and love betrayed. From 
Him the trials which have strengthened years, and 
the rapture which has made us love life dearly. 
Alas, we think too much of our sins and 
miseries, and then our heart grows hard. Turn 
now and again and think how much you have 
enjoyed ; how many good, pure things have been 
yours ; how, if there have been sharp intervals of 
bitter grief and pain, there has on the whole, been 
a continuousness of good and pleasant things which, 
like a stream by the path, have companied our way. 
And be like the traveller, when he stays to think 
of his companion whose music has made the under- 
tone of all his walk, and sent its voice to flow 
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through all his thoughts—grateful to the Lord of 
Love. 

L It is good to live in this grateful atmosphere, for- 
the heart wins the habit of gratitude. We are 
ready then to feel it for all the little kindnesses, 
and the daily touches of gentleness and tenderness, 
of which we:too often take such careless heed. 
We lose so much when we are not of thankful 
mood ; we miss the scent and beauty of a thousand 
wayside flowers of love, when we are not attentive 
to give thanks or to feel thanks. } We miss so 
much of the power of making others more at ease, 
more happy in society, when we are not quick to 
be grateful. 
| And, lastly, ef that-neble—courtesy which -makes- 
true—_gentlehood,..the~finest-grace-is~sensitiverress 
towards.gratitudere ‘there are few things which 
bless and soothe the life of others more, or do them 
more good, than the giving of thanks. It makes 
men feel that they are some use in the world, and 
that is one of the finest impulses to a better life. 
Tt cheers many a wearied heart with pleasant hope, 
and bids many a man who is sad in mood take 
courage, It is the soother of the world, and, like 
mercy, its work is twofold, for it blesses him who 
gives it and receives it. 


We give much blame, and it may be well. Let 
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us give a little more gratitude, and it will be better 
for the world. For the world wants kindness far 
more than harshness. It is very sore with many 
sorrows, many blows, and we know not how much 
good a tender voice and soft hand may do. We 
have so short a time to live, let us feel and give all 
the gratitude we can. We shall never regret that 
in the world beyond, where God is grateful to all 
who have been kind to His children here. 

To omit gratitude is to do harm to the giver of 
good things ; to give it is to do him good, however 
great he be. |The nine went away, and gave no 
thanks, chilled the heart of Christ, and made his work 
more sorrowful ; but he who returned, healed the 
wound the nine had given, and redeemed their 
failure ; for in his thankfulness he gave back to 
Christ Ris cheerfulness, and the Saviour’s day was 
brighter till the evening. It was much to do that, 
and the doer knew not what he did. | 


THE ATTAINMENT (OF PEACE 


*¢ Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say rejoice. 

“‘Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is at 
hand. 

‘Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known 
to God. 

“« And the Peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.”—PHILIPPIANS iv. 


4, 5, 6, 7. 


ST. PAUL, whose words these are, was a man who 
had known deep restlessness and had made it 
into rest, and he should be able to tell us how 
he: came by it. He would be likely to concentrate 
into some one passage the experience of a life- 
time, and such a passage is my text. He is not 
dwelling here on the qualities of the soul—such 
as faith in God in Christ ; such as love to man for 
Christ’s sake, which, in other places, he describes 
as the givers and supporters of Peace—but on the 
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practical conduct of life which leads to the Peace 
of God in the heart. And he says that the qualities 
which support such conduct are joyfulness, 
moderation, the belief that God is ever at hand to 
conquer evil, freedom from over-carefulness, prayer 
and thanksgiving. I speak now of the first three 
of these—joyfulness, temperance, and faith in the 
victory of goodness, which are expressed in the 
phrases “ Rejoice in the Lord. Let your moderation 
be known unto all men. The Lord is at hand.” 
First, then—joyfulness. Of the enemies of the 
spirit’s peace, few are more deadly than the whining 
spirit, the spirit of evil mournfulness. The man 
whom this afflicts will not let anything alone till he 
has turned it into a trouble, which may challenge for 
itself the sympathy of the world. He feels insulted 
by sunlight and happiness, even when they come to 
himself. Whenever he feels inclined to joy, he thinks 
that he will lose the sympathy for which he craves ; 
therefore, he invents a trouble which soon his 
disease makes real. Or, when he happens to be 
religious, he thinks that a feeling of peace is 
dangerous to his spiritual health, therefore, he 
searches for a cross. In this way the man possessed 
by this mournful devil keeps life in constant irrita- 
tion, till he reaches that point at which not to be 


at peace seems to him a good thing—and a worse 
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point to reach cannot be imagined. Then un- 
satisfied still, he is driven by the restless gadfly 
within to make others as unhappy as himself; and, 
envious and wearing morose airs, he checks the 
gladness of the young; is astonished at the 
cheerfulness of the old as if it were wrong; and 
mourns over his own daily martyrdom, till he 
has made his home miserable, and his society 
irritated. Self-troubled, he makes trouble, and at 
the root of it all is selfish vanity. “ Look at me, 
how crossed, how worn, how sorrowful above all 
others!” This is a peaceless vanity, a leech that 
is never satisfied. 

Joyfulness of spirit, says St. Paul, is one necessity 
for the Peace of God. To keep the cheerful heart 
which makes life lighter for others, is to make it 
light and more peaceful for ourselves. To resolve 
to get all the good out of life; to look by 
preference on the bright side, though not unwilling 
to look at the other—and, indeed, enabled by a 
knowledge of the happier side to form a juster 
judgment of the dark, and to relieve its sorrows 
wisely ;—is to master beforehand the half of the 
troubles and evils of life, and the half of its sin 
also. “The Devil hates good music,” said Luther ; 
and the goblins of life hate the singing of a cheerful 


heart. To cheer the weary ; to inspire the weak 
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with one’s own brightness ; to suffer, but to suffer 
with a smile drawn from a heart which loves others 
too well to burden them with querulousness—this 
is one of the paths which leads to Peace, and this 
is in the power of the will, when it is directed by 
the Love of God or Man. 

And, next, there is moderation. “Let your 
moderation be known unto all men.” There is but 
little need to speak of the peacelessness of all 
intemperance. There is a violent intemperance of 
temper; anger as of the fire or of the sea-waves, the 
first a constant fury, the second lashed out of calm 
or pleasure into a transient fury by every wind of 
circumstance. The wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt. Still more, though not so plain to sight, 
is the intemperance of the desires of the flesh ; 
worse than that of violence, since it is more subtle, 
more seductive, and wears so easily the mask of 
beauty ; naturally worse, since it is not checked at 
once, as violence is, by the barriers of society. 
Violence sets life on fire, or into constant storms, 
but this sets up the foul restlessness of corruption, 
the multitudinous writhing of the worms that never 
die. To be immoderate of the senses or appetites 
is to be unpeaceful. 

There are many other intemperances belonging 
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to our nature and its qualities, but these of which I 
have spoken are the most easily recognised, and 
the others run on similar lines, The widest sense 
of intemperance is the Zoo Much of any desire 
except that for goodness. In yielding to that Zoo 
Much, in allowing it to master the will, or to 
tyrannise over the rest of our powers, we are 
certain to become restless, harassed, unequal in 
nature, out of harmony within. 

Therefore St. Paul dwells on Temperance as the 
second need for the Peace of God. Noone can be 
said to have it who cannot keep his passions or 
appetites, his intellect or his spirit in leash, who 
cannot say to them—tempted as they are to excess 
and to defect—‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.” Great is the peace of self-control, of life 
made order and harmony by that government of 
Temperance which keeps every quality of our 
nature in its fitting place and at its fitting tempera- 
ture ; and such subordination of each to one another 
and to the whole, does result in calm in the heart, 
calm as of a summer day. For temperance is not 
so much a virtue in itself, as the guard of all the 
virtues, the peacemaker of Human Nature. And 
in us it is the mother of three things—of Power, 
because through it all the faculties and qualities of 
man are so held in hand and disciplined, that the 
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will can direct them all, at any moment, and on 
any work, with an overwhelming concentration of 
force: of Beauty, for it secures that there shall 
neither be exaggeration nor defect in our work: of 
Passion, for it prevents feeling from exhausting 
itself, and by repression kindles it into a white 
heat, till it breaks forth into creation. And these 
three things, Power, Beauty, and Passion, make of 
life an art, whose thoughts are pictures, whose 
emotions are music, to whose plans rise buildings of 
a noble life in the world of men ; and which, at last, 
leaves behind it acts, which struck into form, as it 
were of sculpture, remain to enchant, enkindle 
and adorn the world. And from them all breathes 
peace, because they are the result of inner har- 
mony. Yes, Temperance in life is one of the paths 
to peace. It also is in your power. Let your 
moderation be known unto all men. 

Another necessity for peace in our life is faith in 
the final victory of good over evil. Despair of the 
ultimate triumph of good is a great cause of rest- 
lessness, and is the same as unbelief in God. It is 
the mark of many in our time to despair of good. 
They wail over the incurable miseries of humanity 
and curse the sins of men; they only see in God 
—when they believe in God—the Punisher, never 
the Redeemer ; and to see God in the former light 
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is in reality to see nothing but the face of that in- 
exorable law which they say prevails. But that is 
belief in Fate, and not in Fatherhood. There is 
no construction in such writing or speaking; no 
attempt to build a temple in which men may 
worship and grow better ; no searching out of good 
that by its discovery evil may be slain. These 
people stamp on evil impotently, and at every 
effort a new head comes upon the Hydra. For no 
one can overthrow evil by cursing or by denounc- 
ing it. In this, as in all things-else, the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God. There 
is but one way of conquering evil, and that is the 
manifestation of good. Abuse falsehood, and false- 
hood will flourish ; unveil the shield of truth and 
falsehood will die. 

But to find good, one must first believe in good ; 
and in order to construct instead of to destroy, one 
needs the peace which comes of believing in the 
final conquest of all evil by good. For, who would 
have the heart to continue to build up good if they 
surely believed that evil was destined to have the 
upper hand? There are men, I say with sorrow, 
who look on the sin and misery of the world and 
have no hope, and either wring their hands in pity 
and despair, eating their heart alone, or shut their 


- eyes and ears, and sing their songs in retired 
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leisure of art, whispering to their hearts: “Let us 
love and enjoy beauty, for to-morrow we die.” 
Others look into their own hearts and have no 
hope. “My passions are too strong for me,” they 
say, “my nature is doomed to go wrong, I cannot 
give my will power to do right, and I do not 
really wish to do right. I have sinned, and 
there is no forgiveness for sin; the crooked can- 
not be made straight, nor the rough places plain. 
There is no deliverance in God from the power of 
evil for me.” 

Of the peaceless spirits which possess men, this 
of despair in the victory of good is the worst. 
There is but one thought that meets it, and St. 
Paul expresses it in this form, “The Lord is at 
hand.” To the Apostle, then, it meant the coming 
of Jesus to judge and destroy evil during his own 
lifetime. We know better now, as St. Paul himself 
did afterwards, than to hope for the final overthrow 
of evil at once. Centuries have rolled away, and 
yet the approach of that great time is not much 
nearer. But the spirit of the words is always true. 
The Lord is always at hand. God is ever at our 
doors. Goodness is ever advancing towards its 
perfect close. Not in visible advent, but in cease- 
less advent, through righteous men and righteous 
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measures, in ceaseless education of the world, God 
is at hand as the conqueror of evil. Slowly He 
does the work through us, but He does it. Year 
by year evil is being overcome; year by year the 
whole world is getting nearer to good; year by 
year the opposite of evil is being placed more 
clearly before men, and wins its way. We cannot 
measure the progress by a year or twenty years, 
but in a century we see the movement. In every 
tyrant’s overthrow; in every false conception’s 
repudiation and death; in every moral conquest 
of a national sin; in every destruction of any 
form of oppression; in every inroad made by 
science into the waste lands of disease, and 
poverty, and ignorance; in every attack on crime 
by the power of human love and education— 
the Lord is at hand, God is coming to the 
world. 

It is a glorious faith to possess, that God must 
have the victory ; a noble thing to know that evil 
is in its essence negative, and must perish before 
the positive of good. We see the world then with 
other eyes ; degraded races take new value in our 
eyes, degraded classes. are elevated into children 
of God; in that relation we see them fated to 


salvation. The curse of poverty, and pain, and 
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crime are but for a time, and God will turn their 
curse to blessing. We know that mankind is 
redeemed, and at last we are at peace. 

Then, turning from the world, we look into our 
own hearts, and, filled with the conviction that all 
men are advancing to good, see more clearly than 
before the progress in ourselves. Failure is with 
us, and sin, and error, but we are certain that God 
is at hand to make failure into victory, “ error father 
truth,” and to lead us out of sin into the repentance 
which changes into adoring love. God in Christ is 
at hand, and we hear the Saviour’s words, “ Peace 
I leave with you.” Believing in that, hope descends 
into the soul, and hope brings patient work, and, 
to our surprise, the crooked zs made straight, and 
the rough places smooth. We do get the upper 
hand of our passions, we do get power and the will 
to do right. In the delight of good we forget our 
sin, and our forgetfulness of sin in the doing of right 
is God’s forgiveness of sin. Day by day we over- 
come now this serpent of wrong, now that ; day by 
day we find ourselves growing in grace ; day by 
day we are conscious of being nearer to God. Out 
of it all slowly grows the conviction of St. Paul— 
of a goodness ever present with us who will con- 
quer all our evil, who is sworn to do that work, 
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and will doit. And with that conviction comes. 
the profound peace- at heart which passeth all 
understanding. 

So, then, joyfulness of heart, temperance, and 
faith in the victory of good shall bring us rest, 
and the peace of God keep our hearts and minds 


in Christ Jesus. 
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“* Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say rejoice. 

**Let your moderation be known unto all men. The Lord is at 
hand. 

“*Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to 


God. 
‘* And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus.” —PHILIPPIANS iv. 


4,5, 6, 7: 


I HAVE already touched upon some of the quali- 
ties which St. Paul tells us it is needful to possess 
in the practical conduct of life, if we would win 
thereby the peace of God—joyfulness, temperance, 
and faith in the triumph of good over evil. These 
he names in the opening clauses of these verses— 
“Rejoice in the Lord alway, and again I say 
rejoice. Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. The Lord is at hand.” But he goes on to 
mention yet another thing—freedom from over- 
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carefulness ; and he then urges upon us, as a safe- 
guard for the continuance of all the qualities he 
has named, as well as a means of peace in itself, 
prayer and thanksgiving to God. “ Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known to God.” This part of the text, in con- 
nection with peace, is now my subject. 

St. Paul strikes at one of the great causes of 
restlessness when he says, “ Be careful for nothing,” 
—that is, be over-anxious about nothing. For how 

ie we trouble life with fears: fears for our life, 
fears for our fame, fears for our fate, our children, 
our wealth. And yet, all the time we are so. 
harassed with anxiety, we have a Father by whom 
' the very hairs of our head are all numbered, a 
Friend who loveth at all times, a Brother born for 
our adversity. Ifweask of Him bread, will He 
give us a stone? If we entrust to Him our life, 
will He neglect it? Yet we will not be content to 
say, “Give us this day our daily bread” ; we want 
the promise of all future days. It is more than we 
have the right to demand, more than is good for 
our lazy nature to ask. 

This inquisitive and petulant anxiety is a fruit- 

ful source of peacelessness in life. We look for- 


ward, we, the over-careful ones, out of our present 
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happiness, and question the dim future till we lose 
the present joy which God has givenus. We paint 
a hundred pictures of the ruin of our blessedness ; 
we see it in its grave, and the decay we picture re- 
acts on the living happiness we have, and makes 
it taste of death. Be not careful in this way, for it 
ruins that peace of heart in earthly life which is the 
best soil in which to receive the peace of God in 
spiritual life. Believe that you have a Father who. 
will order all things right, and take your happiness: 
while you may, without questioning it too much. 
When the cross comes, it will be time enough to. 
take it up; and if you lose the use of joy, you lose 
the strength to bear the cross. 

Others waste life away in petty details—spend,. 
like Martha in the story, an infinity of trouble on 
the smallest things, worry themselves and the 
household into a fever about the arranging of a 
room, the preparing of a meal, the loss of a shilling. 
They dream of misfortunes if their children are an 
hour behind their time ; they give the care which 
might win them the knowledge of a science to the 
presentiments which beset them as to the fate of 
those they love. What sort of life is that? It is 
all made up of peacelessness. It were wiser far to 
leave the future in the hands of Eternal Love ; 
and, understanding what it is to trust God, be not 
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over-careful for what is to come. He who has 
watched over you will watch over those you love. 
A more faithful love than yours directs your little 
world. What you have to do is your duty to 
child and wife, and husband and friend, to make 
the ordinary provisions, and then to say, “They 
are in the shelter of God, and have an immor- 
tality in which they will be made perfect.” 

And as to the little details of lifé—it is fitting 
to do them well, but to torment one’s self about 
them is folly. You do not do them one whit the 
better for being so anxious about them. What 
will it matter to you, when the quiet sunlight 
strikes upon your grave, whether this small detail 
or that went quite right? But it will matter much 
if in the restlessness you created you lost the power 
of possessing the peace of God. For this sort 
of thing is sometimes carried into our moral and 
Spiritual life, and infects them with its poison. 
We spend so much care upon minor duties, and 
disturb our conscience so much with regard to 
them, that we have no time, and indeed no interest, 
for the larger duties; and lose all the important 
things in life. Whereas, if we saw and did these 
larger duties, all the smaller duties, about which 
we worry, would be done without trouble. Their 
doing is contained in the doing of the greater. 
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‘Then, again, we torture ourselves with questions 
as to whether we are God’s children or not, whether 
we are saved or not, whether we have not committed 
this sin, whether our motives are pure, whether our 
feelings for God are what they were in the past—till 
the inner life becomes one long agony of distressful 
‘doubt and the peace of God is lost. No one, of 
‘course, ought to make no inquiries into his spiritual 
life, or assume that he is in harmony with God. 
Self-questioning is wise at times; but to make it 
the business of life, to be always groping among our 
sins, is simply to accustom ourselves to the touch 
of decay, to the taste of evil and to root restless- 
ness in our nature. Rather look out of yourself 
to God. Fix your thoughts, hopes, aspirations, on 
His holiness, love, and peace, fix your love on 
‘Christ, the image of God’s character, the ideal of 
your human life. That is the way to escape from 
over-carefulness, and to avoid, at the same time, 
the danger of carelessness of sin. For he who 
gazes on God in Christ, and loves Him upon whom 
he gazes, cannot sin, for he is born of God. Love 
moves him irresistibly to do all things that will 
please Him whom he loves. Love of God is the true 
opposite of this corroding anxiety about the soul. 
“Fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made 


perfect in love, but perfect love casteth out fear.” 
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To get rid, then, of the spirit of over-carefulness. 
is another of the practical paths which lead us to- 
the peace of God. 

And, last of all, what is the practical usage 
which brings us power to conquer anxiety, to 
subdue intemperance, to lay aside the spirit which 
despairs of good, to conquer the spirit of selfish 

mournfulness, and which is itself also a means of 
rest? It is—“In everything with prayer and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving,” to “let your requests. 
be made known unto God.” ) 

“In everything,” says ‘St. Paul! We speak of 
a few things to God, only those fit, we think, for 
the ears of the Great King. Why tell Him, and 
would He listen, of the little troubles, little 
pleasures of existence? As if to God there were 
great or small, as if He measured the importance 
of things by our scale! Moreover, if He is our 
Father at all, He is sure to care about everything 
belonging to us, and when we have entrusted our 
anxieties to Him, they are half relieved. It is true 
He knows what we want, but all the same He 
likes to hear of it from us. It makes Him feel 
Himself loved—if I may so express the desire of 
the Eternal for sympathy from His children—and 
it makes us, in turn, feel His love for us; so that, 


though often He cannot give us our desires, we are. 
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at peace. For the answer to prayer which is. 
dearest and best, is the consciousness that God 
loves us, and that consciousness is the finest rest. 1s 
| Again, its use brings the presence of God into 
all our life, and that presence, realized, makes us 
tremble through and through with joy at the 
certainty of the triumph of good. Who can. 
despair of himself or of the world, when he sees. 
with the eye of the spirit the Lord of life—and 
that life, holiness through love—always at Man’s. 
right hand? Whatever prayer may or may not do,. 
it does bring the Divine into life, it does sanctify 
common life, it does shed a radiance upon sorrow, 
it does make us hope—with a hope which shall. 
not be ashamed—for the rescue of all men from 
sin, it does encourage and confirm the mighty 
faith, by which we best live, of the final victory of 
good. It gives us the quiet spirit, when it makes 
that faith sure. It places God in our midst, and 
then, “God in the midst of us, we shall not be 
moved.” 

And if God be placed by prayer in our heart, 
prayer then keeps a continual check on intemper- 
ance, on violence of temper, on anger, on morose- 
ness, on the excess of the passions and the appetites. 
It is the weapon which temperance puts into our 
hands, the means whereby she guards the avenues. 
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of the senses and the passions against their foes. 
If we pray, it is almost impossible the next 
moment to do that sin against which we pray. 
It would be so bad a lie, that we prefer to omit 
prayer if we are resolved on sin; for, to pray to 
God for help, and then to rush into the very guilt 
against which we pray, is, indeed, to take His name 
in vain. 

Lastly, if it brings God to our side, how can we 
mourn over our life in selfish sorrow? For that is 
to complain of what seems best to Him that we 
should do and suffer. Still, as prayer has some- 
times the tendency of leading us to dwell too much 
-on our affairs ; encourages at times our talk about 
sorrow ; absorbs us somewhat in our own self- 
-consciousness—St. Paul, knowing this, and hating 
the self-conscious and whining spirit, links, as its 
necessary companion, praise to prayer. With 
thanksgiving, he says, let your requests be made 
known unto God. Guard, that is, the health of 
prayer with the strong power of joy. In everything 
give thanks, for all things work together for your 
final good if you love God. | 

Thus prayer keeps clear of obstacles the paths 
to peace of heart, and is itself a means towards 
that peace. It fits us for life in that region where 
God Himself abides ; it fills the heart with God ; 
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and where God is, the deep peace dwells which 
in His nature is the result of perfect harmony of 
being. 

Therefore, “Rejoice in the Lord alway, and 
again I say rejoice. Let your moderation be 
known unto all men. Believe that the Lord is at 
hand. Be careful for nothing; but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God.” And 
then, yes, then, “the peace of God, which passeth 
all understanding, shall keep your hearts and. 
minds through Christ Jesus.” 


THREESCORE YEARS AND TEN 


““The days of our years are threescore years and ten; and if by 
weason of strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow ; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

_ And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
‘our hands establish thou it.”— PSALM xc. 10, 17. 


WHEN we read this text, we hear two voices 
answer it, and both are representative. One of 
them cries—“ Only threescore years and ten, and 
then to leave this breathing world! It is too 
brief, too swift ; there is nothing more sad than the 
shortness of life! So little can be seen, so little 
enjoyed, so little loved ; and there is so much to 
see, and enjoy, and love! So little can be done, 
and there is as much to doas to love. Not a day 
passes but some new desire arises, some new en- 
chantment becomes possible, some new beauty 


allures imagination, some new life opens its arms, 
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some new secret cries, ‘Penetrate me,’ some new 
work opens like a new world upon the outwatching 
sailor’s eye. And in seventy years it is over and 
done!” 

Very different is the cry of the second voice !— 
“Threescore years and ten! It is all too long. 
The sadness of life is its length. We had too 
much of its novelty once, and its incessant change 
was wearisome. Then we aspired to peace, in 
which all things should be of one colour, and that 
colour dead grey; but this we found monotony, 
and the pleasure of it dull pain. And now, there 
is nothing in life; nothing new, nothing alive. 
Threescore years and ten of this! It is misery! 
The sooner we are done with it the better.” 

Of these two voices, the first is the healthiest, 
even though it has so much regret, and does not 
know how to manage life ; for, at least, it sees that 
life can be lived, and knows how full it is. And 
full, indeed, life is. We are all in contact with two — 
mighty worlds of boundless interest—Nature and 
Humanity ; and at every moment they open before 
us a new page, if we have the eyes to see, the 
heart to read it. But we read little, if, like the first 
of these voices, we are thinking how soon it will be 
over; or if, like the second, we are thinking how 


much we wish it over. Imprisoned in ourselves we 
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cannot see what is going on outside the high walls. 
we have ourselves built up. If we only could get 
out, we should cease to regret life’s brevity or to 
cherish anger at its length in the rushing life and 
change, in the beauty and the terror, in the awe 
and glory of the worid. 

And if there is so much treasure in life and so. 
short a time in which to find the treasure, how 
shall we best find and best enjoy these riches ? 

The true way to get the best that our seventy 
years can give us, to drink deep of beauty from 
Nature, to receive and give that love to men in 
which joy is found, is to gain a certain beautiful 
‘ temper of soul. That was Christ’s way of putting 
the problem. As he said, “It is not that which 
cometh into the mouth that defileth the man, but 
that which goes out of the heart,” so he would 
say, “It is not that which cometh from without 
that delighteth a man, but that which cometh from 
within.” 

And what is this temper? Generally speaking, 
it is that of which I have so often spoken, the 
temper of self-forgetfulness. But that is too large 
a term, and says nothing to those who are not self- 
forgetful. No one understands what it is to be 
freed from self until he is freed. Therefore, listen 


to four sayings of Jesus Christ which will lead you 
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up to that temper of self-forgetfulness in which you 
will receive joy from the world of Nature and the 
world of Man. The /irstis, “ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth.” You do not think 
that Jesus meant that those who were of a patient, 
unobtrusive, gentle, submissive temper, were those 
who won kingdoms and lands and wealth. Christ 
was not blind to facts; he knew well enough, for 
he was himself meek and lowly, that it was not 
the inheritance of earth that the meek possessed. 
But he meant—and the saying is the fine expres- 
sion of a habit of his soul—that habit out of which 
grew his vivid reception’and delight in all things 
in Nature—that to those who had this temper all 
beautiful things belonged—belonged through the 
joy which they imparted. Those of you who care 
for Wordsworth will know what Christ meant when 
he spoke of the blessedness of the meek in their 
relation to Nature, for though Wordsworth did not 
own a rood of land therein, he possessed as his 
inheritance the whole of the north country. Nature 
does not care for the laws of property, and all she 
has she gives to the heart that says to her, “I love 
you, I lay my whole being open to your power, 
submissive to receive, joyful to receive, made gentle 
with gratitude for beauty,” Yes, that is the 
temper of soul and inspiration which inherits the 
G 
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earth and seas and skies; every flower that 
blooms, every mountain-side, all the forests of the 
world, all the clouds and stars, the gold of the 
sunrise and the pearl of dawn. 

And the second saying is this: “ Take no thought 
of to-morrow.” Be not troubled about the future, 
about cares and business and riches, and what you 
will do a year hence. Do not let life be absorbed 
in these things. They are not life. The true life 
is within you, in faith in God who will watch over 
you; in admiration of the beauty of the world ; in 
the sense of His Fatherhood of all men; in the 
perseverance towards righteousness; in love of 
Jesus Christ and his life ;-in love of men and in 
self-devotion to their cause; in admiration of all 
beauty, whether in human character or in Nature ; 
in aspiration towards the best and in knowledge of 
it. These make a temper of the soul in which the 
mean, the worldly, and the commonplace—all that 
collects around it pale anxieties—cannot breathe, 
and surely die. If you are overwhelmed with 
cares of self, and cares of family, if your soul is 
choked with thorns, you will see nothing fair in 
Nature, and hear no music from the heart of man, 
and be joyless all your life. He has no freedom to 
love, no power to receive, who is always thinking, 
“What shall I do, where shall I bestow all my 
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goods, what shall I eat, and wherewithal shall I be 
clothed?” Give enough attention to these things 
to make outward life possible, honest, of use to 
others—for care of others has none of that blinding 
or choking influence that care for one’s self possesses 
—but for yourself take but little trouble. Too 
great anxiety for all these worldly matters spoils 
intelligence and beauty as well as religion. Con- 
sider the lilies of the field and try to live a little 
in their way. This is part of the temper which 
will make all your seventy years full of delight- 
ful change, pleasure, and interest. To such a 
heart Nature and human nature unfold themselves 
each day. 

The ¢izrd saying is this: “Give and it shall be 
given you.” Howdifferent, how strangely different 
from the teaching of the world:—*“ Take, and 
ye shall have; keep, and ye shall possess.” So 
speaks the world, so is its law of life. 

Give away, said Christ, and it shall be given 
you, But what are you to give and then receive? 
Goods, money, material things? If you give these 
away will you get them back? No; Jesus knew 
what he was saying ; and, moreover, if you gave 
these things away with the hope of receiving them 
back, he would not have thought that to be 
“ giving” at all. No, give yourself, give your heart 
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to Nature and to man; pour forth all that is in 
you of love and joy and interest. Then you will 
receive the love and joy and rapture that you give, 
aye, and more than you give; for Nature, that 
sends all her tide of life into such a heart, is greater 
than you, and Humanity, that opens her thousand 
arms to such a heart, is infinitely more than you. 
The whole world is yours! And now you will 
understand the way in which Christ filled up that 
saying, and his meaning—“ With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. Good 
measure, pressed down and running over, shall men 
give unto your bosom.” 

And the /ast saying is this: “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Yes, that 
is the highest of all, the crown of all. To see God 
in Man and in Nature, is to see in them goodness, 
truth, purity, love, power, infinity, absolute joy, 
perfection ; and all these working with everlasting 
creativeness in Nature, and pouring forth them- 
selves with the passion of eternal Fatherhood 
towards man. 

It is a vision which, whoso sees, is freed from 
the false joys that perish and end in scorn ; from the 
apathy which corrupts life ; from the regret that life 
is so short ; from the misery that thinks it so long. 


Then,—having that purity of heart which secures 
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righteousness within our thoughts, and right con- 
duct among men,—we see God moving and loving 
in WVature, and the vision frees us for ever from the 
curse of making her a glass in which we see our- 
selves. 

Then too wherever we go we see Him in mankind, 
and the vision enables us to rejoice in men, to hope 
for them infinite hopes, to labour for them with 
certainty of success, to see, beyond all sorrow and 
hate and pain, the glorious close. And what we 
see in both, in Nature and in Humanity, we see in 
purity, because we are pure in heart. Nature is 
always clean to us, men are always lovable to us. 
Joy springs out of that vision, and passionate 
interest ; unbounded desire to go forward, quick 
incessant life. Notan hour, not a moment is with- 
out its movement, without its progress, without its 
loveliness. “The beauty of the Lord our God is 
upon us.” And our threescore years and ten are 
filled: yes, more than filled, for now we know, 
having felt life, that it cannot die, that the term of 
earth is but the threshold of eternal life, eternal 
love, eternal joy, eternal peace. Here and here- 


after God prospers our handiwork. 


FINISHED WORK THE CONDITION 
OF REWARD 


‘* But which of you, having a servant ploughing or feeding cattle, 
will say unto him by and by, when he is come from the field, Go 
and sit down to meat ? 

‘« And will not rather say unto him, Make ready wherewith I may 
sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I have eaten and drunken, 
and afterward thou shalt eat and drink?” —LUKE xvii. 7, 8. 


In this parable Jesus said that the servant who 
has been ploughing and feeding cattle is not at 
once rewarded. There is more work before him. 
His master must first rest, and the servant must 
go on serving till he has understood his mas- 
ters mind, till he has done all his master has 
done. Then, when his spirit is at one with his 
master, he will be fit for rest. The condition then | 
of reward—that is, of bearing and having fruit—is 
finished work. 

In accordance with this was the view Jesus took 
of life. It was altogether as a sphere of duty 
prompted by love that he looked upon it. Sternly 
he put aside rewards and ease and wealth and 
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worldly honour. There was only one thing which 
was first, and everything else must bend to that. 
It was to do his Father’s will and to finish His 
work. It was to go over the whole field of it ; to 
penetrate to its remotest recesses ; to fulfil all its 
demands ; to leave nothing without its last touches 
—nothing careless, nothing inadequate, nothing 
lazily done: nothing which did not thrill with the 
passion with which it was done. So that for ever 
and for ever, those who saw it should be them- 
selves thrilled, inspired, driven inwardly to do the 
same. /2zzzsh—that was Christ’s desire—that, too, 
was his attainment. Oh, while that thought brings 
us inspiration, it also brings us shame! . How 
easily we live! How much we complain of trial, 
of the wear and tear of work! How soon we 
demand our rewards, and think that we have 
deserved them! Far otherwise should it be with 
us | 

Do you earnestly desire to die with those divine 
words upon your lips—* It is finished,’—and to enter 
into perfect love, and in perfected love to find 
perfect joy? Then you must take Christ’s view of 
life—you must believe and act on this—That you 
have a God-given work to do and to finish in life ; 
and for this you were born and chosen—every- 


where to be His child, the image of God’s charac- 
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ter; everywhere to manifest that character, as far 
as you know it and can do it. Every profession, 
trade, and labour is made great and divine by that 
belief. You are God’s minister as soldier, lawyer, 
physician, politician, man of business, teacher, 
tradesman, sailor, prince, landlord, peasant, working 
man, And in the midst of these several duties 
God has placed you to declare His name. That is 
your mission, and your work is to be done every- 
where in the light, and according to the demands 
of that belief. To keep that steadily before the 
eyes, in the midst of every storm and every sun- 
shine, unforgotten in prosperity, undespaired of 
in adversity, and to work it out with finish to the 
end—that is the Christian lifeamong men. It is 
not the inward life with God alone in the soul ; but 
it is the outward life—that which is prompted and 
directed by the life that we live within. 

And there is no recompense of rest till all is 
over. Alas! we are not strong enough or true 
enough always for ‘this. We want our rewards 
before we have done half we might do; are indig- 
nant if we do not see the fruit upon the tree ; ask 
for worldly happiness in requital of spiritual good- 
ness ; cry even like children for our sweetmeats 
and are angry if we do not have them. If, after 


having fulfilled one duty, we are not allowed to sit 
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down and rest, ‘but find new duties, new work, 
rising each day out of the old, we fly, too often, like 
Jonah, from the face of God to avoid some new call 
upon our hearts ; or, like Elijah, become petulant 


d 


and cry, “O Lord, take away my life;” or sink 
into a weary despair, ignorant and unmanly as we 
are. 

We are bound to awaken into a truer view of 
life; and to have the spirit to endure hardness, 
like a good soldier of Jesus Christ.. For all our 
wailing will not change the fact that life is a battle, 
and that if we are not soldiers we must be useless. 
Whether we like it or no, the battle will rage, and 
the mellay be hot around us. And the only way to 
get joy out of it, is to spring heartily into the fight ; 
is to take up the work with ardour; is to make 
trial itself the source of stern delight by heroic 
contest with it. That is the only reward you will 
have here ; but it is quite a sufficient one. And 
when the battle is won, then your rest will be won 
—the exact result, the natural fruit of that which 
has been done; the harvest-hour when God will 
gather into His garner the wheat you have grown, 
and men will feed upon its bread! What matter 
that you went forth in tears, that in the sweat of 
your face you ploughed and sowed, that in constant 


watching and warfare you brought the corn to 
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ripeness. For now the hour is come when beneath 
the harvest moon of death, with laden wains, you 
shall go home, and the Master will gird Himself to 
receive you, and give you at last, give to finished 
work, the supper of His eternal rest. 


THE REST THAT REMAINETH 


“* There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the people of God.” 
— HEBREWS iy. 9. 


VERY dear and very beautiful that deep repose. | 
will be, none the less dear for all the trouble and 
the battle which has gone before. I do not say 
that the greatness of our enjoyment of the rest that 
remaineth is in proportion to the greatness of our 
trouble, for that would imply that the rest of 
Heaven is inactivity. But I do say that in pro- 
portion as we do our work well, the idea of what 
rest is grows a higher one ; and with the develop- 
ment of the idea of rest, develops also our capacity 
for enjoying it. For as we go on steadily battling, 
steadily working, we get ease in doing our fighting 
and our labour ;- and with ease of doing comes 
enjoyment of doing, and sense of mastery ; and the 
ease and the enjoyment and the mastery are things 
that increase also, till at last, beginning to see that 


we can put into form all we want to do—at once, 
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without much trouble, without much battle—we 
foresee clearly that the time may come when we 
shall have no trouble or no battle about faithful 
and true work for God ; when the moment of temp- 
tation will be instantly followed by victory ; the 
moment of duty’s call to work by rushing accept- 
ance of it; the moment of acceptance by instant 
conception of the way to’ do it; the moment of 
conception of the way to do work by immediate 
creation of the form in which the work will best 
embody itself; the moment of creation of the 
form by swift, life-giving, beautiful, glorious, joyous 
work ; the moment that one work is completed by 
the desire of new work, because the unimaginable 
swiftness of doing has been so delightful, and the 
sense of creation so intense with life, and the joy 
(Lin both so beautiful and buoyant. 

it ‘That is the heavenly rest—a very different idea 
{ from that to which we first looked forward, when 
we did no toil, but only complained ; when we 
fought no battle, but lingered with the baggage in 
the rear, It is an idea which inspires the soul, as 
unlike the idea of rest with which the mockers at 
the faith reproach us as the swift softness with 
which the earth spins on its axis—so swift that it 
seems to sleep—is unlike the motionlessness of the 
same earth if we could fancy it stranded like a hull 
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on the sea-beach of eternity. And that is an idea 
which only those can conceive, live and long for, 
who have toiled and fought with ardour, courage, 
and faith for years. The condition of its concep- 
tion—and, therefore, the condition of its future 
enjoyment—is the habit of cheerful toil, the habit 
of eager battle, inspired and decided by the love 
of God. “There remaineth a rest to the people of 
God ”—and the rest is not dull inactivity, but the 
matchless joy of incessant creation, love incessantly 
creating, and incessantly putting its creations into 
form. 

It is an end which may well excuse the pain and 
trouble and passionate struggle of life. One hour 
of it is worth a hundred years of suffering. And 
it is an end which is natural. It is possible, we 
know, for its attainment lies in the nature of the 
case.‘ Our experience tells us here of its partial ee 
attainment. We have ourselves, not only in 
spiritual but in other matters, been conscious of 
approaching it. There have been times, rare 
but most enchanting, when heart and _ hand, 
thought and shaping of thought, conception 
and conquest, imagination and execution, have 
gone together, with swiftness, with splendid 
harmony, with joy as fresh, as young as morning. 


What has once been, though imperfect, in expc- 
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rience, may be an eternal and a perfect possession, 

and will be an eternal and perfect possession when 

we are made perfect. It is the Rest of the children 

of God; and it is a rest which means, nay, which 

zs, eternal work and perfect work, eternal thinking 

and perfect thinking, eternal loving and perfect 
ene: 


PHECARDOUR OF ST. PAUL, 


“‘Then was Saul certain days with the disciples which were at 
Damascus. 


“And straightway he preached Christ in thesynagogues, that he 
is the Son of God.” —AcTs ix. 19, 20. 


IT is said that the apples which when young are 
sharpest and most harsh in taste, are those which 
mature most nobly and sweetly. The same is true 
of many characters, and of none more than of St. 
Paul. But the harshness which we find in his 
persecution of the early converts, and in many 
other events at the beginning of his Christian life, 
_is only a single outward sign, when in a great 
character, of one inward power—the power of 
catching fire quickly and of inflaming others 
steadily—a power, the result of which, whether in 
noble or ignoble life, depends upon the motives it 
has gained within, and by which it is directed. 

The early life of St. Paul, then, is very interest- 
ing. We see the first outbreak of this fire, its 
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swiftness, its impetuosity, its harshness, in the 
story of Stephen and the journey to Damascus. 
We see it change its motives. We see it con- 
centrate its heat upon one idea—the telling of the 
good news of Jesus to the Gentiles. We see how 
‘the violence and roughness which were so promi- 
nent in the Apostle’s character began to ripen 
into mellowness, and sweetness with power, till 
we come to that epistle, which, for tenderness 
mingled with strength, seems to me unequalled in 
religious literature. 

If ever an ardent soul lodged in a man it was in 
St. Paul. He was fitted to kindle a new world, to 
give a new direction to Christianity, to redeem and 
conquer the Gentiles to Christ. For that he was 
chosen: and the fire with which he began the 
work burnt unconsumed and unconsuming to the 
very last, when outside the walls of Rome he died 
for his Master’s sake. It was this ardour in him 
which explains certain things belonging to the 
time after his conversion, and the first is—Z/e 
swiftness of the change— Immediately he preached 
Christ that He was the Son of God.” 

But yesterday a persecutor of the Christians, to- 
day a champion of Christ. It seems strange. But 
no, the forces had been long preparing. Men are 


amazed when, after a night of storm and earth- 
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quake, they find a mountain where there was 
a plain—a volcano built up hundreds of feet 
high in a single night. “ How swift, how sudden, 
how unexpected,” they say. Yes! but the forces 
that have built the cone have been accumulating 
for years, and then one touch more of force, one 
lessening of the pressure of the air, gives the signal, 
and in a few hours the whole face of the country is 
changed. 

It is often so with men, and the rapidity of the 
change seems strange to us who see only the outside. 
It would have seemed strange in the case of St. Paul 
if he had been one of those slow-moving characters 
who, like the river Ouse, when they swell, swell 
quietly. But he was rather like a river whose source 
is in lofty mountains where the snow lies deep, whose 
sides are steep—like the Adige as it sweeps through 
Verona. When warm winds blow in the distant 
hills and the soft rain falls, or the thunderstorm 
bursts forth on the mountains of the human spirit, 
the river of the outward life rises in an instant 
into the power, often into the destructiveness, of 
a torrent. No—the change was not strange in St. 
Paul. He could not do things by halves. He put 
body, soul, and spirit into his conviction. 

If you can do this, be sure you will move your 
little world. For you will forget yourself, forget 

H 
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vanity, fear of failure, care for the world’s opinion ; 
forget everything but the truth you have to 
speak; and being yourself burning, you will 
kindle others. ‘Yes, if we cared for Christ and his 
good news in this way, if we loved God in this 
fashion, if we thus lost ourselves, thus burned up 
ourself in the flame. of our love of another, 
what should we not do! Something at least like 
St. Paul—* Jizmediately he preached Christ to the 
Gentiles,” 

2. This ardour of St. Paul’s character also 
explains that distinctiveness in the man which set 
him apart. When a man is ardent he is so full 
of his own thought that he does not lean much on 
others, or receive much from others. His own 
heart keeps itself. It follows from the ardour of 
St. Paul’s nature—and is a second root of his 
character—that he was specially individual. 

Hence, after his conversion, he remained alone. 
During three years he lived quietly in the 
Arabian country, in and near Damascus. He 
did not go up to Jerusalem to visit the Apostles. 
Why? The first reason was, perhaps, a sense of 
shame. How could he face the High Priests? 
How face the Apostles? Abhorred by one, 
feared by the other! It was wiser to wait, and 


let some years of faithfulness prove to the 
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Apostles that they might welcome him as a 
brother. 

But I think he wished mainly to keep his in- 
dividuality. It was thus he would feel—“If I go 
up to Jerusalem, I shall be led into the Apostles’ 
views, I may be only their instrument and I have 
other work to do; I must keep my hands free.” 
Was this self-conceit? No, self-knowledge—the 
sense that he was distinct, and had distinct work 
to do. Milton and Wordsworth knew that they 
were: dedicated spirits; and they were right in 
considering themselves set apart from mankind. 
And Paul also was right in this, for he czas that 
which he thought himself to be. 

It is not a bad thing, this sense of eeu 
of adistinctive work. It means that you have done 
the first thing you ought to do—realized your own 
being and its duties ; that you are no longer drift- 
ing but have grasped life, and begun the wrestling 
match with time and the world. If you have done 
this in a truthful fashion, and felt it rightly, you 
need not fear the accusation or the danger of 
vanity. For, first, the sense of duty, coming with 
the work, and forcing you beyond yourself, makes 
you look on Man as the subject of work, and then 
on God as the Giver of work ; and in realizing these 
two mighty and universal conceptions, all vanity 

Hee 
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is slain. And secondly, as you work, you find out 
your failures, your weakness, your deep need of 
experience. Every day brings its lesson against 
self-conceit. The more you feel your own in- 
dividual call from God, the more you learn 
humility. It is only those who think themselves. 
individual, and never work out their individuality, 
who are conceited. 

And thirdly, the ardour of true individuality 
always lifts a man—and the ardour is deepened at 
every moment by the sense of duty and by the 
pleasure of work—out of himself. He cannot be 
vain, for he has no time to think of himself; and 
if he did, the fiery movement in which he rejoices 
would cease, and he would lose the joy which 
is not in himself, but in the work and in his love 
of it. All these were characteristics of St. 
Paul’s strong individuality. Gain them, and you 
need not dread to be individual. The more 
individual you are in this way the better for 
mankind. 

Moreover, God had chosen Paul for a special 
work—the conversion of the Gentiles. That was 
the idea which, in these years, he felt germinating 
in himself. Such a feeling isolates a man. Some 
of you know how true that is, in a small way. 


Well, in a great man, it is true in a great way. 
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The idea needed silence, separation, meditation ; 
needed to grow below the soil of the heart, before 
it could shoot forth ; needed waiting, watering and 
maturing. So Paul kept still, preached and taught, 
but did not join the Christian work in the city. 
Nor, had his inward spirit led him to Jerusalem, 
would it have been wise. His, idea of teaching 
the Gentiles might have been killed while it was 
young ; for the Apostles were still Jews in thought. 
To admit Gentiles first as Jews, then as Christians, 
was all they had done. To admit them at once to 
the privileges of Christ's Kingdom was as yet 
very strange. Peter might have been on Paul’s 
side, with misgivings; but not the rest of the 
Apostles. It was only five years afterwards 
that they were able to give way to the new 
development. Therefore, ardent as St. Paul was, 
his ardour was balanced by good sense. 

It is wise for us to remember that ardour by 
itself is not enough. It must have the foresight 
and the insight and the backward sight which can 
assemble materials for enduring fervency, and 
arrange them rightly to an end. A fervent spirit 
must have Prudence as its prime minister, else 
ardour alone ruins often the work we have to do. 
It burns up the wheat with the chaff. In rooting 
up the tares, it roots up the wheat also. 
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If you are possessed with an idea—no matter 
how trifling it may seem—and burn with its love, 
wait a while, until you are sure you both compre- 
hend it and clearly see enough of the means by which 
you may fulfil it to justify beginning to declare it. 
Work within at first, until you have got everything 
into order, or until circumstances that are favour- 
able to your conception say to you—* Begin.” 
Let the first thing be the thought ; let it sink deep 
and assimilate all the powers of your nature into 
it, until, like Athena in the head of Zeus, it is fully 
armed. Then deliver it to the world and make it 
do its work. Be mastered by it first, and then 
master it. That will take time, and still more it 
will take time to get worldliness out-of it, to be 
rid of all thoughts of getting on by it, or making 
it a means for fame or wealth. Oh, live in it, and 
for it alone, and let the world go by. Then the 
time will come when you may send it forth and work 
it into the history of mankind. Nor will you be left 
ignorant of the time to begin if you have sacrificed 
all things for the sake of your idea. God tells you 
when, by circumstances ; things around you speak 
and say, “Now.” To you, even as to St. Paul, the 
voice of God will come:—* Thou art a chosen 
vessel unto Me; thou shalt be My witness 


unto all men of what thou hast seen and heard. 
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- Depart, for I will send thee far hence among the 
Gentiles.” 

And with all the ardour of St. Paul may you 
answer, “I can do all things through Christ that. 


strengtheneth me.” 


ONE FLOCKAND ONE SHEPHERD 


“¢ Other sheep I have which are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one flock 
and one Shepherd.” —JOHN x. 16. 


SOME places on earth are so beautiful that when- 
ever we think of them we are lifted into the temper 
of a poet. In them Nature has worked—as not 
always by any means—like an artist, and they 
speak not only of her spirit of intelligence, of her 
constancy, but also of her love of beauty. We 
touch, in them, upon her heart and her imagination ; 
and when we visit them at times they have this 
special result, that they always seem new, -and stir 
new thought, new emotion, new joy in us ; and they 
do this because, being so perfect, we are enabled 
through their perfection to realize the underlying 
infinity of Nature, and that infinity realized awakens 
the infinite in us. Then the two infinities—hers and 


ours—rush together, and we are exalted into the 
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realm of creation in which new thoughts, new feel- 
ings, are incessantly born, like stars that, as night 
deepens, grow one after another in multiplying 
multitude out of the violet sky. 

Well, there are sayings and doings of the great- 
est men that are like these landscapes, and act on 
us in the same way. Born suddenly and perfectly, 
they come from the centre of all and touch it in us. 
They are creative. Being of the infinite, they awake 
in us the infinite, and themselves creative, make us 
creative. Who can measure the multitude of 
thoughts which have circled round this saying of 
Christ's? It has always given man new life and 
beauty and thought when he has been_ worthy to 
receive it. And it must be as dear to many of you 
as itis tome. Has it not always lifted you into 
the world of imaginative feeling where the Divine 
Beauty gleams, and then built up around you that 
infinite world of love of which we know so little 
and feel so much, but of which, in those rare hours 
when we see it face to face, we say—This is 
eternity ? 

And in truth, above all things else in this saying, 
there is in it the power of infinity. We see into 
the central heart of Christ, and standing with him 
there, look forward with him over the immortal 


landscape of a redeemed and eternal humanity. 
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Out of the illimitable love of his heart, of which we 
are conscious as we hear these words, we see issuing 
the illimitable power of his Father to redeem us, 
and then the illimitable result—one flock, one 
Shepherd. 

I speak first of the genesis of the saying. ( Christ 
has been telling in two parables of the an tie 
and the sheep ; of himself as Shepherd, of his 
one flock and fold among the Jews, of those who, 
hearing their Shepherd’s voice, had followed him 
and were his own. And then he paused, or so it 


seems ta=me, and was silent for a time, and ceased 


to look at the disciples. And in his eyes, as UU“ 


picture to.myself the scene, rose that far-off look, 
so often his, which was so inexplicable to the 
Apostles—the look of one who saw opening before 
his eyes the endless future. And while they were 
silent and wendered, suddenly, as if in a soliloquy, 
dropped out these strange and beautiful words, the 
revelation of_his inmost soul, the prophecy of a 
perfect result, ) What tongue could tell the beauty 
of the face of Christ, the wonder of his eyes, when 
this secret joy rose out of the depths of his heart, 
and transfigured him—the joy of (the vision at the 
end, of one flock and one Shepherd ? 
What-did-he-see? He saw the Gentile world 
redeemed. Other sheep I have—other than the 
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Jews—who are mine, whom I must bring, who shall 
hear my voice. 

Strangely the words fell on the ears of the Jews, 
ofthe Church of the day that thought its children 
alone the children of God. It was enough to make 
them cry out on Christ as a heretic and a madman. 
“He hath a devil and is mad,” they said. To 
many now in Churches or ‘in sects who de- 
nounce the heretic and exclude him from the fold, 
Christ’s voice comes with that pitiful cry in it, 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say?” Watch against this temper ; even 
the most liberal are in danger of falling into it. 
Keep close to the heart of Jesus, and when the old 
spirit of the Apostles that would call down fire 
on those who refused Christ arises in your heart, or 
the violence of exclusion fills your mind, think of 
him when, standing quietly in the midst of the Jews, 
infinite love swelled in his soul, and say to yourself, 
“ Other sheep I have, not of this fold.” 

The lesson is deeper still as we read on, The 
moment he saw the far-off sheep, he felt himself 
bound to make them his own. ‘“ Them also I must 
bring.” “They shall be mine,” he cried, in spite of 
all their resistance. “I will love them till they yield 
tome, Over a thousand hills and through all the 
desert places of mankind I will seek them, and 
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bring them back on my shoulders rejoicing, and all 
the angels of heaven shall have joy over those that 
were lost and are found again. For they shall hear 
my voice. They shall hear, if not now, then after- 
wards. No living soul shall resist the pertinacity 
of my love.’ Oh, what fine daring, what conquer- 
ing love! There he stood, a poor Jewish teacher, 
unknown to the great world that swayed around 
him, despised and rejected of those who knew him, 
his name known afterwards to Roman and to Greek 
only as one who was slain by Pilate as a disturber 
of the peace. Yet, all the time there lay deep in 
his heart the godlike confidence that all the world 
of men, past, present, and to come, should hear 
God’s voice and be folded in God’s goodness. 

It was a confidence based on his faith that he 
spoke the very thoughts of God. When he said “I 
must bring them,” he expressed the root idea of God 
with regard to man. The nature of a father con- 
tains within it the natural duty of saving his son 
from evil. There is an imperative in the Father- 
hood of God. He must bring back His wandering 
children. It is not a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. He would cease to be a Father if He did 
not do it; and if God were to cease from Father- 
hood He would be no longer the God whom Christ 
revealed. God must save all His children. “They 
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shall hear My voice.” All men at last shall obey 
that cry of God through Christ. 

This is the faith which saves life 1rom gloom and 
lifts it into joy, such joy as we can have, conscious 
as we are of our own sin, conscious of the woe and 
crime of men. Were it not for this certainty in the 
bosom of God, were it not for this “must be” in 
His nature, we might indeed despair, so cruel are 
the strong, so sinful are the weak, so ghastly are the 
sorrows wrought by ignorance and poverty, so dark 
are our own hearts, and so feeble our steps to good. 
But out of despair no good ever comes—nothing 
but the sin of Judas; and out of faith in God’s 
sovereign love, rooted in God’s duty to His children, 
at least comes that capacity for action, that inspira- 
tion and hope which exalts the actions and deepens. 
the emotions of life. 

And the result of this work? There shall be one 
flock and one Shepherd. There is no such word as 
fold in the original, and “fold” spoils the whole 
force of the conception. There shall be one flock and 
one Shepherd—that is what Christ said. No need, 
then, for a secluded fold, for all the universe of God 
will be the fold of the redeemed. There will be no 
more enclosures, no spaces set apart for a favourite 
few for all shall know Him from the least to the 
greatest ; but there will be one flock, united, univer- 
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sal; one mankind, under one Shepherd, bound 
together by the love of the Shepherd Himself, and 
by the love of all to their Guide and Caretaker ; one 
Spirit filling all and binding all together. 

What ? All our divisions at an end, all our angers 
and hatreds done with, all our quarrels healed, all 
our wars of opinion and classes and nations lost 
in the great whole of love? Yes; all—for all shall 
be in God, and God is love. 

Finally, what filled most that far-off look of 
Christ’s ? Triumph and rapture! A man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief? Yes; but what were 
these sorrows, this grief of a day, in comparison 
with one swift instant like this when he realized 
the immeasurable delight of love’s victory? 
Nothing! “Who for the joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame.” 

Ye who think of him too exclusively as the lamb 
led to the slaughter should. think of him also as the 
Shepherd who bears rejoicing on his shoulder into 
peace of righteousness the wandering sheep of all the 
world. That was his joy. It should be ours also 
to look forward to it. We rest our faith in it on 
that Imperative in the nature of God. We love 
Christ for revealing it to us. We love all men, so 
worthy do they now become, through that revela- 
tion. And faith as the root of our joy, and love as 
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its practice, are bound up with the hope, that is 
certainty, of the absolute fulfilment of the golden 
age of man. 

Many poets, many prophets, have had that 
dream, each for his own nation or for his own 
Church ; but unto none until Jesus came was given 
the grace to see the future unity in the actual 
divisions of men, to see all mankind one flock 


following one Shepherd. 


SINCERITY IN LOVE 


‘But speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ.” —EPHESIANS iv. 15 


ONE part of the good news which Christ told us 
about God was that God would free us from 
evil, awaken in us a new life, and open before us 
boundless possibilities of growth ; and he showed us 
in his own life that man could be freed from evil! 
He lived before us the new life: and he made mani- 
fest the spiritual perfection of man. ‘“This,then,” said 
those who followed him, and notably St. Paul, 
“this, which God did in His Son Jesus, He will do 
in all His other sons!” Into this perfect life, which 
was made manifest in Christ, we are all to grow— 
“srowing up into him in all things, who is the 
head, even Christ.” 

And it will be done in us in the same way as it 
was done in Jesus; not by changing us with an 


irresistible energy from without, but by quickening 
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our will to the free conquest of evil and to a life of 
righteousness. For to do away with all our own 
effort and to replace it by God’s effort, is not, as 
some think it, the essence of piety, but the essence 
of laziness. That is not the way we are to grow. 
We are not the passive recipients of a foreign 
power ; we are the active agents of a divine power 
kindred to us, which abides within us, and does all 
His toil in us through the work and energy of our 
own faculties. Jesus calls on us to claim God 
as a helper, and then, with that help, to resist and 
conquer evil. He calls on us to contend against 
trial with solitary self-reliance on our Father ; to 
win inward vigour, inward simplicity, inward peace, 
by living for work, and dying for love; to hunger 
for righteousness, to strive into the strait gate, to 
lay down our life for the sheep, to rise incessantly 
out of dreams into daylight. God will not make us 
do that by a miracle. But He will be in it when 
we begin it, or desire to begin it, as our help and 
strength, avery present power. Not the weakening 
help and the degrading strength which, by taking 
everything out of our hands, leaves us unexercised 
and undeveloped ; but the help which is inspiration, 
and the strength which flows from encouragement, 
nay more, which flows from the consciousness of 
being loved, from knowledge of the glorious 
I 
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character of Him who loves, and from the mighty 
motives which the knowledge that we shall gain 
perfection wakens within us to enkindle work, to 
sweeten trial, to enlarge thought, and to fill work, 
thought and trial with healthy joy. In one word, 
God does not make us grow into His likeness ; He 
helps us through the laws of our nature to grow 
into it ourselves. 

Of this growth what are the principles? They 
are many; but some, and no unimportant ones, 
are here contained in St. Paul’s phrase, and it is 
of these I now speak. 

The first is to be true. It is the best rendering 
of the Greek word; for truthfulness of character 
lies in what we are, not in what we say. A man 
may do an act or speak a word which agrees with 
fact, but himself be false to the core. This is the 
hypocrite. But he whose soul is straight, whose 
thoughts and heart answer to truth itself as strings 
in tune answer to each other, may seem to say 
things and do things which do not agree with fact, 
but himself will be true. And it is this inner 
truthfulness which is the first necessity of growth. 

Put aside then all shams, all hypocrisy ; be 
what you are; and then become the servant 
within of things that are eternally true—of things, 


that is, that are righteous. 
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But truthfulness of this kind has its own natural 
expression, and its proof is its form. That ex- 
pression, that form is earnestness of purpose. 
Eager motives—the chief of which is desire to be 
like God—play incessantly upon the will, The 
will, seized itself by these motives, ardently drives 
into action every power, passion, faculty of body 
and soul, to this one point—to the perfecting of 
inward truthfulness, to the manifestation of it in 
outward life. Concentrated earnestness is the only 
true form of truthfulness of character. And it is 
the force of spiritual growth, as truth is the root 
of spiritual growth. 

This, then, is the beginning, but close on this 
beginning follows a necessary warning. Truth 
and earnestness are not enough; they are in con- 
tinual danger of losing love, and without love 
they are worse than useless. It is the tendency of 
truthful characters to become hard, severe, unbend- 
ing, harshin judgment, rough in statement, proud of 
their truthfulness, unpitying to the weak. Sceing 
right clearly, they know it clearly, and make no 
allowances for blindness orignorance. Feeling that 
their own lives are right, they are often impatient 
of wrong doers, cannot forgive, cannot forget, and 
finally drift into persecution. Certain that their 
own views are true, they cannot understand the 
condition of doubt or of denial of truth, and not 
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only contradict, but contradict with anger—and 
the end is bigotry. 

-It is the ruin of growth, for truthfulness, untrue to 
charity, loses life; and its death turns it into a lie. 
Remember, if the light that is in you be darkness, 
how great is that darkness! God forbid that we 
should pander to the world, or hold a language 
foreign to our hearts, but beware also of the pride 
of truthfulness, of making its hateful isolation 
yours, of its Pharisaic condemnation. 

In this grow up into Christ. True as steel he 
was, yet always loving; faithful in rebuke of sin, 
but open to take the sinner to his arms; fierce 
against the hypocrites because they condemned 
and injured men, but ready to see the slightest 
germ of good; dying for the truth, but forgiving 
those who slew him because he was true. Love 
and Truth, like man and woman, married within , 
him into a beautiful unity. 2 

These are the roots of growth, and these being 
given, there is life in the soul; and into that life 
God pours fresh life, to quicken, to impel, to press 
onward. The moment that we feel His love 
in us, the force of our life is doubled. Then the 
life of God becomes a conscious possession ; speak- 
ing, comforting, strengthening us ; and its work is 
not the destruction of our natural powers, but the 


destruction of the evil that has injured them. 
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The house of the soul is not pulled down and a 
new one built ; it is cleared of its foul indwellers, 
and the graces of God come to dwell in it ; and all 
in it that was once used for vile and selfish pur- 
pose, for the lust of the world and the flesh, and 
for the pride of life, is used now for glorious and 
loving purpose, for the desire of righteousness and 
life, and for the needs of simple and humble living. 
It is a mighty change—it is regeneration. It is to 
be, as it were, born again. 

This is the proof of inward life. If there be 
growth in us, we know it, for we are changed. 
Once slave to our passions—are we now the 
children of the will of God? Once the opinion 
and the favour of the world were our guides and 
our goal—do we now suffer carelessly the loss of 
these things, so only we may approve ourselves to 
Him that judgeth righteously? Once yielding 
readily to wrong, when wrong was pleasant and 
made life interesting—are we now resolute against 
temptation? Once being wholly for this world, 
utterly wretched at the thought of death—are we 
now, while we bear the burdens of others here, 
pilgrims also of the invisible, and not ashamed 
to die? Once careless or contemptuous of the 
thought of God, lightly or impertinently weary of 
any worship, any religion—do we now reverence 
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the mighty realities of God, His Fatherhood, His 
life with the soul, the love and communion of 
Jesus Christ, our spiritual union with the race of 
man dead and alive, the eternal life of duty, self- 
sacrifice for God and for man in God? And all 
these—are they thrilled through with an abiding 
glow and love within, which in its rushing ardour 
werms the commonest life into beauty and makes 
the world seem worthy of our labour. Once 
self-satisfied, proud of our morality, ready to take 
offence, eager to revenge—are we now humble, 
counting ourselves not to have attained, long- 
suffering, ready to forgive? Once harsh against 
the wrong, captious, impatient—are we now gentle 
with all men, full of the grace of courtesy, pleased 
to bear all things, and to believe all good? Once 
fearful and wavering, have we now courage and 
a sound mind? Once restless, excited, and de- 
pressed, without reason, doing right and doing 
wrong as the stream drifted, till we had no calm, 
no rest, no real home—are we now at peace, 
resting in deep blessedness on the truths that 
the world can neither give nor take away, having 
our home in the will of God? Then we have 
grown up into Christ, then we are growing into 
his likeness.’ We are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s, 
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**Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a 
certain village: and a certain woman named Martha received him 
into her house. 

** And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet, 
and heard his word. 

‘But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and came to 
him and said, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone? bid her, therefore, that she help me. 

** And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things : : 

**But one thing is needful: and Mary hath chosen that good 
part, which shall not be taken away from her.” —LUKE x. 38-42. 


THE two sisters of Lazarus appear twice as. 
characters in the scenes of Gospel history. For 
though the stories related in both Gospels are quite 
distinct, we recognise at once that the characters 
of the women are similar in both. 

She who is the housekeeper here is the head of 
the house in the last Gospel ; she who is cumbered 
with serving here, serves the feast in the other 


account; she who is distracted here in outward 
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things, shows again the same troubled mind in 
spiritual things ; and Mary who here sits and listens 
with silent love, waits at the grave of Lazarus for 
Jesus’ word of power. 

Observe, again, on the whole of the story, that 
though these two characters were so distinct, 
opposite poles of the sphere of human tempera- 
ment, yet Christ found love for both—a touching 
and consoling proof of his manysidedness of 
character. You will rarely find in life that he who 
sympathises with a quiet contemplative love like 
Mary’s, showing itself in a passion of mute ob- 
servance, can sympathise also with an anxious, 
noisy, obtrusive love like Martha’s, exhibiting itself 
in the eagerness which wearies, and in the demand 
for its recognition which repels, affection. But 
here, though Christ would necessarily be more 
attracted by Mary, yet he found discriminating 
love for Martha. That mighty heart embraced 
within its fulness every shade and every opposite 
of human character. In him was humanity. The 
more we read the Gospels, the more are we driven 
to feel his universality of sympathy. Even here, 
see how he saw the possibilities of Martha’s 
character, the strength, the practical ability, the 
heart at the root of all this serving, and felt for it 
a love as personal though not so deep as that he 
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gave to the Cordelia-like heart of Mary. Jesus 
could never have made the mistake of Lear. 

It is the common complaint of peculiarly dis: 
tinctive characters that they are misunderstood, 
that they are alone in life ; and the result is often 
haughtiness, often despondency. Let both perish 
before this thought of the universality of the 
sympathy of Christ, for it is the image of a 
sympathy still greater—the sympathy of God the 
Father. We are never alone ; God knows the most 
subtle changes of our heart. Whether we be 
Martha or Mary, Peter or John, there is that in 
God which pierces into and feels our heart, which 
reveals its remotest recesses.—Terrible and com- 
forting alike is this thought. 

In what does the contrast between these tivo 
exist? Martha is sometimes taken as the type of 
the practical character, and contrasted with Mary 
as a type of the contemplative. According to this 
view of the contrast Christ would be put forward 
as giving a judgment in favour of the latter to the 
depreciation of the former. He would thus be 
made, as he sometimes is, the champion of one 
particular tendency of humanity, contemplative 
holiness, as against another, practical work, 
whereas the direct result of his teaching is that 


human nature arrives at its perfection through the 
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perfecting of all its true tendencies in harmonious 
union one with another. And the real contrast 
in this story is between that type of mind which 
concentrates itself on the one principle which 
underlies all spiritual action, and that which is 
distracted by the multitudinous cares of life from 
thé true foundation of life. Mary had rested her 
whole being on earnest love of the highest, and 
everything which was noble and useful would 
freely develop itself from that. Martha was 
blamed, not for her care and devotion to her 
household, but for not making these subordinate 
to the higher interest. 

The true balance between these two tendencies 
of human nature is one of the problems of life, 
and the solution of the problem is to be found in 
the life of Jesus. In him was the musical union of 
both the tendencies. Each balanced each, each 
modified each. He could spend his time in sacred 
contemplation when it was needed, yet no one 
could accuse him for a moment of not giving the 
greater portion of his time to holy and reverent 
work among mankind. 

But I speak now more especially of the anxious 
character as exhibited in Martha. One of the 
chief marks of it was actézvzty. Martha was true to 


her nature in her active and hospitable kindness 
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to Christ. She gladly spent herself in serving him. 
And it was not this he blamed: he loved the 
gentle courtesies of life. He rebuked the Pharisee 
for not giving him water for his feet. He rebuked 
the disciple who grudged the expenditure of the 
alabaster box of ointment. His whole spirit was 
opposed to the morose and severe Christianity 
which exhibits itself in sneering at the world, in a 
rigid manner, in that sombre, cynical Christianity 
which some call unworldliness, but which is in 
reality uncharitable egotism. 

Our duty is to manifest our religion as a joyful 
thing ; to be courteous, agreeable, hospitable ; to 
enter freely and purely into social life ; to watch 
to please ; to nourish the gentle tact and Christian 
art which smooth the surface of society, and make 
all at ease around us. We ought to strive to 
make all happy by promoting the subtle courtesies 
of love, the tender watchfulness which sees, as 
Christ did, the shade of weariness upon the dis- 
ciple’s face, and said, “Come ye into the wilder- 
ness and rest awhile.” 

Nor does this prevent indignation, where it is 
fitting. The more we reverence love and live 
for pity and courtesy in society, the more we 
shall be indignant with want of love, with un- 
pitifulness, with thoughtlessness of others, with 
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discourtesy. It was always some want of love 
which roused the indignation of Jesus. 

It was not then this social courtesy that he 
blamed—neither was it the preparing of the meal, 
the serving of the table. In this active ministry 
done through love to him Martha displayed the 
power of womanhood to make the prose of life into 
poetry—to raise the apathetic realities of life into 
a pathetic ideality. For whatever Love’s finger 
touches it transmutes it into gold. Wherever he 
dwells, he makes his dwelling into the palace of 
God. Whatever office Love performs, he makes 
it, even the meanest, beautiful. 

It was not this Jesus blamed, but it was that 
Martha allowed these things to usurp the throne 
of the highest interest. She was too disturbed in 
her activity. The cares of the future overwhelmed 
the deep blessing of the present. There sat “the 
Life indeed.” Jesus was in the room, and she 
could only think of household troubles. The 
thought of Christ was drowned in the thought 
of making ready for him. 

So it is again and again in life. We forget 
the highest love in a mass of minor duties, about 
which we render ourselves passionately anxious. 
There is no time left for meditation, nor for doing 


the greater duties—the weightier matters of the 
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Law. Life is hurried into a fever. The vision 
of the other world whieh calms and dignifies. 
existence fades away. We make so much noise 
and confusion within ourselves that we cannot 
hear the still, small voice of God our Father. 
Our spirit starves, our intellect is weakened. 
There are, moreover, other evils. Perhaps there 
is nothing so irritating to others as a morbid 
passion for order. Over-ordered order is the 
most active cause of disorder. Over-restless 
activity is the parent of a despairing inactivity 
in others. In a household, in a place of business, 
in a regiment, on board a ship, when such a spirit 
is in command, there may be outward perfection 
of management; the servants, the labourers, the 
clerks, the soldiers and sailors, may be well-drilled 
to their work and mechanically perfect,—but at 
what cost is this purchased? That is the ques- 
tion. Often the peace of the household is at an 
end, the office, the regiment, the ship’s company 
are disorganised at heart. The children, the men, 
the servants are continually chafed into irritability. 
They live in a place of nettles, in which Christian 
life is all but impossible. And it is as bad for 
those in command. From morning till night they 
have no rest, no moments for fruitful silence. 


Their minds are frittered away upon trifles. 
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Their smaller feelings are first stung into ab- 
normal activity, and then dulled in the necessary 
reaction. A perpetual fretting and uneasiness 
disturbs life. 

There is one thing needful and one alone. It is 
that love of God which produces in us the gentle, 
quiet, unirritating spirit of Christ. We can never 
then fall into the opposite evil of a careless inactivity. 
The calmness of his life will quiet ours. The 
thought of his gentle tact will make us shrink with 
pain from the irritation we create ; and, when all 
our spirit has risen with his into a higher region, 
we shall know that there is something more 
important than this life, something whose grandeur 
makes us smile at worldly cares, something higher 
to reach than scrupulous accuracy in the manage- 
ment of details. 

Be as active, as untiring, as particular in your 
duties as you will; but if you would win the calm 
_ of heart which dignifies life, the thoughtfulness of 
others: which makes it beautiful, the vision of an 
ampler world with wider work which ennobles and 
idealizes life, always sit awhile with Mary at the 
feet of Jesus. 

Otherwise, if you be of this anxious spirit, your 
life becomes encumbered with earthly trouble. 


Martha’s careful spirit magnified all the little 
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things of life into great duties. Now when small 
duties are made into great ones, the really great 
ones pass out of sight. If we live only among the 
Lilliputians we get into the habit of looking 
downwards, and when we are transferred to the 
realm of men we are unable to sce them clearly. 
So is it with an insistance on trifling duties and a 
life among them. We are habituated to minute 
rights and wrongs, and when Christ comes to us 
with some large duty, we cannot see him—an 
army of locusts shuts out the sun. Encumbered 
with a multitude of duties, which would probably 
perform themselves, we have no room for the 
performance of those great common duties which 
are so common that they seem uncommon when 
we are suddenly made conscious of their existence. 
Confused, doubtful, overloaded, we stumble heavily 
along our path. All the joyous free movement of 
the spiritual life is made impossible. 

Cast aside every weight. Free your soul, free 
your life from pettinesses. “There is one thing 
needful.” In the very expression, there is to us, 
overwhelmed with the multitudinousness of modern 
life, a sense of such deep repose as his intellect 
possesses who has ranged an army of facts beneath 
the generalship of one Law. Once secure that 


one thing, the pre-eminence of love, and every 
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duty of life will be done with tenfold energy; as 
every fact when connected with a law has in it 
tenfold. meaning. But if we go on dwelling on 
each trouble till it preys like a slow disease on the 
heart, worrying our imagination with subtle 
feelings, and our conscience with minute duties, 
life soon becomes a fitful fever, all impulse and 
vigour are swept out of it. Nature herself reproves 
and convicts us. Her solemn calm in action, the 
dignity even of her hours of destruction rebuke 
our heated anxiety for trifles, our miserable 
brooding upon them day after day. The life of 
Martha, even before the mighty face of nature, 
seems nought—Will it not shrivel like a burning 
scroll before the revelation of immortal life in God ? 

Again I say “There is one thing needful.” 
Worship God in spirit and in truth. Abide in the 
eternal. Establish your heart on the infinite truths. 
which underlie all action ; gain the great duties 
of life, realize them, and perform them, sit some- 
times in contemplation, at Jesus’ feet. Mingle the 
spirit of Mary with the spirit of Martha. And in 
all trouble, all sorrow, in all misfortune and failure, 
even in all sin, grasp the knees of the infinite 
Father, and you will find the rest that Mary found 
at the feet of Jesus Christ. 


THE SON OF CONSOLATION 


' “Then tidings of these things came unto the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem: and they sent forth Barnabas, that he 
should go as far as Antioch. 

** Who when he came, and had seen the grace of God, was glad, 
and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would cleave 
unto the Lord. 

“* For he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith : 
and much people was added unto the Lord.”—Acts xi. 22-24. 


AS one specially marked from the crowd of new 
believers as the companion of St. Paul, as one to 
whom with St. Paul we Gentiles trace our spiritual 
life, as one whose individuality was so distinct that 
even the immense personality of St. Paul could 
not overshadow it—as we see from. the sharp 
quarrel that took place between them—the 
character of Barnabas is worth consideration. 

The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles have 
various hints concerning his life scattered through 
them. In one passage we find Barnabas coming 
forward, when all else were afraid, to support and 
receive the converted persecutor who afterwards 
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became St. Paul; in another we find him 
quarrelling with the man he had supported for the 
sake of his friend and relative, St. Mark; and 
again we find recorded his special gladness at the 
grace of God among the suspected Gentiles. But 
at the root of these and all his actions we recognize 
the one impetuous, sudden, impassioned nature, and 
know that we are in contact with an individual 
character. 

The first note we have of Barnabas is this: 
“ And Joses, who by the Apostles was surnamed 
Barnabas, which is, being interpreted, the son of 
consolation, a Levite, and of the country of Cyprus, 
having land, sold it, and brought the money and 
laid it at the Apostles’ feet.” 
( The man, you see, was carried away by his idea ; 
he was ready to make a sacrifice. No sooner did 
the new ideas of Christianity fall upon his heart 
than he took fire from them, and, careless of the 
future, feeling that the new life of emotion 
and thought begun in him would re-create and 
fill his whole being, he sacrificed his fortune 
and his future, without a moment’s hesitation, to 
the support of the new Church. He took no vow 
of poverty; he made himself poor at once in 
earthly possessions, but rich in love. It is 
delightful to read of this prompt enthusiasm, this 
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rapid dash of emotion into action, and it is the key- 
note of the character of Barnabas. No fear, no 
prudence, no weighing of possibilities held him 
back. He believed his impulses ; he let himself 
swing with the swing of his emotion, and the word 
or the act leaped forth with a kind of glorious 
unthoughtfulness. Wise persons may call him 
unpractical, but after all it is by unpractical people 
like Barnabas that the greatest part of the noble 
work of healing, teaching, evangelizing, and up- 
lifting mankind is done. ) Still, such a character has 
its dangers, and twice in his life we see that this 
element of his nature led him wrong. His 
affection for his cousin Mark brought him into a 
passionate dispute with St. Paul, and though I think 
that St. Paul was nearly as much to blame as 
Barnabas, and though this passionate defence of 
his friend is one of the faults we love, yet it is 
plain that it would have been more for the interests 
of the Church had Barnabas remained with St. 
Paul. For Silas, who took his place, could not have 
been half so good a missionary to the Gentiles, and 
the scandal of such a dissension ought to have 
been avoided in the early times of the Church. It 
would have been better had he sacrificed family 
feeling to the larger interest of mankind. We 
think too much of our families when we let them 
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interfere with our wider duties to the race, when we 
let their prosperity or their affection stand in the 
way of the carrying out of great ideas given to 
us by God to develop for man. There is a sense 
in which the saying of Christ is profoundly true: 
“Tf a man love his father or mother more than me, 
he is not worthy of me.” That was the first occasion 
on which the impulsive character of Barnabas went 
a little wrong through quickness of impulse. 
Again, at Antioch, when the question arose 
about the rightness or not af the Jews eating 
with the Gentiles—a question which, small as it 
seems to us, involved the whole principle of the 
freedom and universality of Christianity, and 
which, if it had been decided wrongly, would 
have broken to pieces the infant Church,—Bar- 
nabas, being with Peter and some of his brother 
Jews, could not avoid being overcome by their 
influence and his friendship for them, was false 
to his special vocation of the helper of the 
Gentiles, and decided for the conservative view 
of the question. I cannot think that he, like the 
others, was touched by fear of what the Judaiz- 
ing party in the Church might do. There was 
no trace of fear in this eager character. We are 
told that the Jews dissembled, but that Barnabas. 
—and the word is worth notice—was carried 
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away by their dissimulation. The very rapidity 
of his impulses made him, in some sort, the 
victim of transient impressions. It is the 
danger of all such fervid characters. They 
feel so strongly that they think they must always 
feel rightly. The current of emotion runs so fast 
that it delights them, and they do not stop (in 
their pleasure in the swiftness of movement) to 
ask whither they are moving. Borne on the 
summit of the wave, before they know where they 
are they may be upon the rocks. They lose the 
sense of the greatness of the issues of the future 
in the pleasure that they have in the excitement 
of the present. They are often untrue to what 
is deepest in them for the sake of what is upon 
their surface. 

Such men ought to carefully seek for guards 
for their lives. The first guard they ought to 
gain is unselfishness. Suspect your impulses, and 
check them when they are for your own pleasure 
or your own gain, when they are directed or 
modified by fear for yourselves, by desire for 
your own advance or even of personal love, but 
give yourselves wholly up and without reflection, 
however imprudent it may seem, to impulses 
which carry you out of yourselves for the sake 


of mankind. As a second safeguard win noble 
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conceptions, by which you may guide your im- 
pulses into beautiful and good channels of act 
and thought. The third safeguard is to gain for 
yourselves wise and noble friends, who, by their 
stronger nature, may balance the natural weakness 
of your impulsive character, and give it faithful 
and wise direction. 

The first of these safeguards, unselfishness, we 
see at once that Barnabas possessed. In all that 
is told of him we find his impulse always noble, 
carrying him outside of himself into love. And 
as to the second—the winning of great concep- 
tions which might ennoble his impulses—we see 
that his nature being in itself noble and kept 
noble, seized at once on the new Christian ideas 
of the time. Barnabas being of the truth knew 
the truth when he saw it. St. Paul gave to these 
Christian conceptions the special notes of univer- 
salism and freedom. His Christianity was Christ- 
ianity for the Gentiles, free from the Jewish law 
These notes added to the Christian ideas gave 
them an additional charm to a nature like 
Barnabas. He impressed them with all the 
passion of his character, and though he was for 
a moment unfaithful to them at Antioch, he 
could not long remain unfaithful to thoughts 
which had been deeply rooted in his soul. 
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The last safeguard Barnabas also possessed in. 
the noble friendship of St. Paul, whose stronger 
nature kept him right. It is plain, I think, that 
Barnabas knew the weakness inherent in his im- 
pulsive character. When he sold his land, he put 
the money into the wiser hands of the Apostles ;. 
he would not administer it himself. When he was 
alone at Antioch he went out to seek for St. Paul,. 
and brought him thither, as his associate, to the 
work of the Church ; wisely fearing to stand alone. 
These things reduced to a minimum the dangers: 

of so unpractical a character. They are a lesson 
to all of us of the same temperament. 

Again, the tendency of such a character is often 
towards self-conceit. Its quickness, its fervour 
make it remarkable and interesting to society ; it. 
wins the praise and love of men, and, as a natural 
result, it thinks too much of itself. Try for the 
humility of Barnabas, his fresh and joyful recogni- 
tion of those greater than himself. For these 
things will keep the fine parts of your character 
free from the stain of self-consciousness, and pre- 
setve it natural, charming, and impulsive to the 
close. One consequence of this element of his 
character was his quick and friendly sympathy 
with men and things, especially if either were new. 
The openness of his mind to novel forms of thought 
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and his rapid sympathy with them, was the reason 
he was chosen by the Christians at Jerusalem to 
go down to the new Church which had just started 
at Antioch. 

Again, not only had Barnabas the sympathies 
and perceptions necessary for a new movement, but 
he was just as sympathetic and quick in his actions 
towards men whose position was novel or difficult. 
He was the first to welcome Saul the persecutor 
into the fold of the Christian Church. The 
tender, comforting, and more gracious side of 
this quality in his nature comes out in his friend- 
ship with St. Paul. There is great beauty in the 
relation between these two men, and nothing in it 
is more beautiful than the frank and trustful way 
in which Barnabas, impulsive as ever, believed at 
once in the change of the harrier of the Church into 
the Christian soldier. 

The relation of friendship thus begun continued. 
But St. Paul soon made his pre-eminence felt, and 
Barnabas, who had been his guide to the Apostles, 
soon became his follower. Together they strength- 
ened and consoled the Church of Antioch ; together 
they voyaged, first to Cyprus—it is a happy touch 
of probability that Barnabas should first bring Paul 
to his native country Cyprus—and afterwards 
through many towns, suffering, rejoicing together, 
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and knit into one especially by this, that they were 
chosen to do a special work, were fitted for it, and 
loved it with the same ardour, the work of the con- 
version of the Gentiles. 

_ At last came the quarrel, and these two separated. 
Barnabas could bear being ruled by his companion, 
had no difficulty in playing the second part, but he 
could not bear the rejection of his relative by his 
friend. How far St. Paul was harsh we cannot tell, 
but it has always seemed to me that if he had re- 
called the gracious act of trustful friendship with 
which Barnabas had begun their association, he 
would have been kinder, less intolerant, and have 
kept his friend. But we need not think of these 
two as preserving their dissension. We see them 
at one again, and we can fancy, with no slight 
pleasure, with what delight and tenderness they 
looked again into each other’s eyes, how quiet yet 
how deep was St. Paul’s feeling, how fervent and 
child-like the joy of Barnabas—once more together, 
in a friendship dearer for the forgiven bitterness of 
the dissension ! 

Again, the same wide and ready sympathy 
which made Barnabas the friend of Paul, made 
him delight in the voyages wherein he saw many 
men and cities. He could not be content to stay 


and work at one place; his sympathy desired 
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fresh food, his curiosity and his sympathy became 
impulse, and his impetuous nature carried impulse 
to fulfilment. He was the true type of the mis- 
sionary who cannot rest among the old forms and 
things, but whose desire of novelty and whose 
love for men for the sake of Christ combine to 
drive him like a goad. No character can be more 
delightful than this, when the sympathy is strong 
enough to mellow the curiosity into desire of 
knowledge for the sake of men ; when the impulse 
to do great things for the whole race is capable 
of being brought to bear on particular individuals, 
for the sake of giving practical comfort. These 
are the travelling missionaries who minister like 
Livingstone to the knowledge of the world, who 
bring with them education, agriculture, the arts of 
peace, the elements of a progressive society, and 
yet who drop balm on the hearts of lonely women, 
forgotten children, and ‘tempted men. Barnabas 
wandered in civilized countries ; he could not do 
them material good, but he could give them 
comfort. He felt by sympathy what others 
suffered ; he could throw himself in a moment 
into the state of mind of a person or of a com- 
munity, and feeling their wants as his own, apply 
to them the remedy within himself, and then turn 
and make it efficacious to those who needed it. 
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This quality in him gave him his surname of 
Barnabas, the son of consolation. Of all the 
Apostles he stands before us as the type of the 
comforter. Hence it was that when the Church of 
Antioch was yet young in the faith, and the two 
divisions of Jews, the Jews of Palestine and the 
Greek Jews, were apparently separately taught, so 
that the strife of religious caste might have 
ensued, it was Barnabas who was sent to knit 
them together, and by his tenderness and love 
to comfort the young believers with strength, and 
to form among parties the spirit of loving unity. 
Lastly, there are many among our society who, 
having lived foolish, or wild, or unloving lives, have, 
like St. Paul, been deeply moved, and only want 
some one to trust them, in order to enable them to 
live a new life. Ashamed of their past, shy of the 
present, they are often at first only able to make 
tentative efforts to get into the way of rightcous- 
ness. Some laugh at them; no one believes in 
them ; and the result is that the hour of their return 
to God and a truer life is put off, and they fall 
back in despair. It may be your blessed privilege 
to be to some what Barnabas was to Paul. Watch 
for this opportunity. Do not worry yourself or 
others; but when the flower of another’s life 
turns half unconsciously to the sun, step forward. 
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speedily with frank trust, like this Apostle, and it 
may be that you will have redeemed a human soul. 

Comfort such in failure,and give them hope ; not 
comfort which weakens, but that which, by demand- 
ing and assisting personal effort, strengthens. 
Show a gladness in their struggle; keep up your 
interest in them. He or she who can hold only 
one life in their hearts, or one interest in their 
heads, is but a poor creature. We need to take 
in many lives and many interests in order to lose 
ourselves and to do the work of redemption 
among mankind. And not until we do so shall 
we develop into large-minded, large-hearted men 
and women. It is only by this loss of self in 
many lives and many interests that we grow. 
Wrapt up in our own thoughts, we rot into stag- 
nation. Not individuality, that manifold thing, 
but isolation then becomes our fate. 

Barnabas could not live alone. Inspired by 
this new love he had to give himself away, to 
lose himself in friendship, to spend himself in 
comforting from city to city ; entering with glad- 
ness into other lives, taking them all into himself ; 
and we may be sure that as he took them in, his 
true self became larger, wider, truer, more just, 
more loving, and more personal. 


That is the great lesson of this Apostolic life. 
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‘* And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. 

** And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep.” —ACTs vii. 59, 60. 


ONE of the pictures which Tintoret conceived { 
most rapidly and painted with passionate speed 
is his picture of the martyrdom of St. Stephen. 
It is in the great church of St. George at Venice. 
Entirely ideal, it shares in the weakness which 
sometimes belonged to this artist’s work when he 
was painting what was impossible. Not one of 
the stones which lie in hundreds round the kneel- 
ing figure of the martyr have touched him ; he is 
absolutely unhurt. It would have suited Tintoret’s 
character far more to have filled the air with a 
rain of stones, and to have sent the saint to the 
ground with a huge mass crashing on his shoulder. 
And he could have done this without erring 


against our sense of beauty if he had chosen. 
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But he was ordered otherwise ; and we have now 
from his hand the spiritual idea of martyrdom, not 
the actual reality. / The picture somewhat fails, 
as_I have—said, because he wished to do it other- 
wise ; but the kneeling figure, with clasped hands 
and face upturned in ecstasy—its absolute forget- 
fulness of the wild cries and the violence of death, 
its rapturous consciousness of the glory which 
from the throne of God above strikes upon his 
face—is a concentration of all the thoughts which 
in many ages have collected round the idea of the 
sacrifice of life for the love of Truth conceived of 
as at one with the love of Christ. A But this was 
not all that was represented on the canvas of this 
thoughtful and imaginative painter. Tintoret, who 
knew his Bible well, knew that Stephen had won 
his martyrdom by bold speaking, and that though 
he prayed for those who slew him, he had not been 
patient with their blindness to good. So there is 
in the whole picture a sense of triumph—the 
triumph and advance of Christianity. ‘“ Thanks 
be to God, who always giveth us the victory 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” That is the note. 
The glorious group above in Heaven is dominant. 
We sce the future joy of the martyr in the 
triumph flashing from the face of Stephen, and 
the circle of the witnesses seated around in light 
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seem to form an aureole round the dying figure. Not 
a stone, asel-satd; touches the martyr. Nothing is» 
fairer, nothing more victorious than his face. - 

There is no beauty like that which perfect love 
felt within makes upon the countenance. ‘That is 
the first point of the story of St. Stephen’s death. 
The second point is the triumph of, the spirit of 
Christ over force, and it is of this last I now 
especially speak. 

First, in the vision the martyr saw he beheld 
the Son of Man, who had died the shamed death 
of the cross, exalted at God’s right hand. The 
profound conception which Stephen had formed 
of the meaning and triumph of Christ’s life and 
death struck itself into form before his dying 
eyes. He saw love, meekness, sacrifice for truth, 
triumphant over the spirit of the world. In his 
case, the spirit of the world, sometimes exhibiting 
itself as cunning of intellect passing into fraud, 
sometimes as the force of arms or of gold, was 
shown as brute force. The mad animal rage of 
the fanatic Oriental, so terrible even in our own 
history, broke out against his life. ‘“ They gnashed 
upon him with their teeth.” 

On the one side was violence in its fury ; on the 
other, one helpless man! What of him? Washe . 


crushed, dismayed, conquered? Oh,no! Hewas 
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not there at all. He had lost sight of the angry 
faces, keen with the thirst of blood. He was far 
beyond the power of cruelty. The very place had 
vanished from his eyes. Serene and bright as 
one who weds his long-desired love, he met the 
maiden, Death. Nay, he had passed beyond the 
grave already, and entered into the third heaven, 
home to God. And there he saw One who, like 
him, had died the apparent victim of violence and 
bigotry, but who was now the conqueror of all the 
violence of the world. He saw Christ, the Son of 
Man, at the right hand of God. Mark the phrase— 
Son of Man—for it is here the declaration that 
the true kinghood of humanity is not attained 
by force, but by love, righteousness, and truth. 
To love men even to dying for them; to be 
righteous as our Father; to give up all for the 
sake of truth—that is to conquer the force of 
evil and of the world. We may be overthrown, 
humbled, degraded, ruined, done to death, but 
through all these things we are more than con- 
querors, if we love, if we believe in God, if we are 
true to Jesus. It has been most fully declared in 
the death of Christ, and again and again in the 
deaths of all men, of whatever religion, who have 
sacrificed themselves for truths and for love of 
mankind, that the true king of men is not he who 
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is most cunning of intellect, nor most powerful by 
armies, but he who loves the most, he who is most 
true to Right. All these outward forces to which 
the world bows down, are doomed to extinction as 
masters of men; and we look forward with the 
first martyr to the far-off time when mankind will 
subdue all things, even his own wayward will, by 
the power of meek and holy charity. 

Therefore, he is a true man who, despising force 
which seeks to prevent him doing right, and 
who, speaking truth, submits to death rather 
than deny the God within him, who in speech 
and act considers himself—if force seek to make 
him do the wrong, or deny the truth—as free 
to die, but not free to live the shamed life which 
is hateful. On such a man the forces of the world 
have no power. No outward degradation can 
degrade him. He has learnt the glory of true 
manhood. Death perpetuates the grand tradition, 
and in his spirit, as in Stephen’s, there is the glow 
of a stainless victory. T-he—madness__of—the- 
Pharisees went out in shame. The strong-tésolve 
of Stephen passed into the. bein of the Church, 
and added-steel fo its hicod: There is not one of 
Us to-day who-is-not-a-nobler-man-through-him. 

Moreover, Stephen felt he could give up his life 
easily, because he could not really die. Death was 
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only a transition to life with the Life indeed. 
Among savage cries, and the rain of stones and 
curses, Stephen only saw Christ, and God _ his 
Father. “Lord Jesus,” he said, “receive my spirit.” 
There, with Christ his master, he could have a 
home with God.’ 

That is the faith of immortal life with immortal 
love which has given men, and which gives to us, 
-not only the courage to suffer and conquer suffer- 
ing—a courage that many have possessed without 
sharing our belief—but also an unspeakable rapture 
in the hour of death, a quiet knowledge that we 
are going home to perfect righteousness and perfect 
peace. Many persecutions strove to break that 
courage down after Stephen’s death. But men and 
women stood unabashed and calm before the fire 
and the wild beasts, and the strength which was of 
Christ grew and prevailed, till the belief in im- 
mortal life was nourished into a veteran strength 
by a thousand deaths. But the outward courage 
and faith of the martyrs is repeated in the hidden 
courage and faith of millions who live and die 
unheeded by the world. There are martyrs of the 
heart whose life has been wrecked; martyrs of 
slow disease; martyrs of disappointed hopes ; 
martyrs of love which has conquered the ruin of 
every desire of youth—in whom this faith has 
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been so triumphant that we can only look on them 
with tears, and know not if the tears be those of 
infinite pity or infinite joy. They endure as seeing 
Him who is invisible. They do not speak much 
lest their hearts should break ; but they wait and 
watch, sailing in patience of hope to Christ, and 
God, and Home. These are the lives which shame 
our dainty troubles and make us feel our folly in 
complaint. But they inspire us also. We cannot 
see them without being humbled ; we. cannot see 
them without being kindled into aspiration. We 
know that this is victory. 

Live therefore true to God, and the idea of God 
which He has given you to fulfil among men— 
witnesses for the truth and the love of Christ. We 
complain, we fret, we hurry, we strive to make a 
figure in the world and chafe against our limits. 
Why should we make so much ado? We have 
eternity before us. He that believeth shall not 
make haste. Let us live firmly, quietly, trustfully, 
without the desire to push on, yet with the constant 
desire to do with all our might whatever our hand 
findeth to do for the good of our fellow-men—not 
taking too much thought for the morrow—and our 
life will be victory at last. For having suffered 
patiently, and done nobly through the strength 
of God, we shall become at last what we have done 

oy 
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and suffered—we shall reach and keep true 
Being. Wr. 

Lastly, [Stephen's )triumph over Force was the 
triumph of forgiving Love. It is the very royalty 
of victory when Love pours its rain of forgiveness 
upon the place where cruelty and wrong have 
stained our lives, and washes out the stain. No 
nobler thing is known on earth than the soul which 
forgives and forgets an injury, or only remembers 
it to use it as a means of redeeming the injurer. 
For that is the magnificence of God’s triumph 
over us. We refuse His love; we neglect His 
voice ; we set aside His education. Unmoved, His 
love soars serene above our wrongs, and if it 
punishes, as it often must, punishes with the un- 
wavering tenderness that regenerates our hearts, 
burning up all our chaff, and gathering, in the 
harvest of eternity, our wheat into His garner. 

That was the glory of the victory of Christ. He 
loved men and they scorned him. He thought 
for men, and they misunderstood him. They saw 
his goodness and they called it devilish ; they saw 
him seeking and saving the lost and they killed 
him for it. But nothing could harden or embitter 
his heart. It is true the early enthusiasm of his 
love in his first sermon at Nazareth passed away, 
but it mellowed into the. tried and profound 
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affection of the man of sorrows, who bore our 
infirmities, and carried our sicknesses, and died for 
the truths in which the progress of mankind is 
contained. That was triumph. For what was 
cruelty or wrong to one who transmuted them 
within himself into reasons for deeper love? They 
lost their force and perished, slain by victorious 
tenderness. 

If any of you have suffered wrong, what is it to 
conquer the trouble of your life? Is it to grow 
hard and bitter, and to end life with a sneer at 
those who can be taken in by mankind? That is a 
poor triumph. For you cease to hearin such a life 
the softening sound of “the still sad music of 
Humanity”; you lose, in scorn, the deep abiding 
interest of having in your heart, not the image of 
your own angry self, but the image of the passionate 
drama of the race in which you are lost and 
found again; you lose the sympathy which, in 
knitting you to the sorrow and love and joy and 
activity of other men, makes you forget your own 
personal wrong, and, in leading you to give yourself 
away, blesses you in giving. Yes, noble is his 
conquest and divine his triumph who extracts love 
from the thorns of life, and the power of. consola- 
tion from pain, who turns injury into strength 


by forgiving it, and weaves out: of hatred a web 
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of charity. It is this which, wherever it has been, 
subdues the world. 

[So Stephen died, his last breath a prayer for 
those who pitilessly slew him. To that the world | 
paysinvoluntary homage. It stands by and says 
—“Ah, how great, let me die the death of the 
righteous, let my last end be like his.” Can we 
hope to equal that ? We may, for we have the same 
Father and the same Master as the first martyr 
had. But we can only win the power in one way. 
We flatter ourselves that if a great forgiveness were 
needed we could giveit. But this divine nobleness 
of heart is not gained ata leap, in a moment, nor 
by those who cherish pride, scorn, and resent- 
ment in therr souls. Itis the last product of a long 
faithfulness to love in common life.( He who 
cannot forgive a small injury, who cherishes anger 
for little things, who will not forgive a slight 
sarcasm in home or social life, will inevitably fail 
when a great forgiveness is demanded. He who 
would die with Stephen’s prayer upon his lips must 
spread the spirit of Christ over the whole of daily 
life, and watch unto loving-kindness with all 
perseverance. For love is a habit, and we learn it 
letter by letter, slowly, till we are able to spell 
out the whole word. Yes, the lesson which leads 


us on to express in life and death the full poem of 
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a divine forgiveness is learnt in the every day 
demands for charity, which home and social life 
and business maké upon our long-suffering. 

y~ This is a victory worth the effort it requires ; 
the highest victory of all, for it outlasts the victory 
of Faith and Hope. It is bound up with the life 
of God in Christ in our hearts. To rejoice not in 
condemning, but in absolving, to forget the 
deepest wrong that man can inflict on us; and 
remembering only that the injurer is a Child of 
God, to forgive him instantly—that is the last 
triumph of the Christian man, who would, in dying, 
see the vision of the Lord of Love, and say, in 
profound peace of heart,—‘“ Lord Jesus, receive my 


spirit.” | 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD 


‘* Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.” —MATTHEW 
XVill. 4. 

IT is one of the loveliest of the ideas of Christ 
that the kingdom of Heaven is the kingdom of 
the child. It takes us back to the beauty of the 
ancient story, when the Wisdom of the East is said 
to have knelt before the Infant of Days. It soothes 
our tired hearts, distressed with the burden of the 
present, when in its light we realize that though in 
the tale of our fellow men we have many years, we 
have a Father in whose loving thought we are still 
children ; and in the midst of dull decay or fatal 
ill, it bids a dawn of delightful hope arise, in which 
we see ourselves as children in the Paradise of a 
new life, born again into a morning air, with every- 
thing, as of old, before us, everything washed in 
joy’s most silver dew. 
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As men hover round a thought dear to them, and 
though they leave it, still return to it, so Christ 
came back again and again to this, as if he could 
never tire of it. Children were sacred in his eyes ; 
the kingdom of God belonged to them; God 
revealed His secrets to them. The disciples were 
to be as children ; children were the example and 
the model of Christian life. To be humble like 
children was to be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven ; and indeed the beginning of the ministry 
of Christ, as also the beginning of the Church of 
Christ, had something of the charm of childhood. 
The simple life in Galilee, the delightful out-of-door 
existence, the wise and beautiful stories which fell 
from the Master’s lips, the eager ignorance (which 
was not too ignorant because it loved) of the 
‘disciples, their fresh astonishment, their open- 
heartedness, their trust, their love, the dreams and 
illusions in which they lived, the pleasant roaming 
life among the hills and fields, recall to us some- 
thing of the pleasure of our childhood, our infinite 
hopes then, our early walks in Eden. In the very 
midst of Christ’s manhood, we see the infinite 
childhood looking through his words and ways ; 
in the midst of sorrowful and stern expressions, we 
light on phrases which take us into a paradise of 


feeling where all is pure and new, where the ideal 
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becomes real, and then creates a fresh ideal,— 
phrases which a child might speak without 
knowledge of their meaning, but which spoken by 
a man disclose some vision of the perfect life in its 
freshness, its creativeness, its simplicity, and its 
wisdom born of love. Something like that we see 
in childhood—a suggestion, a prophecy as it were 
of a more perfect life, of that unconscious, loving, 
trusting life, which men and women can so rarely 
touch in this self-conscious world. That is my first 
point. 

The natural life of children is a faint image of 
the perfect life in which we shall possess all things 
in creative innocence of joy. Not always, but yet not 
seldom, we see in our own children, or we can recall 
as ‘belonging to our childhood, times when in 
innocent happiness we inherited and possessed the 
earth. Wherever we went all things were ours, 
ours by the joy they gave us, and by the love we 
bore to them. It was a wealth which brought no 
pain or selfishness to the heart, unenvied, undefiled. 
None could take it away from us, and accumulation 
of it brought no ill. Every morning we woke into 
a new world because our heart was pure. It was 
almost a rapture, the first time we saw a snowdrop 
push its way to light, or a mountain grow blue on 


the horizon. At every new event like these, the 
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whole world became a new world ! The true creator 
is the child. 

Almost every hour brought its mystery, and 
every mystery its curiosity, and curiosity its effort, 
and effort discovery in which we had exulting 
pleasure. The slightest’ things were then of sur- 
passing interest, and the interest lasted long, for 
round them imagination, whose shuttle always flew, 
wove wondrous tales. A broken knife lying in a 
field, a sailor’s hat cast at our feet on the sea-shore 
by the wave—around these common things what 
long romances did busy fancy weave! Voices 
came to us as we Sat or slept alone, till we 
seemed to have other friends and companions 
than those we knew; visions of things beautiful 
or dreadful made our common walks thrill with 
excitement. We smiled, we wept, we knew not 
why; but what fine passion was in both! In 
truth we inherited the earth; we had a kingdom 
greater than any king possessed. 

And as we grew older, and became conscious of 
the world of unawakened thought and feeling, the 
powers of which to win their way we never doubted, 
—the world seemed inexhaustible ; to drain life 
dry impossible ; to weary of it inconceivable. We 
looked before and after, but we did not “ pine for 
what is not,’ for all things were ours ; and to us 
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time and space were nothing. It was a life lived 
in eternity, yet the present was sufficient: in this, 
at least, so like to the existence of the Divine, all- 
comprehending One, that it is no figure of speech 
to call the kingdom of the child the kingdom of 
God. 

How rapidly at last it faded,—faded, as it were, 
in a single day. We woke, and lo! it was gone, 
the place thereof knew itno more. But still, exiled 
as we are in our sterner manhood from its kingdom, 
we pay it visits when we can without too much 
pain, and, in spite of the cherubim and the flaming 
sword which wave before its gate, penetrate its 
glades and woods again. It is our own thought and 
not the angels which drives us forth once more in 
the sweat of our face to eat bread, to walk among the 
thorns and thistles of the disenchanted earth. But 
when our thoughts are pure, and our lives for a 
time ideal, we slip back into the dream-land which 
always encompasses us, the flaming sword is gone, 
the cherubim donot stand in our way, we are children 
again. Nay, more, there are times when we do 
more than visit it in dreams, when we seem to see 
this practical life (as we call it) as the real dream, 
when we wake as out of a troubled vision and find 
ourselves children again, looking out on all things 


with the same rapture, the old freshness, the old 
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oa 3 
alive. And yet there is, running through and 


mingling with the dream, the strength and know- 
ledge, the moral greatness of a manhood which has. 
won much through struggle, and which knows that 
it has made much more possible. It is in these 
hours, when we are children and yet men, that we 
know what we shall be in the perfect life ; that we 
enter into that kingdom of God which is beyond 
this world, and compass part of the meaning of the 


curiosity, the old power of creating ; again, again 


text, “ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, shall in no wise enter 
therein.” 


THE. CHICD-LIKE BEART 


“* Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.” —MATTHEW 
Xvili. 4. 

OF two elements of the child-like heart I speak 
now, and of their likeness to the same elements in 
the religious heart—of Love and Trustfulness. 

Our young love is the child of the tender care of 
parents, long continued, minute and watchful. It 
is not very deep, for the deepest love is made of a 
million threads woven together into the closest web 
in the work of many years, and in different weathers 
of life. It does not possess the rapture and the 
ecstasy which come with that passion in after life. 
It is a quiet, natural, unconscious feeling, asking no 
questions of itself, undeformed in the healthiest 
natures by jealousy, unspoiled by the ebb and flow 
of passion’s changing sea. It is the air the child 


breathes, and though he would pine were it removed, 
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he does not think of it, or discuss it, or even seem 
conscious of it. 

And this is the truest picture of the love we 
should bear to One whom we believe to be our 
Father in Christ Jesus ; a love which we do not 
seek to define lest we should spoil it, which has its 
roots in the unconscious gratitude which we give 
Him for His watchful care, which makes us happy 
we know not why, which keeps us from wrong, not 
because we are afraid of punishment, but-because 
we do not like to do Him wrong. It is without 
the storms of any passion, calm by reason of its 
being the natural and healthy atmosphere of the 
soul. Untroubled by our thoughts of it, or by 
doubts of it, we do not even consciously thank God 
for it: our thanks are in our enjoyment of it, as 
flowers thank the sun. 

This is the sort of love which lasts the longest 
and bears the tempest best, which is, indeed, 
astonished by punishment, but never thinks of 
being angry with God for it ; which cries aloud at 
times, but only clasps the closer for its pain the 
knees of God. There is another kind, unlike to 
this, of love to God. It is intensely self-conscious, 
it watches its own ebb and flow with morbid fear 
and morbid joy. It questions its own existence, it 


thrills with painful excitement. It demands much, 
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it exhausts itself to give more and more, it can 
neither let God nor itself alone. I do not say that 
it is not a true affection, but it is unnaturally 
wrought. It imports the passions of jealousy and 
anxiety into the relation of a child to a father, and 
it is subject, like earthly love, to woful re-actions. 
It often breaks down under trial, it is sometimes 
stricken dead by temptation, and not rarely after 
such a death, it rises again as anger, unbelief, or 
despair. Do not seek its hot rooms and its intoXxi- 
cation of feeling. Keep in the fresh air which 
blows across the meadows of your childhood, and 
love God as you loved your father and mother. 
That will last. 

From such a love is born perfect trust. Of all 
rare things on earth, and of all beautiful things, 
trustfulness is the most beautiful and the most rare. 
True, it is hard to trust, for we have been often 
deceived ; but when we find trustfulness in friend 
or lover, it charms as nothing else can do. And on 
us it has a reflex influence; it keeps us true, for 
no baseness is so great as its betrayal. 

In happy childhood we have its continual beauty 
before our eyes. Trust is natural to the child, and 
he has no experience of betrayal. But even though 
this trust, being but instinctive, has no merit in the 
children, it is our greatest pleasure with them. 


More even than our natural instinct of love of 
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them, it keeps us faithful to them. It strengthens 
our love and makes it new, and yet deeper, each 
day. It is all but impossible to repulse it, and the 
tales of those who have requited with cruelty the 
trust of the child who, stole his hand into theirs, 
and looked up for protection into their eyes, give 
us a wordless horror. 

Watch a child with his parents, Wherever they 
are he is at home. He plays, he lives in their 
shadow which is his shelter. He refers his trivial 
joys to them, and claims their interest without a 
shade of doubt. He abides upon their word as on 
truth itself; in the slightest ill or pain he runs to 
them, secure of the sympathy he demands as his 
right. Should a doubt intrude, his trust is stronger. 
It takes much consistent falsehood and harshness 
to chill the trust of your child in you. And in his 
heart he attains that deep rest which enables him, 
by removing all fear and referring all difficulties to 
another, to be as restless in pleasure as he likes to 
be. He knows that he will be checked when he is 
going too far or into wrong, and he gives himself 
up to enjoyment without trouble. Is not his life 
and its direction in other and higher hands than his 
own? 

Not that he reasons on this, or is conscious of it. 
He feels at rest, and does not ask why. This, too, 
is the continual picture of the trust of a religious 
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man in God. Only he does reason on it, and his 
heart, as befits a man, is conscious of whom it 
trusts, and why. He is at home when he travels 
in the country, in the city, in the loneliest hour, in 
all the world, for he knows that God is with him, 
and that his life is hidden in the hollow of his 
- Father’s hand. There is nothing too trivial for him 
to ask his Father about, no sympathy too great to 
demand from God, for he knows he will get it. He 
may doubt on questions of theology, but he never 
doubts the goodness and love of God to men. He 
may see no way out of trouble, but he never thinks 
that God will not redeem him when it is right, and 
he is content to wait. He does wrong, and is 
miserable, but his misery does not hurry him. away 
from God in fear, but drives him home, trembling, 
weeping, but certain of forgiveness. And so it 
comes to pass, that in that trust he has, even here, 
the rest which remaineth, and the peace which 
Christ left to the children of his Father. For his 
life is in other hands than his own, in wiser, gentler 
hands. Hecan take the world as it comes and 
enjoy it, and do his work in it, and be cheerful and 
natural, knowing that when he exceeds or slips 
into folly or sin, he will be told of it by One who 
watches and guides him unremittingly. He rests 
on the faithfulness of God. And God repays the 
trust of His child, be certain, by His pleasure in it. 
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In this also the resemblance on which we are 
dwelling holds good. The exquisite charm we are 
subject to when we feel trusted by our children is 
the truest image of God’s delight in our trust in 
Him. 

On the whole—and I repeat this very often—do 
you want the key to the religious life? It lies at 
your hand in your own family. The word of God 
is very nigh you, if you have ears to hear it. In 
the common relation of child to parent and of 
parent to child, is the image of our relation to God 
and of God to us; in the ordinary life of children, 
the image of the spirit of the kingdom of God ; in 
common, natural, quiet love and trust, with ex- 
amples of which any happy home can furnish us, is 
the image of the best kind of love and trust which 
we can give to God. 

One word more of practical advice. These two 
great things, love of God and trust in Him are not 
preternatural feelings, hard for men involved in the 
swift movement of the world to feel, difficult for 
women to get and keep, who have many cares to 
attend to, There is no need for you to leave your 
daily work to gain them. Love and trust in God 
do not abide in wild excitement of feeling. The 
Alpine realm of religious emotion is as unfit for 
everyday religious life as that of religious thought. 
It may be well now and then to visit it, to get into 
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the third heaven, if we can, and feel the unspeakable 
things of love and faith, but the religious love and 
trust which will best bear wear and tear, are simple, 
quiet, humble, employed about familiar matters of 
to-day. 


“¢ Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That has been and may be again.” 


The older we grow the more we love the 
emotions of religion which penetrate and warm the 
heart, but do not disturb it, or set it in a blaze. 
It is in youth and not in childhood, that we wish 
to make great sacrifices for the love of God, to feel 
passionately : but when we get something of the 
child back in after years we are better pleased to 
love God for the simple pleasure of loving Him, 
and to show our love by doing with a child’s affec- 
tion what we are told todo. In youth we wish to 
display our trust under great temptations. But all 
display injures the fibre of the soul, and the beauty 
of trust is hurt when it is divorced from humility. 
Our trust is loveliest and most soothes the soul 
when it gives up our life into the hands of God, and 
says, “ Thou knowest all—the best for me, the best 
for those I love—teach me to do little things well, 
teach me to do, to-day, the common deeds of love.” 

Itis not to feel passionately towards God, but 
to feel profoundly that we want, and that is best 
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attained by taking into the life and thought of 
manhood the spirit of the child. Then, however 
hard the path may be, and bleak the wind that 
blows upon it, however deadly pale from weariness 
and sorrow the countenance of life may look, a 
voice will say to us, “ Child, be comforted, thou art, 
even here, at home with me.” And looking up 
we shall see the face of God our Father. Then, 
too, as life draws near its close, and the worn-out 
man decays, the eternal childhood in us shall arise 
and begin to take its wings. The soul, like the 
woodland at winter’s close, will feel a new life run 
through its veins, and swell like the buds of leaves 
and flowers, with uncomprehended but fresh emo- 
tion. It is getting ready for the festival of spring. 
Childhood is coming back again, all that is sweet, 
pure, creative, and joyful in childhood ; all that 
lives simply and trusts restfully mingled with later 
wisdom and energy and adoration of the Highest, 
One short and bitter struggle is before us, and 
that being over, we Ict slip the worn-out garment, 
and stand as a child before the doors of heaven, 
before the infinite eyes of Christ. He bends, as of 
old, to take us in his arms, and we hear his words. 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 


Heaven.” 
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‘Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us. 

“Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.” — 
HEBREWS xi. I, 2. 

THE illustration in the text is drawn from the 
games in the amphitheatre. The Christians were 
the runners, and the prize eternal life with God. 
Seated on the encircling banks were spectators, not 
uninterested or careless, but those who had them- 
selves run the same race, and now had won the 
prize. No sympathy therefore could be greater 
than that they had for those who ran below. By 
these every success of the racers was hailed with 
joy, every failure mourned and pitied. 

We are not alone as we run to God, not uncared 
for. There is a cloud of witnesses whose unseen 
multitudes encircle us with the victorious faith and 


patience of a thousand thousand years. All the 
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crowned saints of the Past watch with passionate 
love all the contending spirits of the Present. 

And this was the encouragement which the 
writer gave to the new runners of the Christian 
course. They had lately enrolled themselves, they 
had not as yet suffered much. “Ye have not as 
yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.” But 
the hour of persecution was at hand, and it behoved 
them to be worthy of the noble witnesses of old. 

They were not marching unto death, but unto 
life ; not to loneliness, but to the society of the just 
made perfect ; not to anarchy, but to a city which 
had foundations, whose builder and maker was God. 
This would be a glorious Future, but the Past 
was no less glorious. For there was the cloud of 
witnesses, brothers all, who had suffered for the 
faith, wrought righteousness, renounced the world, 
lived for the invisible and won its rapture. There- 
fore, encouraged by the Past, ennobled in the 
Future, enwrapt in the Present by the mighty cloud 
of martyrs—let them run with patience the race 
that was set before them, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of their faith. 

And they needed the exhortation, for if they had 
not much persecution now, it was different a little 
while afterwards. Then another amphitheatre en- 
compassed them, and another cloud of witnesses, 
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full of cruel eyes ; and cruel voices shouted for their 
death. The sand on which they ran was stained 
with blood and black with fire, and when they died 
the Roman world cried—Fool! It was something 
great not to be faint-hearted then ; it needed then 
something more than our untortured faith to run 
the Christian race. But the bitter time brought 
forth its own support. God was very near,as He 
is near to us when bitterest is the pain we bear for 
Him. Their brother Christ held their hand when 
the lion leaped upon them, as he holds ours when 
for the sake of his truth we stand against the world. 
Nor had they need then to look back far into the 
past to find in the great endurance of martyrs, long 
since dead, encouragement. There were witnesses 
closer and dearer than Abraham and Moses and 
Isaiah, more within the range of human imagination. 
There was scarcely a Christian family who could 
not think of one of their own blood as dead for the 
faith, There were hundreds known to every 
Christian congregation, names that were household 
words, who had passed triumphant through their 
trial, and were now at rest. What these had been 
yesterday, they themselves might be to-morrow ; 
for daily they expected the wild beast, the sword, 
or the flame. Living then in the heart of persecu- 


tion, and with the voices of the slain for God ringing 
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in their very ears, they could not think of them as 
dead. Their dead were always alive, always present 
withthem. The death-day of a martyr was called 
his birthday, the day on which he was born into a 
higher life. On every yearly return of the day, the 
people assembled near where the martyr lay, the 
story of his confession and suffering was read aloud, 
and the communion celebrated at his tomb in the 
conviction of an everlasting and vital union with 
him in Christ, for whom he had witnessed a good 
confession. And then, each heard in his heart, as 
he went home, all the dead crying—“ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death;” all saw encompassing them, 
watching them with love, the mighty cloud of 
martyrs, and heard them sing—‘“ Run with patience 
the race that is set before you, looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of your faith.” 

And now with regard to us: we do not suffer 
persecution as they did. Their bones have paved 
the path on which we walk so easily. The comfort 
and freedom of every step we take in our race have 
been bought by human constancy in pain for the 
sake of righteousness and love. But we have other 
sufferings. To live with some pain seems the 
destiny of man ; and there is a persecution which 
the spirit of every age inflicts on those who follow 
truth within it, and of which many bear the brunt ; 
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and of these many are not called Christians. As 
to the spirit of the world, it is in all ages the same, 
and it never is unpersecuting. It never spares 
those who go against it, who will not follow its 
maxims, subscribe to its laws, or enrol in its regi- 
ment, who will not cry with it—“Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.” 

Who does not know how we are tempted? 
tempted by sins that arise out of our civilisation, 
by our pampered sensitiveness, by our very culture, 
by our imagination, curiosity, passions, by over- 
plenty ; by money, and power, and display; by 
vanity and change. We are persecuted by our 
desires, allured to offer incense on the altars of 
devils, to turn aside from the race to rest, to join the 
dance or the drift of pleasure or of getting on, and 
to say good bye to God. There are things within 
us far worse than the Christians of old had to fear 
in the amphitheatre ; more to be dreaded than the 
sword or the flame or the wild beasts of the desert. 

O recall in this whirl of life, whose noise deafens 
the ears of the spirit—recall the vision of the text. 
Out of sight, but in most real existence, a cloud 
of witnesses encompasses you. Solemn beautiful 
faces ; solemn with the calm of eternal righteous- 
ness, alit with the ardent movement of eternal love, 


beautiful with the light of holiness triumphant, 
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impassioned with desire for your victory—these 
are watching you in your race! Let the thought 
awaken your heart and sanctify your life, bring you 
some strength to endure in trial, some courage to 
do your duty. 

It is impossible to say that the dead have no 
influence on our lives. They touch us from the 
Past. Their “living soul is flashed on ours.” 
We walk through life like men who make their 
way through an alpine valley, dark below, but 
from the upper edge of whose precipices sweeps 
back an upland country bathed in light. Thence 
come to us, walking far beneath, the whispers of 
the upper hills, sweet waters that fall down and 
carry with them flowers unknown below; and 
through ‘the serried pines, sometimes the flashing 
of a light unspeakable. For so to us arrive at 
hours, when the soul is intent, the mystic hints, 
the rare voices, the inspiration whence we know 
not, of that vast world of souls beyond, of the 
great and good made perfect. 

But in no mysterious magical way, vouchsafed 
only to a few initiated. The way is the common 
way, whereby thought touches thought on earth ; 
and the initiation is a heart calm and pure, an 
imagination eager and clear, “a conscience like a 


sea at rest.” There are no visible signs of this 
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communion, they would but desecrate it ; no mani- 
festations to the sense, for these things are the 
property of the spirit ; but in ineffable nearness of 
sympathy and cheer and comfort, in the vitalizing 
and soothing strength that the more perfect 
characters give to the less perfect, we win a power 
we know not in temptation; a quiet which keeps 
us apart from the crowd that whirls its noisy dance 
around its stupid gods ; an encouragement to live 
on when useful life seems ended ; courage, anima- 
tion, out of which springs patience in the race—till 
at last, this invisible world becomes so present, so 
real, constant, and living, that we see as it were 
the writer’s vision, row on row around us, climbing 
a mighty amphitheatre, the noble army of martyrs, 
the goodly fellowship of all the saints praising 
God, and among them One, the Leader and Per- 
fecter of Faith, like to a Son of Man, who watching 
us, cries out with joy and love—“ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 


THE CHRISTIAN RACE 


‘“ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us. 

**Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.— 
HEBREWS xii. I, 2. 

I HAVE spoken of the encouragement in the 
Christian race—“ we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses ”»—and I touch now upon 
the necessities of that race, implied in this phrase: 
“Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” 

What then are these necessities? The first is 
renunciation, the second patience. 

“Lay aside every weight.” The weight is that 
which impedes the swiftness of the runner—not 
sin,—very likely some excess of what is right ; 
some pleasure or business which, not wrong in 
itself, and not wrong for others, encumbers you ,; 
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some pursuit which idles you too much, some 
pleasant joy which is so exciting to your special 
temper of body or mind as to enfeeble your moral 
honour ; some fancy which flutters your heart into © 
folly ; some society which disinclines you for duty, 
some anxieties which hide from you the things 
which are really worthy; some habit which ties 
you down to the things that pass away—things 
which do not destroy your life with God, but make 
it drag in its course like an overweighted runner. 
Cast them off as a runner casts off his clothes, 
one by one, before he settles into his speed. 
There is only one thing really needful: the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness. 

These are encumbrances, but sin is for a time— 
till we repent—the ruin of our race. The words 
“easily. beset us,” are better rendered, “subtly 
encircling us.” And that is more worth saying 
than the other. It is not the sin to which we are 
most liable that is our greatest danger. We are 
conscious of, and on guard against, the main 
temptation of our life; but the sin that has 
grown upon us, we know not how; slowly, 
subtly ; whose beginnings we thought little of, 
or thought good ; whose magnitude we did not 
conceive till we were at its mercy, till one morning 


we found ourselves its slave—that is the terrible 
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serpent that collars and strangles our race. We 
are like a runner who has been drugged. At first 
there is drowsiness, then languor, then failure of 
will, then faltering steps, then blindness that can- 
not see God, and singing ears that cannot hear 
His voice. Or it is as if a fine net—so subtly 
threaded that it seems invisible—had settled down 
over our head, and slowly crept down our body as 
we ran, till we are altogether entangled, and fall on ¢ 
the path, as falls the dead. Awake, ere it be too 
late—cast off the entanglements of life. So run, 
not as uncertainly. It is a piteous and dreadful 
thing to be mastered by a subtle sin. 

The second necessity is Patience.| The ancients 7 
had their virtue—Fortitude. It was more active 
than passive, for the standpoint of ancient ethics 
was self-sufficingness. In the Christian idea of 
Patience, the passive element of it is as prominent 
as the active; even more prominent, for first, 
the life we live on earth is often a life of suffering ; 
and secondly, the idea of humility—wholly foreign 
to’ antiquity—was one of the roots of Christian 
ethics. “a 

Therefore, Patience in the Christian thought has 
two sides—perseverance in act, and endurance 
with humility. It is the virtue of suffering as 


well as of doing; of steadiness in advance, and 
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of quiet clinging to one’s post ; of active fighting 
and of endurance. And sorely do we need it, 
when we have laid aside our weights and sin. 
For we did not dislike, we even loved our weights. 
They encumbered the Christian race, but they 
pleased our life, refreshed the way, took the sense 
of trouble off the heart, made us sleep when we 
were weary, made us forget the storm and stress. 
We did not feel them as weights; they were our 
distractions. And without them, life is stern at 
first; so stern, that we do not know what to do 
with it. Were it not for God’s restraining hand, 
we had gone back to where we left them on the 
path and taken them up again. It is a far cry yet 
before the stern running becomes pleasure ; before, 
trained and customed to strong effort, we have 
made ourselves so strong as to delight in duty, and 
in duty alone. When we begin, thus, patience is 
needed, the patience of perseverance, the resolute 
waiting of action towards a strength in which we 
believe, but which we do not as yet possess. 
Breath may fail, effort be torment, a thousand 
hands will drag you back, if you have much 
weighted your life. You may have to struggle on 
with parched lips and failing limbs. Sometimes 
you will wonder if the end is worth the pain. But 
there is only one way of getting to God, if we 
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have burdened our running with many distrac- 
tions, and it is, when the tribulation of leaving 
them is on us, to have that patience of tribulation 
which is perseverance. There is nothing which 
will give you that power but faith in God, know- 
ledge that He will fulfil perfection in you—the 
faith that Jesus had, the author and finisher of 
your faith. 

And our sin which we have given up—Heaven 
and all its witnesses know the mighty trouble of 
that surrender, and what patience it needs. It is 
not that we wish to have it back again, now we 
have got it out of us, but it was so inwrought, 
so subtly woven in and out of every fibre of our 
being and life, that the tearing away of it has left 
everything sore. And the places where it lived 
are wounds, and the memory of it daily misery 
—the misery of knowing we were wrong, even 
when we have abandoned wrong—so that for a 
time, till we have made a new heart, life is nothing 
but suffering. Not then is the patience of per- 
severance needed, but the patience of endurance. 
We are getting our punishment; it is God’s 
righteous law, and even He Himself cannot quit 
us of it. We must bear it. How? In rebellion, 
in anger, in complaint that being now good, we 
yet suffer, and more keenly than when we were 
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sinning ? That is not patience! and the result 
of it is that we take back the sin. 

Bear it, on the contrary, in submission to that 
which we know to be just law ; in acknowledgment 
of the justice of the punishment, and in the certainty 
that justice itself is producing the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness within us. Bear it in love to God 
in whom this justice and righteousness that afflict 
us abide ; bear it in confession that punishment is 
love, since it is consuming our sins with fire; bear 
itin faith that, not by the punishment, but through 
it, we are being redeemed. Such is the patience 
of endurance. 

Now both these kinds of patience have their 
reward—their natural spiritual fruit—strength of 
soul. This is Fortitude ; that virtue which of all 
is greatest, next to Love; that virtue which 
filled the heart of St. Paul when close to death 
he said, “I have fought the good fight; I have 
finished my course ; I have kept the faith :” the 
virtue which was highest of all in Christ, when, in 
the midst of his agony, he said, “ Father, not my 
will, but thine be done.” 

These, then,—to gather up what I have said in 
these two sermons—are the three thoughts with 
regard to this Christian race—the encouragement 
derived from the vision of the victorious dead who | 
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are alive and watch us from their height ; the two 
necessities for the running—Christian Renunciation 
and Christian Patience. 

But the writer does not end here; if he did, we 
should not be satisfied. We need a complete ideal 
in our own humanity ; we need one who fulfilled 
all that.the martyred saints desired to be on earth. 
We need a king from among ourselves who is king 
because in him human love and faith and right- 
-eousness were supreme ; whose race was unweighted 
with distractions and not overwhelmed with sin; 
whose patience was made perfect. We need to 
find one on whom all our thought of man may 
concentrate itself, one who will tell us that the 
perfection we desire is possible for Human Nature. 

So the writer felt—and at the last he placed 
before his hearers Jesus, the Master of mankind. 
At the head of this mighty cloud of witnesses, one 
sits higher than the rest, the chief of those who 
have done and suffered, the leader and the perfecter 
of faith in his Father. It is to his confession that 
we look for encouragement the most ; from him that 
we win a daily sympathy, a deeper communion than 
from any other of our fellow men; from him that 
we know what our race should be; in him that we 
find the highest human love and life, whensoever 
we despair of our humanity. There is the victorious 
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man: ‘the vision of our humanity, the proof that we 
are capable of being sons of God. Beyond him is 
the Father, through whom he became what he was ; 
through whom we shall become what he is. And 
as we look we cry out with St. Paul, “We are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

So is completed the picture of the text. Itis a 
favourite subject of Christian art. In those old 
pictures painted when religious art strove to render 
oncanvas or on wall the supernatural rather than the 
natural, divine expression rather than beautiful 
form, illimitable ideas imperfectly expressed rather 
than limitable ideas perfectly expressed, we see 
Christ seated in the centre under the raining light 
that falls from the eternal Father, and on either side 
in radiating lines, kings, and martyrs, and all the 
saintly dead of the historic years, prophets, priests, 
and virgins, bearing the instruments of their suffer- 
ings and the palms of victory; and above the 
evangelists, the crowd of angels and the heavenly 
host. As we look, it requires but little imagination 
to shape below a struggling band of runners upon 
earth, whom this great assembly are compassing 
about with faithful watching and with great hopes. 

And we are of that number! Let us, therefore, 
run our race with patience, looking unto Jesus 
through youth, through manhood, and through old 
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age ; so running that we may obtain. And when at 
last only one step is needed to bring us face to face 
with the brightness of the great Rewarder’s presence, 
and the welcome of the redeemed who are with him 
in glory, we shall hear, as the sounds of earth die on 
our ears, the voice of Jesus say to us—“ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 


THE UNUSED TALENT 


‘¢ Then he which had received the one talent came and said, Lord, 
I knew thee that thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed : 

‘And I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, 
there thou hast that is thine.” -MATTHEW xxv. 24, 25. 

“ And that one talent which ’twas death to hide” — 
so said Milton. What did he mean ? He meant that 
if he did not use that which was committed to him, 
so as at least to double its power, he was a dead man. 
Nor was this only the fantastic phrase of a poet, but 
of one who, when he wrote it, was in the midst ofa 
keen political and ecclesiastical struggle, to which 
—throwing by for a time his imaginative world— 
he gave his whole intellect and life, making one of 
those great sacrifices of pleasure and peace for the 
sake of truth, which are as famous in history as they 
are of inspiring example to mankind. We listen 
then to him seriously when he speaks, and know 
that he believed his words to be true—I shall be a 
dead man if I hide my talent ; I am alive if I use it. 


In God’s eyes, then, are we dead or alive? Some 
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have ten talents, some five, some only one ; but the 
question is the same for all—“ Are we using what 
we have for God and man?” If we are, we are 
alive, and the proof of our life is that the powers we 
possess are growing greater in our hands, and have 
become reproductive in others. God is receiving: 
His own with increase of it in others. That is life. 
It is life when we feel that creativeness is becoming 
more creative, and love more capable of giving, and 
truthfulness more easy, and sympathy more quick 
to feel and to express itself; when simplicity is to 
us more beautiful, and joy is won from a greater 
number of things, and reverence and humility are 
more natural to the soul, and excitement more wise, 
and hope more bright-eyed, and faith more certain, 
and the power of self-repression, through tenderness 
for others, more sure to work when it is needed, 
and imagination and invention more readily kindled 
to their work, and practical ability swifter and 
keener in its execution of thought. 

To feel and rejoice in growth in good things, and 
in enjoyment of the powers they possess and create 
—that is to be alive, and nothing in the world is to 
be compared with it; for along with the quick ~ 
movement there is peace. It is a full river run- 
ning at speed, but quiet throughout its depth, and 
making its waves a blessing as they flow. Be that 
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your aspiration ; and while you live for the earth 
through which your waters stream to fertilize it, 
let every drop of your river be conscious of the 
divine ocean to which you go, and in which your 
life will not be lost, but increased a hundred-fold— 
the ocean of that infinite love which is the life of 
God. 

The opposite of that is death. It is not death to 
die, but it is death to live without using one’s self, 
without usefulness to the world. The wages of 
self, like the wages of sin, are death ; and they are 
paid not only in the other world, but now, day by 
day, hour by hour. There is not a day of idleness 
for which the skeleton king we serve does not 
give into our bosom something of himself, and he 
gives good measure. No pay-master can be more 
generous or more certain. As we go on serving 
him, he doubles and trebles his wage, until, one by 
one, all our powers, graces, gifts, faculties, affections, 
intellect, invention, capacities for work and help 
and loving kindness are filled with death. We 
move among men and seem alive. But we are a 
living death. In the home of the soul, on its 
' solitary plains, there are nothing but dead bones. 
And we hear a voice saying, “Son of Man, can 
these bones live?” And the answer is—“ Lord 
God, Thou knowest.” Yes, only He can know. 
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And if, in the midst of our dead, there be one 
faint desire living (which moves like a searcher 
for some loved one over a battle-field, among 
the corpses of all that selfish sloth has slain 
within us, mourning bitterly), let it cry aloud to 
God—“ Come from the four winds, O Love, and 
breathe upon these slain, that they may live.” 
And if that prayer be strong, then, in a rushing 
wind, which brings the pain of life upon its wings, 
God comes to make us alive. 

But it is hard to move a man in this condition 
of soul. Such a man Christ here describes, and 
all the symbols he uses are full of force. Nothing 
is more common than laziness—the laziness that 
arises from self—and the warnings of the great 
Worker ought to come home to us. They are 
grave and stern enough, and, strange to say, they 
have but little mercy in them. Sloth that springs 
from selfishness shares with unforgivingness the 
distinction of the unmitigated sentence of Jesus— 
“Thou wicked and slothful servant.” 

Well, first he lays his talent by, wrapt up in 
a napkin. Carefully treated indeed it is! And 
many there be who plume themselves upon this 
way of taking care of their talents. “God gave 
them me,” they say, “I will watch over them lest 
they be spoiled or soiled by the world ; I will enjoy 
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them in myself alone. They shall be kept like old 
silver or rare porcelain, wrapt up, and taken out at 
intervals to see how beautiful they are ; reserve 
shall guard them, and on great occasions when 
the eyes of the world are turned upon me, I will 
use them. But my intelligence is too fine for 
daily use, and my sympathy too delicate for the 
rough ways of men, and I cannot bear to invent, 
or to imagine for, the commonplace!” 

O fool, to keep is to destroy! There is no rust 
that eats more quickly, more eagerly into your silver 
talent than the pride that protects it for yourself ; 
no moth that frets so fast your fine tissue as this 
kind of reserve. The life of all gifts is in their 
use, and the more delicate and beautiful they 
are, the more do they need the fresh air of the 
world, and distribution through humanity. This 
is their very food and sunlight. And if their 
fineness and delicacy be of the true kind, which 
is stronger the finer it is—like those subtle-linked 
coats of mail wrought by the artist-smiths of old— 
it will take all the blows of the world, and be 
neither pierced nor dented, turning the edge of 
scorn, and of abuse; while its fineness makes it 
easy to carry.in the weary day. Too fine for 
use! It is weakness, not fineness, which is wrapt 


in the napkin. 
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Moreover, the glory and duty of the strong and 
delicate gifts is their power to civilize the rude, 
to make daily life poetical, to lift the common- 
place into the beautiful, to crystallize the dark 
dust of the earth into the diamond. Nay, more, 
when they are best and finest, as they were in 
Christ, the men who have them do not znutend 
to do these things. They see the rude as gentle ; 
all daily life is poetry to them; there is no 
commonplace ; all the world is lovely; and it is 
by thus seeing and believing that the rude are 
best made tender, and. the commonplace folk 
find beauty. This is the God-like in these 
delicate gifts. Lay them by, and they are robbed 
of their divinity. It is not only slothful, it is 
‘wicked. 

But another reason may be given for wrap- 
ping your talent in a napkin—fear of losing it. 
“Tf I spend it I shall lose it. It is my only trea- 
sure: let me guard it, lest I be robbed of it, and 
when the Master comes, I shall say—‘ Lord, here 
is my talent, I have been very careful of it.’” 

Who told you it was yours? It is not yours, 
and no greater mistake can be made in life than 
this imagination. To start your life on the lines 
of that belief is to endanger the use of your life ; to 
continue it on those lines is to destroy it. To fear 
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to lose your gifts and powers proves that you have 
no notion of what you really are, and why you are 
here. These powers yours! You will have to 
drive that idea utterly away, and reform and re- 
organize every single conception you have of life 
before you can be worth anything in the world ; 
and then, when you are convinced that all you 
have is yours only on trust for use for men, you 
will not fear to lose your gifts by spending them. 
You will know that spending is the use of gifts, 
and hoarding, their abuse; and when you have 
spent them, and spent them hoping for nothing 
again, there is a glorious surprise in waiting for 
you—for you will find that they are not lost, but 
doubled. When you have drained dry the fountain 
of love within, and think you have no more to 
give, lo! when your love is again called upon, the 
fountain is twice as full as before of living water! 
When you have poured out all your passionate 
feeling of human sorrow or joy into music or 
into song, that men may learn to feel as you 
have felt ; when you have thrown all you have felt 
for years of silent pleasure in the woods, among 
the hills, or by the sea, upon the canvas, or 
into the poem, that men may learn to love, and 
have delight in beauty—have you lost your 
power? No, doubled it! Greater is your passion, 
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deeper your pleasure, higher your aim, richer 
your imagination, swifter, casier, more human, 
more victorious your creative hand. “Lord,” you 
cry, “thy pound hath gained five pounds.” 

Moreover, if we did lose our gift in spending it, 
we ought to have the heart to lose it rather than 
the cowardice to keep it. What if we lose it ? 
Another would win it, and if the other were made 
happy by it, what greater reward need we ask in 
life ? It is not often we have the glorious chance of 
making another supremely good or happy, and if 
we get the chance, and do no wrong to right and 
truth in taking it, why, let us fling everything aside 
to seize it! This would be the great acceptance, 
not the great refusal, of the call of Jesus—“ Occupy 
till I come.” 

There are some who, looking back upon their 
lives, see that for years they have done little more 
than receive. At their feet, into their hands, love 
from all sides has poured its gifts! They have 
claimed it to the full, and their claim has been 
allowed. Let them remember, ere it be too late, 
to give back all the love they have taken, and to 
give it back tenfold, with watchfulness, with delicate 
care, and with a tender repentance for having 
received so much and returned so little. They 
have been happy in being loved. If they would be 
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blessed, let them live by the words of Jesus—“ It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” For there 
is a danger that such men and women should, from 
the habit of so much receiving, lose slowly the 
habit of giving, and begin, as age creeps on, to get 
a little slothful—or, from the lavishness of love 
given, to be a little careless of spending it on others, 
or even to imagine that their gracious receiving is 
as good as giving; so that they finally end in 
laying by all that has been given them, wrapt up 
for pleasant contemplation at intervals, but never 
‘used, never occupied, never felt to be a trust given 
them for the use of those who loved them, and for 
the whole world. If we have been greatly loved, 
we should be great spenders of love. To fear to 
lose it if we spend it, to have no heart to risk its 
loss, is indeed unworthiness. We have not then 
‘deserved the love we have won; or if we have 
‘deserved it, we are ceasing to deserve it. And 
swift and. inevitable is the punishment! All we 
have laid by decays, and all enjoyment of it 
dies. Never, then, through the commonness of re- 
ceiving, lose the temper and the activity of giving. 
It is a real danger of which I warn those who are 
much loved. Keep to the end the heart which does 
not ask—‘‘ How much shall I lose if I give?” If 
others win what we spend—what matter! There 
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is life and joy in spending all we have. There is 
none in laying it up in a napkin. 

And lastly, if you say—* All this has been said 
of me and of man, but my real judge to whom I 
shall have to answer is God; He gave these gifts, 
and I have to account to Him for them ;and He is 
austere, and if I spend them on men, I may lose 
them in myself. Then what will God do? I fear 
Him, for He reaps where He has not sown. I will 
put them by, and when judgment comes, He shall 
have them back—‘ There, Thou hast what is Thine, 
neither more nor less.’” 

The first answer, is that which Christ gave— 
That to spend on man is the true service of God. 
“To love my children,” God will say, “is to love 
me. To pretend to love me by keeping my gifts 
to yourself, is nothing but wickedness and sloth.” 
And you, who keep your love of God at home, and 
are content to nurse your religion for contempla- 
tion, to lay it up in a cabinet and admire it, know 
quite well, so that you have no excuse, that this is 
not love of God at all, but love of self—nor yet 
religion, any more than collecting pictures is being 
an artist. It is dainty sloth dressed up as piety ; 
and the daintier it is, the wickeder, because the more 
selfish. Well shall you deserve the judgment at 
the close—“Go into the darkness without and 
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weep and wail until you know the truth and 
livieaty” 

And as to your fear of losing the gift of God! 
“Were you afraid to risk it in my service?” God 
will say, ‘then you have never loved me.” 

And, indeed, that is the root of the matter, and 
when God speaks thus, we shall have nothing to 
reply. If we had loved, we should have had no 
fear, either of Him, or of losing what He gave us. 
If we had loved Him, we should not have conceived 
Him as austere, but have known Him as Love. 
And to know Him as Love, is also to know that we 
can never lose His gifts by giving them away. 
Nothing is wiser in the whole parable than Christ’s 
description of the false view which the man who 
laid up his talent in a napkin took of his master, 
“Thou art an austere man.” Not loving, he did 
not see God as Love. For, indeed, all love has this 
kind of courage in giving. Courage is the breath 
of Love. Love is ready to risk all without asking 
“why, or to what end?” ‘It is its own reason and 
its own conclusion ; and in loving God we cannot 
be too reckless, or too extravagant in the service of 
mankind. For the service of man is the service of 
goodness ; and the more of passion we put into it, 
the better ; and the less we shall have of passion 


to. give to evil things. 
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When one we love says to us—“ This do in my 
service,’ we feel we must do it. The demand 
besets us night and day till it be fulfilled. There 
is no room for doubt, or discussion, or fear of loss. 
We have no fear but one, lest we should not do the 
service as well, as beautifully as possible ; lest it 
should not be perfect. 

So ought we to feel to God and man in this 
solemn scene of life. We have gifts, talents to: 
spend! There are our fellow men before us—God’s: 
children. “‘ Occupy till I come,” God says ; “spend 
all that you have among them in my service. Lay 
nothing by, give all that is within you away. He 
that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life the same shall find it.” 

It is no harsh demand. God knows—and we 
shall know, as we fulfil it—that to perform it is 
very life, that in it we become ennobled ; that to do. 
it is to be at one with God who gives for ever, and 
lives by giving. Bring to it passion, and indeed as 
we do it, passion will deepen round it. Day and 
night the desire of fulfilling it will beset us. Fear, 
doubt, debate, will vanish ; we shall know our life. 
Faith and hope will be certain, bright and clear as 
the stars, because we love our work in God; and 
fear of Him shall wholly perish. God austere! Not 
to us who love Him and see His boundless love; 
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not to us who are fulfilling His call, working out 
His love on earth, spending all, keeping nothing 
wrapt up apart from men. 

So, we shall not be dead men, nor have the 
sorrow and the gloom of death within. We shall 
have Life, and know that we possess it ; and with 
the Life there is excelling joy. And with the 
joy arrives the last best blessing to us who are so 
tossed upon the tempestuous waters of life, peace 


that passeth understanding. 


THE SOLITUDE, OF CHRIST 


‘And when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up into a 
mountain to pray: and when the evening had come, he was there 
alone.” —MATTHEW xiv. 23. 

To act in this way was the constant habit of 
Christ, and it illustrates his character. He had 
been weary—so goes the tale—and he had sought 
rest. Into his solitude pressed the multitude, 
seeking to be taught. He put away his weariness, 
his desire for loneliness. All day long he spake to 
them—comforted, uplifted, redeemed them. When 
evening fell, his compassion was still unexhausted. 
Their wants engaged his love, and it was not till 
the last sufferer had been healed, the last words of 
tenderness spoken to the woman and the child, the 
last wearied traveller fed, that he relaxed the string 
—not till the evening was come was he left alone. 

Then, and not till then, the craving for repose 
which had been mastered, returned, but owing to 
the repression, with tenfold force. He could not 
even desire now the presence of his Apostles. He 
sent them away also with the crowd, and he was at 

O02 
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last alone. This is the Son of Man; master of the 
weakness of humanity for the sake of love, strangely, 
intimately human in the delicate realm of imagina- 
tive feeling. For who does not know—and many 
know it for fully half their lives—how mankind 
desires silence, the peace of solitude! To have a 
noiseless hour, to float with thoughts drifting down 
a flowing stream, whither the quietude will carry 
us ; to hear no more for a time the loud roar of the 
storm of human life ; not to listen to the incessant 
discussions within ourselves of conscience with 
temptation, of fear with hope, of the will with 
duty, of the passions in tempestuous argument, 
of the memories of the past with the realities of 
the present or the dreams of the future ; to be 
alone, and to lose ourselves ;—how deep, how 
necessary, how impassioned is this desire ! 

It is dear to our hearts to think that our Master 
Jesus felt its power. He departed into a mountain 
apart to pray, and when even was come he was 
there alone. 

When we are driven into solitude by weariness, 
or by inward trouble, or by the stress of consuming 
thought—how do we feed our solitude ? Sometimes 
it is by again brooding over that which has driven 
us away from men, by recapitulating our sorrow 
and our wrong ; by embodying our self and asking 


it to devour us. Sometimes we strive to lose 
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ourselves in work, in plodding viciousness of work, 
while all the time our trouble underflows the work 
and never ceases to afflict, so that the work is itself 
a part of the disease. Work does not then heal 
the irritation, for it does not get rid of self. Some- 
times we turn to excitement, and nourish that 
within—and all the more for solitude—until we 
cannot bear at last that it should not take form, 
and we flash back to life again and make the inner 
excitement outward. 

These are the evil or the useless ways of Hing 
loneliness. | There is but one way of using “it well. 
It is to pass in its hours out of ourselves into 
union with that which is greater, nobler, more 
glorious than ourselves—so that we and all our 
trouble and wrong are lost in reverence, love and 
adoration. An hour a day like that, in which we 
live wholly disunited from our craving, brooding, 
stinging, devouring self, borne away on the joy of 
love, at one with infinite Nature and the eternal 
love of God, is like a draught of the elixir of life. 
We return to the world renewed with youth, having 
won power, with something of the immortal child- 
hood of joy within our hearts, careless of trouble, 
easy conquerors of wrong, set free from tyrannous 
thoughts, having slain low-browed and degrading 
Care: 

And this was the use Christ made of solitude. 
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_It_was_thus—he—losthimsé!f7 He went into the 
stillness of the night, beneath the starlit skies. 
There the mighty world of thought which is the 
life of Nature, the God who thinks therein and 
instantly takes form to us in all that the senses 
receive, poured itself into Jesus, and then took him 
into Himself, so that his soul, restored by this. 
intense communion, felt the deep and silent joy 
which is more profound than the ocean, and vaster 
than the skies. Peace and clear air, and pleasant 
grass were on the hill-top ; but. more peaceful than 
the stillness of the night, and purer than the air, 
and more simple and lowly than the flowers of the 
field, was the heart of Jesus, refreshed by the love 
of Nature because he loved it. He had been tired, 
disturbed, tossed to and fro by the noise of life. 
Now all was forgotten. The whole eternity of 
God’s creative life, rushing in inconceivable swift- 
ness, but calm from its very speed, entered into his 
heart, and lulled it into rest. eS: 
But this was not all. He drew near not only to 
God in Nature, but to the Father of his Humanity. 


»” 


“He went apart ¢o pray ;” not only prayer as sup- 
plication, but prayer in its highest sense, speechless 
communion with his Father ; that steady, solitary 
placing of all his life, and thoughts, and feelings, of 
all his past and all. the future in which he hoped, 


before God ; all his cares and desires, hopes and 
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fears, his highest work and his smallest trouble 
entrusted to his Father, in absolute union of love 
and faith—until all that was of earth and of the 
world vanished away from his heart, and the will 
of God alone became his will, the test of all he 
might and might not do. This was the ground of 
his deep serenity in life, of the peace he left as his 
last legacy to his disciples. This was the quiet sea 
in which he bathed his soul when the day had been 
weary and the pressure of trouble great. And he 
passed back again to the world from his mountain 
solitude, refreshed, and comforted, and made strong,, 
—in one word, heard by God and answered. 

His whole teaching had been misunderstood. 
We have here recorded that which was a constant 
element in the thoughts of those who listened to 
him ; which again and again he heard expressed 
—the political and worldly cry which beset every 
prophet of the day. The people would have made 
him a king. Here, in the deep stillness of night 
and God, he felt the Presence of One who under- 
stood all within him, and who made him more 
conscious even than before, that the true king 
of men was he who died for love, who bore 
witness in obedience to the truth. One touch of 
that thought was Peace passing understanding, 
and when the fulness of Peace had come, he 


returned to his work with men. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL 


“* He looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” —HEBREWS xi. Io, 


THE writer of this Epistle, as he pictured in 
his mind the career of Abraham, saw the patriarch 
as one who passed onward through life, giving up 
the visible and the transient for the sake of 
realities, invisible and eternal, of which he had no 
proof save within, but which he believed in, and 
through his belief, realized. The writer saw the 
ancient hero of his race, and his heart swelled 
with admiration. 

But what did he really see? What did he 
reverence? He saw and reverenced a character, 
He saw the courage, faith, resolution, obedience 
to the voice within, which sent Abraham forth 
from his home, sacrificing all, to follow God alone; 
the wandering life which mixed with many men, 
but never was seduced from righteousness, save 


once ; the soul, careless of worldly rights and wealth 
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which tossed to Lot the choice of all he wished ; 
the heart that year after year longed for the 
promise and the son that came not, and yet did 
not distrust God ; the dweller in the mountains and 
on the plains who did’ not care to make a resting 
place for himself, for he lived in the joy of two 
great conceptions—first, that God was always with 
him, and secondly, that in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed ; whose compassion 
and boldness were equally deep when he pleaded 
with the Almighty for the sinful city ; and who 
died as he had lived—God and the mountain sim- 
plicity in his heart,—having built up into finished 
form and charm that strong and stately character, 
equally natural and noble. As he fell asleep he 
looked up from the city within him, which God and 
he had built, to the archetypal city beyond which had 
foundations, which God had built and made for him; 
the heavenly soul which answered to his earthly soul. 

“ Looking for a city that had foundations ’—yes, 
perhaps so, for even in that ancient time, when there 
was no fixed belief in a world to come, there were 
hours when it rose, like an island of the blest, in 
golden mist out of the sea of humanity, and men 
saw its vision and rejoiced. But if that were not 
so, yet the city was built, and its foundations were 


secure. Within Abraham its walls arose and its 
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temples !— Twas the city of the soul, the city of a 
divine character, whose builder and maker was God. 

And this, too, we possess within, you and I; a 
city which day by day is built. Who is the builder, 
and on what foundations does it rest? The senses 
are its gates! How are they guarded, are they 
fast shut against our evil enemies ? The conscience 
is its market place, where all its food is weighed 
and sold! Ofwhat kind are the scales used there, 
false or true ; and in its stalls is there wakefulness. 
and obedience? The reason is its House of Re- 
presentatives ! who sits in the Speaker’s chair, who. 
carries the day when the parties of right and 
wrong divide? The imagination sets up its 
palaces and gardens. With what pictures are they 
filled, who are the folk that walk therein, what are 
the dreams and fancies that lie in its woods or 
wander by its streams? The faculties, desires, 
powers, aspirations, all the pleasures and pains of 
thought, the feelings, the incessant thinkings—these 
are its houses! Of what kind are they? Built to 
last for ever, secure against decay, white and pure, 
with all their windows open to the airs of heaven ? 
Who has built and made it all, wonderful city that 
it is! Year by year, day by day, it has been 
wrought, and now it stands within—the image of 


your very self. Go, walk through its streets, and 
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think on who has built it—God, or your own wild 
will? And, is it He, who having built it, dwells in 
its citadel, or that other—your own Liking—now 
your lonely Tyrant ? 

It is easy to answer the question by asking 
another. “On what foundation does the city 
rest?” Ifit rest on the rock of doing righteous- 
ness, of hearing and doing the things which Jesus. 
told us were the things of God ; on strict obedience 
to the laws of Love, and Truth, and Purity—then 
God has built the city of your soul; and it will 
resist the earthquakes and the floods of life, and 
all the storms of evil will not overthrow its walls. 
But if its foundations are only your own feelings 
undirected by righteous will and not the doing of 

noble things, only fancies to be good or fancies to 

be wrong; only shifting, changing will—then the 
whole city rests upon the sand: and walls and 
gates, palaces and houses, are in mortal peril. Let 
the rain come, and the flood and the tempest of 
life, and in a moment it will fall, and great will be 
its ruin. 

Weary, unspeakably weary, will be the re-build- 
ing! Yet, it must be done. From year to year, 
through many a time and times in the eternal 
world, you will have to clear away the ruin, to set 
free the ground, to lay again the foundation, so that 
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‘God with you may build into nobleness that inward 
city. Itis a work which will be spared to none. 
Now or hereafter you will have to build a perfect 
city! Doit now. Call now your Father to your 
side. Lift into lovely and noble proportions the 
buildings of the soul. Lay to your work the 
plummet of righteousness. Say to your will— 
“Bend yourself under the order and command of 
God. Obey and know your rightful Lord—” You 
are not the architect, but you should be His master 
builder. While you are on earth, let the city be 
finished for Heaven. 

And for this purpose, let your foundations be on 
the living rock. That is the first thing. ‘“ He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I 
will liken him to a man who built his house upon — 
a rock.” The city of the soul, when God is maker 
and builder, is founded on the rock of loving, true 
and righteous action. What sort of action is that ? 
You ask—as if you did not know! Everybody 
knows, but all do not choose to know. And if you 
are in any doubt, there are noble lives enough, 
recognised by all the world, from seeing which you 
may clearly understand what righteous doing 
means ; above all, there is Jesus Christ our Master. 
He laid that foundation deep, and other foundation 
than that no man may lay. It is laid in the 
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character of God Himself—laid on the living rock, 
on the unshakeable basis of eternal Righteousness. 
and Love. Every child can understand what it 
means to have this foundation for the city of the. 
soul—* What you feel to be right and loving, do in 
the name of God your Father.” There it is! and 
when the city of the soul rises on that massive 
rock, then its gates and walls, markets and palaces, 
houses and gardens, and its capitol, are fit and 
beautiful, and become themselves eternal as the 
rock on which they rose. Itis a city which hath 
foundations. 

Look then within upon your inner life. There lies 
the shining city on the plain of your heart, with all its 
wonders, full to the edge ofits walls with the houses 
which the events of every day of life have built, 
crowded with its population of thoughts and feelings. 
You know it! You alone, and God, behold it. 
Has it foundations? Will it stand when the day 
of test arrives? What is it that you have within? 
Is God its builder and maker? Day by day has 
He been with you? Hour by hour has His 
Presence filled your soul? As each day added a 
new house to the city, as each day’s thoughts and 
emotions were born to become the dwellers in that 
house, were the doings of the day, and the thoughts, 


done and thought in God—so that you rejoiced 
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that the eyes of perfect Love and Holiness beheld 
them? Was every house, which every day built, 
built with the truth, and justice, and temperance, 
and wisdom, with the beauty and power of the 
Lord present, so that no lying, or injustice, no 
intemperance or folly, no dishonour, and no weak- 
ness, were built into it, to make it unsafe or ugly; 
so built that when you pass by that place—in the 
walks that memory takes through the soul’s city— 
you need not shiver with distress, or dread that the 
building will tumble in hideous ruin, but be able to 
look up and think—‘“ God built up that day with 
me; its house is mine and His for ever.” 

And now, if you can look inwardly with some 
peace ; not with complete joy indeed—for who has 
not often built weakly, or ill; in whose heart are 
not many gardens desolate, and many houses in 
ruins ?—if thus you can look on the city of the soul, 
able to say with humility, God has built it along 
with me—then, be proud of it with that pride which 
guards it against evil and dishonour ; labour night 
and day to keep it strong and righteous, let nothing 
enter its gates which defileth or maketh a lie; 
regulate it, ennoble it; and in its centre, in its 
citadel, pray that God your Father may dwell for 
ever, that He may daily walk its streets, and with 
His Presence fill its dwellings ; so that everything 
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in it which is noble and beautiful may be liberated 
to do the most fitting and loveliest work, and all 
that is base in it may be silenced and driven out ; 
and all that is wild and untamed in it be humanized 
and ordered ; until there is nothing in it which is 
not fit for the perfect world. 

There then is one of the aims of life—the inward 
aim—indeed, perhaps, the only aim, for if that be 
well done, the outward aim, which is the helping of 
others to build the whole Temple of Humanity, 
will also surely be done well. Strive for that end. 
Stretch yourself like a bent bow to send the arrows 
of thought and deed straight to this aim of life. 
Look to the city which is within you, and order all 
things for its perfect building, not for your own 
sake, but for the love of God, and for the use of 
Man. 


MERCY 


‘« Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
—MATTHEW vy. 7. 

MERCY is the pity, and sometimes the forgive- 
ness as well, which one who has the power of 
exacting a penalty bestows on the person from. 
whom the penalty is due, and to be truly mercy it 
ought to be accompanied by tenderness towards. 
the person, and pleasure in the act. 

There is a legal mercy, but of this Jesus did not. 
speak. His subject was this quality exercised 
between man and man. In truth, mercy in His 
mind was not so much certain acts of forgive- 
ness, as a temper of the soul. 

To be merciful is not to do an act of mercy 
here and there; to be swept away on impulse 
into forgiveness of a wrong; to be pitiful on 
Monday and hard on Tuesday; to forget you 
have been injured, and then in moments of irrita- 


tion, to remember it again, and re-impose the 
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penalty or speak again the bitter word. That is 
not to be merciful; though those who do these 
sudden acts are called for the time merciful 
people. No, to be truly merciful is to have the 
temper all through life which is pitiful of wrong 
and forgiving of injury ; which having once pitied 
the wrong doer, begins to love him ; which having 
once forgiven the injury, wholly forgets it. Itisa 
temper which makes him who has it, not so much 
sorry that he has been injured, but first and most 
naturally sorry that the injurer should have the 
heart to be capable of doing the wrong. The 
sense of injury is wholly lost in pity for the sin, in 
passionate desire that the injurer should be freed 
from the misery of his wrongfulness. That was 
the mercifulness of Jesus, when he cried—“ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
All sense of the cruelty inflicted on him was lost 
in utter longing that they who nailed him to the 
cross might be saved from the possession of a 
heart that could be cruel. This, then, is the 
temper of mercy, and, of course, where mercy 
is thus attended by love, all memory of the 
wrong done perishes, and with it also all memory 
of the merciful act of forgiveness. This is never 
gone back upon. The injurer is never reminded— 
as so many do who boast to be merciful—that he 


has been guilty, and has been forgiven ; reminded 
P 
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till he feels—so bitter is the obligation made— 
that he had rather not have been forgiven. And, 
indeed, that is not forgiveness at all. Mercy is 
not mercy when it remembers that it has been 
merciful. Many phrases of the prophets dwell on 
this as part of the essence of God’s mercy. “So 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 
removed our transgressions from us.” 

Mercifulness, then, is a quality which creates in 
the soul a certain soft, sweet, tender, gentle, 
gracious atmosphere in which the whole man 
lives and breathes, in which he continually acts 
towards injury and wrong; and under whose 
warm and sunny rays injury and wrong melt 
away day by day, like icebergs that come floating 
down into the tropic stream. And those are 
blest who have it. They live in soft sunshine of 
their own making, and in this flourish the simple 
charities of life, which are like the common flowers 
that adorn and make sweet the woods and fields 
—until the whole world rejoices in the life of 
those who live by mercy. And their speech is 
delightful as the songs of birds, and their daily 
acts like the soft murmur of such streams as 
musically flow through meadows. In all this 
inward beauty of soul they are. blest indeed. For 
mercy blesses him who gives it. 


And more, it blesses those to whom it is given, 
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and in the giving of this blessing, the giver is still 
further blessed. Those who receive of this quality 
are themselves softened, sweetened, made happier, 
and blest, but how—they cannot always tell. Merci- 
fulness drops on the unmerciful like “the gracious 
rain from Heaven,” and the barren places of their 
hearts are clothed with unknown flowers. They 
are astonished at the new summer springing up 
within them. 

Then a wonderful thing happens. The un- 
merciful having received mercy, become them- 
selves merciful, pitiful, and loving. For mercy 
blesses those who take it. Still more wonderful 
results follow. This unconscious influence of mer- 
cifulness in making the unmerciful full of mercy, 
reacts on those whose mercy was so powerful, and 
brings to them fresh blessings. For all those who 
have been changed into the merciful life pour out 
the gratitude of their happiness round those who 
have wrought the change. Yes! blessed are the 
merciful ; and blest above all be he who among 
all men was most merciful, and taught us mercy ; 
Jesus who spoke these words, and who lived in 
their spirit till he died, and who being alive for 
evermore, and in our hearts, urges us now into the 
spirit of the mercy of God. 

Again, this is a virtue which some have naturally. 
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It is born with them like beauty ; and, like beauty, 
when that is most beautiful, its possessors are 
unconscious of it. But then, the time comes to 
many who have it, when they are forced to be 
conscious of it. Like beauty it is attacked by a 
wreckful siege of battering days. Life, as it 
passes by, brings with it many wrongs, many 
injurious words, many bitter things, even cruelties, 
which those who are by nature merciful have to. 
meet. They are now made conscious of their 
mercy, and are bound to cherish it, to watch over 
it, lest it should lose its sensitiveness, its readiness, 
its swift frankness of forgiveness. It is a delicate 
grace: and even one falseness to it—one unfor- 
giving, one revengeful thought—lessens its charm, 
dims the radiance of its blessedness. If you are 
merciful by nature, guard then the grace that God 
has given you. Take care that no trial, no injury, 
no wrong, no cruelty spoil the blessed gift within 
you. 

There are others who do not possess this quality 
in this beautiful way, and have a hard battle to 
win it. They are naturally hard, unforgiving, 
fond of vengeance. Some, alas, fall headlong 
into this dreadful condition ; vengeance is so 
sweet a morsel to them, and their own self-will so 


strong. But unless they wish to lose all chance of 
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having even the germs of this beautiful thing 
within them, they had better begin as early in 
life as possible to win some steps towards it. The 
‘sooner they begin, the swifter will be their attain- 
ment. But it will be an uphill effort, and there is 
only one way in which they can succeed. Practice 
of mercy alone makes merciful. No admiration 
of it in others, no high sentiment about it, no love 
of it as an abstract quality will bring you an inch 
nearer toit, without the doing of it. But oneact of 
mercy will set you on the right path, and it has so 
much delight, that in it, more than in other things, 
a beginning is half the battle. Let those of you 
who are fond of revenging an angry speech by 
‘one still more bitter, for once kill the angry answer 
‘on the lip, and give back a soft one. Let those 
who have the wish to give two blows for one, 
‘vive none; let those who are injured ask them- 
‘selves, before they condemn the injurer, what 
possible excuses there may be to lessen the guilt, 
and hush, while they ask, the unforgiving cry 
within; and then that has been begun within 
them which will end in blessedness. They have 
touched a spring within their heart, whose waters 
will flow forth to fertilize, to sweeten, to adorn the 
fields of the heart. They will conquer the old, 
and the new will make them blessed. 


THE REWARD OF MERCY 


“Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy.” 
—MATTHEW y. 7. 


“ FOR they shall obtain mercy.” “ What,” mer 
say, “am I to be merciful in order that I may 
obtain mercy? Do I want a reward for doing 
good? Then it is a selfish effort after all, and 
Christ puts it on a selfish ground!” It is almost 
fashionable now to make this accusation against 
the teaching of Christ ; and no accusation can be 
more foolish. It is an accusation which partly 
arises from the use of the word “reward,” which 
is taken to mean something given as a favour, 
not necessarily connected with the work done. 
The proper word would be /ruz¢, at least until we 
allot to the word “reward” its true meaning in 
the spiritual life—the exact result of the work 
done. Such is the meaning Christ would have 
given to it. If ever there was a spirit or an 
intellect on earth that had a reverence for Law 
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it was Jesus Christ, and he laid down the laws. 
of the spiritual. world—that is, he declared in 
words things that were constant in that world. 
He was the preacher of a strict Science of 
Religion. And he did not mean here that a 
man was to be merciful for the sake: of obtaining 
mercy from God, but that if he were merciful, he 
would, as a necessary result, obtain mercy; and 
that he would be blessed because being merciful, 
he was certain to have more of mercy in him. 
Each tree of goodness produces its own fruit 
after its own kind. What a man sows within 
he reaps within, as certainly as in the out- 
ward world wheat produces wheat, and hemlock 
hemlock. A _ special grace practised produces. 
its own special state of spirit, and that is its 
reward—its fruit, as I should call it; but the 
reward is necessarily connected with it. Mercy 
is the reward of mercy. Those who give mercy 
become more and more merciful. 

And now to enforce this further. Do the un-- 
merciful obtain mercy from God? No;and I 
strengthen the law that the merciful obtain mercy 
by showing that the unmerciful cannot obtain it. 
Cursed are the unmerciful, for they shall obtain 
unmercifulness, is a law just as true as the other. 


We see many who are unloving, unkind, cruel, 
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bitter in speech, so that wife or husband or 
children shiver in their presence ; violent in deed, 
pursuing revenge. Do you think that these 
obtain mercy from God, while they are in that 
condition of mind? Not so; they get what they 
give. The reward in the spiritual world is what 
they have sown, and they are punished by having 
the dreadful fruit of their own devices, by their 
own growing pitilessness: God, Divine Law, 
cannot be merciful to them. 

To whom then is He pitiful? To all who 
love pity, and these are borne with blessing into 
the swift river of mercy. But who are those 
who love it? Those who are already merci- 
ful. These, the instant they see mercy, recognize 
it, throw themselves into it, become part of a 
mightier mercy than their own, fulfil their own, 
and in the fulfilment find joy unspeakable. Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. But 
still the law holds: the merciful obtain mercy 
because, being merciful, they understand the mercy 
of God. 

Now can you comprehend why the unmerciful 
get no mercy out of God? It is not that it is 
not there for them ; it is that they cannot see or 
understand it, cannot use it, cannot receive it. 
Being unmerciful they hate mercy. They dash 
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themselves against the swift current of the voice 
of Love ; swim, row, rush against it. Every wave, 
every sweep of the stream is against them ; punishes 
them, half drowns them, fills their throats with anger 
and their heart with rage. More and more they are 
beaten back, till wearied, they go some day with the 
stream, and find out that it is not God who has 
been unmerciful, but they themselves. The moment 
they are merciful, they obtain mercy; they turn, 
that is,and go with the rush of the eternal river, and 
everything which, while they opposed, was punish- 
ment, is now reward. That is again the statement 
I have made before, the absolute constancy, as 
absolute as in nature, of the laws of the spiritual 
kingdom—God’s mercilessness and mercy are one 
and the same thing. ‘“ Blessed are the merciful, they 
obtain mercy” is the expression of eternal fact. 
Do the merciful obtain mercy from man? Yes 
and no. It depends on the temper of society, of 
those with whom they live. If society have learned 
that lesson of the beauty of loving-kindness, gentle- 
ness, pity and love, and seen that these are necessary 
elements in all just dealing, then those who are 
merciful are blest on earth in outward life,—not, 
I mean, in the material things, but in the love and 
honour and delight which are laid at their feet. But 


it is often a different story. Society is unmerciful 
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when it is worldly hearted, loving money and ease 
and show, caring only that the outward should be 
white and glittering, not one straw how it is within 
aman. That society is hard ; its justice is iniquity ; 
its righteousness cruelty. 

Then there is nothing it hates so much as merci- 
fulness in its midst. That is a reproach, a blow 
dealt at the whole of its life. If the merciful type 
of character—which in the midst of an unmerciful 
society stands out with extraordinary force—is right, 
then this society feels that it is all wrong. Hence 
arises war to the death ; and hence—as society has. 
all the outward force at its command—the martyr- 
dom in all ages of the merciful. Such martyr- 
doms are going on now all over the world, in 
public life, and in a thousand homes. In such a 
world, and at the hands of such men, the merciful 
do not obtain mercy, but the contrary. 

Is then Christ wrong? I answer that were he 
not wrong in this way, he would not be right in the 
whole. His promises are spiritual promises, made 
for and in the spiritual world: none of them have 
any reference to the material world. He never 
said that the merciful would obtain mercy from the 
unmerciful world. On the contrary he told his. 
disciples, “In this world ye shall have tribulation” . 
and the Jewish world gave him no mercy. 
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He knew himself to be merciful. To what did 
he look for at the hands of the world. To cruelty, 
pitilessness, and the Cross! And he looked for these 
things also according to law. For as certainly as. 
the merciful give mercy, so the unmerciful cannot 
be merciful. 

But are they unblessed then—those, who being 
merciful, are mercilessly treated by the world—do 
they obtain no mercy ? Where is their fruit ; where 
their reward? Why, it is within! The fruit of a 
merciful life is the obtaining of more mercifulness. 
in the heart, the deepening of the capacity of mercy. 
Yes, the merciful obtain mercy, they grow moré 
merciful. This is their inward blessedness, this 
their heavenly joy, this, their glory ; this their in-. 
effable and eternal happiness; this, which binds 
them up for ever with the heart of God their Father. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD 
‘*Thou, God, seest me.” —GENESIS xvi. 13. 


THE truth of the Omnipresence of God, in its 
highest form, declares that all places are hallowed, 
for God is everywhere. “ What! the cursed places 
of the earth, where cruelty and crime hold revel, 
the dens of infamy and lust, the chambers of 
heathenism, the sickly garrets, the courts of the 
-dead—are these hallowed by God’s presence?” 
Yes, a thousand times, yes! They do not seem 
so to the wicked, the cruel, or the faithless man. 
He does not, or will not, think of God. But God 
is there, nevertheless, a silent Presence that sees 
the evil and remembers it, and many an accursed 
life has awakened to see Him in judgment in 
places where they thought He could not come. 

And to the just, and gentle, and believing, He is 
-ever present in the very foulest place. When Jesus 
sat in the house of the outcast, he sat in Heaven. 


When Paul and Silas were fast in the inner prison, 
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its gloom was radiant with God; when fair and 
pure women were dragged into temples of sin, they 
heard the angels sing, and the voice of Jesus > 
when the martyrs stood on the bloodstained sand 
of the arena, it seemed to them that there was no 
‘cruelty in all the world, for they saw the loving 
smile of God their Father. All the world is holy 
to the holy man ; the loveliness of God is every- 
where to the soul that loves God. 

And more than this is true. Not only all place 
is holy, but no place is holier than another. It is. 
true that Zo ws some places seem more sacred than 
others. The home where first we learnt to pray ; 
the spot where first we realized that God was ours ;. 
the place where our deepest joy in life was given ; 
the church where we learnt how to conquer the sin 
and sorrow of long years ; the lonely nook on the 
hills where the power and love of God streamed into 
our heart and made it new; the room where, like 
Jacob, we wrestled all night long for the conquest 
of God’s grace, and won it at last as the day broke 
—these are our holiest places; and we have the 
right to call them so, if we do not make them 
absolutely so. We may hallow them, as the child- 
like hearts of the patriarchs hallowed with memo- 
rial altars the spots of Palestine where most they 
heard God’s voice in their hearts, if we do not: 
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forget that God is everywhere. It is in our nature 
to choose our special places; and Christ would 
never have forbidden to his disciples that they 
should not feel a special thrill when they revisited 
the shores of Gennesareth, or the hill of Olives, the 
Mountain of the Sermon, or the cottage of Bethany ; 
but he would have spoken with sternness had they 
chosen to isolate God in those places where they 
had most felt God through him. For the beauty 
of the special sanctification would finally be 
destroyed in formalism and falsehood, unless they 
held the special sanctification of any one place to 
be thé representation of the unspecialized and 
universal truth—that wherever they were, and 
wherever they went, God was as much with them 
as in the temple, as in the vision of the Trans- 
figuration on the side of Hermon. 

The one thing to believe is that God is ever near, 
always at your side; one who loves you too well 
not to try you; too fondly not to support you ; too 
wisely not to educate you by struggle and peace, 
‘by pain and joy ; and if ever-near to you, ever-near 
-also to all others ; if ever-near to others, then also 
ever-near to you. It is the comfort and the 
strength, and the warning of life to have this faith! 

Is our Father a felt presence in our daily busi- 


ness? As we linger in the house, as we walk to 
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and from the city, as we go to rest, do we walk 
and sleep with Him within us? Our home, is it 
God’s home? Our children, are we convinced they 
are God’s children? Our business, is it to us God’s 
business ? Our toil at the bench, in the workshop, 
in the street—is it to us God’s toil? Our social 
political, literary, medical, legal life—do we know 
that we are living in and through these things a 
part of the life of God, not only before His Pres- 
ence, but with His Presence in us, so that evil flies, 
abashed, from all we do? Then we know some- 
thing of the Omnipresence of the Father ; and the 
knowledge is that which more than all else redeems 
life from smallness and dulness, and gives to it a 
kindling joy; illuminates our thought, makes 
divine our deeds, and finally uplifts the spirit into 
that fine atmosphere .in which our humanity 
breathes as triumphantly, and is as sharp set for 
action as he is who, after days of close and gloomy 
air, stands high in sunlight on the mountain top, 
and divides around him, incessantly, a river of 
clean and crystal wind ? 

These are hours of joy, but there are thousands 
who have felt the comfort of this knowledge in fear 
and pain, nay, even in unspeakable Sorrow and 
distress. Many a child fighting at night with 


nervous dread has slept at last when it came into 
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its mind that the love of God was laid upon his. 
head as softly as the hand of Jesus fell in blessing 
upon the little children in the elder days. Manya 
young girl and boy, sent into a novel world away 
from home, have known God’s whisper in their 
hearts, and felt their loneliness unwoven of all fear. 
Many a soldier in the presence of death has seen a 
greater Presence, and many a wife and mother 
thinking of their soldier in the war, have felt peace 
in feeling God with them and God with him; for 
in the consciousness of God’s omnipresent love, the 
distances of earth have died. Many a wandering 
servant of the Lord, passing through savage na- 
tions, toiling through wastes of snow, forest, or 
burning sand, fainting, dying, yet bearing with 
him the Gospef{ has known that the fidelity of 
God’s Presence never fails. How well I remember 
that dreadful story of Gardner and his men, cast on 
the bleak and icy island in the south, and starved 
one by one to death. Yet, what happened? He 
died the last of all his crew, utterly alone. Was 
despair his portion, or sullen courage? No, triumph 
and joy were his! With the last effort of a hand 
weak with the agony of death, he carved on the 
side of the broken boat the record of his joyful 
faith. There, in the unspeakable solitude, the 
Presence of the unforsaking Father blest His ser- 
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vant. It is always the same. When we are face 
to face with the bitterest sorrow, when we stand by 
the bedside of the dying, when we hear over the 
loved one the heavy stroke of the falling clay— 
there is One with us who consoles, who heals, and 
who raises the dead. His unforgetting spirit fills 
all place with comfort and support. 

Nor is this faith in the omnipresence of God of 
‘less power over daily life, to make it holy. Do 
you make a promise to yourself to do some duty to 
the close? Do you dedicate yourself to some work 
in life, after careful thought ? Do you pledge your 
life to God or man? Do you make a vow of faith 
to another—at the death-bed of your friend, at 
the marriage altar, beside the business desk ? 
Do you promise truth to your ‘constituents, to 
your clients, to your workmen, to your servants ? 
The promises are heard by the ear of God ; you 
have vowed not to men alone, but to the Lord ; 
and till it is wrong in God’s sight to keep the 
promise, till it binds you to falsehood or sin, the 
violation of your word is done not only to man 
but to God. This is the Christian significance of 
the third Commandment, that every untruth and 
every broken word is taking God’s name in vain, in 
His very presence, for every word is uttered in His 
presence. And when by cruel words or poisonous 
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slander you sting the heart of another, your words 
are breathed into the ear of God ; when your voice 
mocks at goodness or is irreverent of excellence, or 
deals in wickedness—remember, and be warned. 
There standeth One among you whom ye know 
not, whose solemn voice will answer you in 
judgment. 

Is your home His fitting Temple? a place of 
forbearance, and love, and truth, and justice, and 
self-denial, of meekness, and temperance ; whence 
vanity, and extravagance, and care for the world, 
and a false life are banished, that God may happily 
dwell with you ; where gentle words and kindly 
thought, and careful consideration surround the 
servants ; where all are knit together into mutual 
service by the spirit of Christ’s loving kindness? Of 
what use is your faith unless it be the religion of daily 
life? And when you go abroad, does this Presence 
go with you? In your shop, when the devil of gain 
whispers in your ear—“ Adulterate your goods, 
every one does it ’—do you remember that the Just 
One is at your side? In the midst of the tempta- 
tions of a soldier’s and sailor’s life, do you endure 
ridicule, and resist evil, because the holiness of God 
is with you?) When you vote at the hustings or 
take your place in Parliament, are you as incor- 
ruptible, as truthful, as fearless, as uninfluenced by 
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personal aims, as you would be were you face to 
face with the judgment seat of God? For, indeed, 
that is where you are every moment of your poli- 
tical life. When you plead in the court of law, or 
sit upon the bench, and are tempted to a false 
morality, do you remember your allegiance to the 
King of Truth, to the Judge of all the Earth, who 
presides above all judges in the courts? When.you 
walk the hospitals, or visit the sick, do you think 
of His care for the diseased, of His tenderness 
for all animals, of His demand that you should 
be sternly true and sternly pure and wholly piti- 
ful? for beside you, at every step you take, from 
bed to bed, from visit to visit, is the over-awing 
presence of God. When you stand in desk or 
pulpit, and pray or preach, when you speak to those 
in trouble, doubt, or sin—do you remember that He 
listens, who requires truth at all risks in the inward 
parts,and in the outward life ? Could we but carry 
ever with us, intense, all-pervading, all-influencing, 
this mighty conviction of God’s incessant presence, 
we should be holier men and women; and life, 
lived always under His eyes, would, in growing 
holy, grow into the peace that passeth understand- 
ing, and finally into joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

Then, having known God thus as perfect Pres- 
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ence in your own daily life, you would come to 
see Him always present in mankind and in the 
world of Nature. And these are two glorious 
visions. 

Wherever we go among men, we shall know of 
the Presence of God in their souls, we shall be 
certain of His spirit in them; that they are His 
children ; and then we shall be ready to seize on 
every trace of good, to show it as good to those 
who have it, to claim them for God, to make them 
think of themselves as children of immortal love. 
It was that belief, intense as it had never been 
before, lived out in all his work as none has ever 
lived it since, which was at the root of all the 
power of Christ. Then take it with you every- 
where. In all souls, no matter how abandoned, 
see the Presence of God. 

Then, in the most wonderful way, you will see 
God in the other world, in the world of Nature. 
Men complain that the love of Nature dies, that the 
sense of mystic charm decays as life wears on; the 
woods do not whisper so many secrets, nor the hills 
awaken so many thoughts, nor the streams pour 
forth such music, nor the ocean break upon the 
shore in such enchanting thunder as of old. 

It would not be so if they had learnt to live 
themselves in the very Presence of God, till they 
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were holy in heart; for then they would feel that 
the thought of God was thinking, and the love of 
God loving, in all the work, in all the life, in all 
the change of Nature. 

So, at last, having learnt holiness within and 
without through faith ina Father’s presence ; having 
seen Him moving in all souls, till the sight of all 
mankind filled with Him leads us to faith in all 
mankind redeemed in Him ; having seen Him per- 
vading Nature in power and thought and love, and 
in the loveliness that flows from these ; we under- 
stand what Jesus meant when he turned round 
the Jewish thought of Omnipresence without us, 
and made it consist in a state of heart within us— 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 


CHRISTIAN FRUITFULNESS 


‘* Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of God. 

‘‘Those by the wayside are they that hear; then cometh the 
devil, and taketh away the word out of their hearts, lest they 
should believe and be saved. 

‘¢ They on the rock are they, which, when they hear, receive the 
word with joy ; and these have no root, which for a while believe, 
and in time of temptation fall away. 

** And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when they 
have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares and riches and 
pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 

‘¢But that on the good ground are they, which in an honest and 
good heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience.” —LUKE viii. 11-15. 


THE main subject of this parable is Christian 
fruitfulness, and it is of this I now speak. 
Christian fruitfulness is the mingled work of God 
and man ; of the seed sown, and of the preparation 
of the soil. There is an exact analogy in the product 
of human character. We are the result of outward 
impressions which we have received, and of the 
work of our mind upon those impressions. Our 
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Christian life is the result of impressions made 
on us by God, and the energy of our spirit 
upon them. What are these? There is first the 
outward impression made on us by the life of 
Christ. We are saturated with that life from 
infancy. It speaks to us through every great 
event of life ; in the very constitution of our social 
existence its voice is continually heard. 

Then there is the work of the conscience of 
society. By its daily work, educated as it has been 
by centuries, God sows in our hearts certain large 
principles of right and wrong, without the growth 
and maintenance of which we run to moral ruin. 

There is also the hourly work of God’s in- 
dwelling Spirit on our spirit. Many of us feel that 
inwardly we are not alone ; that there is some one 
with us who makes influential towards our growth 
all the good impressions we receive from without—. 
those which come we know not how, like the rain, 
and wind, and light upon the earth; those also 
which in moments of sensitiveness we receive from- 
the beauty in calm or the beauty in terror of 
Nature ; those of noble humanity which we daily 
receive from contact with lover, and friend, and 
acquaintance, from home and from society; not 
only those impressions which steal insensibly into. 
us, but also those which we drink in from direct 
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religious teaching. If our hearts be good and 
honest and open, we are conscious every day of 
One who is sowing in us seed after seed, till our 
heart becomes a garden of the Lord, and brings 
forth the fruit of the Spirit, thirty-fold, sixty-fold, 
a hundred-fold. 

The sowing in the heart of this kind is from 
without, and is of God’s Fatherhood. But the 
reception and the growth of the seed into the 
plant are the work of the energy of our own will, 
supported by the Divine energy. It is chiefly an 
energy of resistance to that which may harm the 
seed or destroy it. Take, for example, any of the 
words of God that fall upon our hearts, like seeds 
upon the ground. A great poet tells us that in 
his youth, returning late from a dance, the glory 
of the sunrise burst upon him, and he saw 
earth, sea, and mountains drenched in empyrean 
light. He looked, and to the brim his heart 
was full. “I made no vows”—he says— but 
vOws 


** Were then made for me, bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated Spirit.” 


That kind of impression does not come to us as 
it comes to a poet: but it is common enough, quite 


common enough to take as an example of many 
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others. To keep the pure and noble feeling of 
that hour ; to keep the sense that God calls to us 
out of the clear beauty of the morning, to do our 
work for Him, is part of the honour of life and its 
use. Cherish it, guard it, for it is in danger of 
being carried away before it has sunk deep enough 
into the soil of the heart to take root therein. The 
light things of life that pounce on it like birds; 
the heavy feet of the coarse common-places of the 
world that go by like passengers over a path; all 
the matters of society—the friend who comes in 
to gossip an hour away; the new book that 
excites you ; the morning letters; a bit of rough 
business ; an afternoon’s gaiety ; the laughter of 
the world at sentiment of any kind; the events of 
the day—these devour or crush the seed. What 
has become of it when you go to rest at night? It 
is not there. The birds of the air have devoured 
it; the trampling of the world has crushed it 
under foot. 

I do not say, get rid of all these things out of 
your day. Thatis impossible. The birds must fly 
about you ; the passer-by wander over your heart ; 
and often you must attend to them ; but do not let 
them carry away your impression. Guard it, be 
tender of it ; cover it out of the way of the world. 
It would be best to spend the day quietly, if you 
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could, for God has visited you. But, if you cannot, 
say to yourself—* This precious good of the soul is 
mine, it has come from Heaven, it shall be mine 
for ever.” And in the midst of the day’s work and 
pleasure, retire at times into your heart, to see if it 
is there—safe and fresh as when you received it. 
And when you go to bed, kneel and thank God 
for sowing this seed. Then the thing will sink 
deep, you will have it for life. You will have 
kept it’ in an honest and good heart, and 
it will bear fruit sixty-fold. This is our resistant 
energy. 

Again. Suppose the seed has sunk deep down 
into the soul, and that it springs up in earnest, and 
brings forth acts that correspond to the impression ; 
the question then is—Will it last? And Christ 
speaks of two things which are likely to destroy it. 
One is sharp trial ; another is the wearing influence 
of the cares of the world and the deceiving power 
of wealth, 

Trial is the first. There are some trials and 
temptations so tremendous, that they are too much 
for men and women if they but dip their foot into 
them. The only chance is running away from 
them. It is not those that Christ means, though 
he does speak of the sun rising with a burning heat. 
He means the ordinary common-place trials and 
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temptations of life; and he suggests the mode 
of resistance to these when he says the seed 
withered for want of depth of earth. You are 
certain to be tried and tempted. The daily work 
of Nature, as it meets you in disease or death, 
the daily events of life which challenge your de- 
cision for right or wrong, are both of them trials 
and temptations to us all. They come, and you 
are troubled more or less, forced into battle, forced 
to decide ; and in the worry, confusion, irritation, in 
the burning of the sun—what becomes of the 
growing seedling, what of the new life you hoped 
for, what of the thoughts that rose above the 
world? They wither away. When the temptation 
has gone by, they are forgotten. 

How may we avoid, guard against that? Well, 
there is but one way—by gaining depth of charac- 
ter, depth of earth. And that is the result of steady 
effort, day by day, on those outer circumstances 
of life which beset us, and the acting with regard 
to them in a clear, earnest, actual manner ; desiring 
to get the good out of them, and to put aside, or con- 
tend with their evil ; above all, not hiding away from 
them, but always thinking—These things are part 
of the education which God is giving me, not to 
save my own soul especially, but that I may be 
able so to live as to save others. If we do that— 
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out of an honest and good heart, with patience, we 
are certain to have that depth of earth in our soul 
which, when the heat of trial falls on us, will keep 
the seedlings of God from withering. 

Yet, if the seed grow up into a harvest, and we 
are really on the side of God, and not of the world, 
there is still something more to resist; and the 
something is well marked by Christ. The seed is 
among thorns, It springs up, it grows, it brings 
forth fruit. But it brings no fruit to perfection. 
It is choked with the cares of the world, and the 
‘deceitfulness of riches. Day by day the worries of 
life get hold on us ; cares of the household ; cares 
for the children ; cares of debt ; cares of business ; 
cares of social position ; cares for our fame or our 
position ; cares that we invent in nervousness ; 
cares that we magnify out of little things into 
great—troubled, troubled with much serving, or 
much avoiding, or much preventing, till we bring no 
fruit to perfection. There is no harm in these 
things one by one; but accumulated, dwelt on, 
magnified, they fritter away the Christian life. We 
have no time to give to God, no time to think of 
the quiet things which are great ; no deep interest 
in the ideal life of Jesus, nor any pursuit after it ; 
no care for the great interests of humanity. Can 
fruitful corn grow in sucha life? No, rather starved 
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ears, brittle stems, thin and poor corn; loving 
deeds half done ; faiths half believed in ; ideas half 
realized ; “prayers blown wide by gales of care.” 
Oh, how we lose life ; for what trifles do we sacrifice 
our plenteousness ; for the sake of the thorns we- 
’ surrender the life-blood of the wheat. Choked with 
cares we bring no fruit to perfection. 

Still greater is the evil riches do by their deceiv- 
ing power. The more riches, the more danger. They 
do not prevent the good seed altogether, but they 
prevent it coming to perfection. The harvest of 
God is more choked by the meannesses, or by the 
extravagance of riches, than by the misery, even 
by the guilt, of poverty. : 

One thing is needful. It is the only thing worth 
caring for with all one’s might. It is to love all 
that is true and of good report and pure and lovely 
with all the powers of the soul, and all the actions 
of the life ; to love those things embodied in man,,. 
and finally in God ; to love, wherever found, the 
Divine in Humanity, and to put everything else 
below the doing of that love. Then we shall not be 
troubled overmuch with the cares of this world ; we 
shall take them as they come, and conquer them, 
for they yield to carelessness of them as they yield 
to nothing else—if that carelessness of them grows 
out of care for the highest and most perfect things.. 
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Nor then can riches deceive us. In giving them 
away heartily and with the intelligence of love, and 
in never using them for ourselves, we make use of 
the only means in the world which will take away 
from them their deceiving power, and make them 
into a friendly power. “ Make to yourselves friends 
out of the Mammon of unrighteousness.” What 
friends? Why, souls saved ; lives rescued ; hope 
given ; aspiration kindled ; the gratitude and joy and 
faith, and human love into which, by giving it away, 
you have transmuted wealth. Its sting is then 
gone for ever, for itself has gone. 

Such is a part of the energy of the soul upon the 
' word of God; an energy of steady resistance. 
Then, having resisted, the seed grows and brings 
forth fruit ; for now the soil of the heart is good. 
Then comes the joy of ardent and delightful receiv- 
ing. Every word of God, sent to us by conscience 
within ; every word of God sown in our hearts by 
the events of the world’s life—by the history of each 
day, by the history of nations ; every revelation of 
God that falls into our soul from the influences 
of Nature, in storm or calm or beauty; every 
word that drops like a seed into us from 
humanity—from the love and joy and faith and 
hope and innocence and self-sacrifice and noble 


endurance of men and women and children ; from 
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the books men write, and the great deeds they do; 
from the Christ-like spirit of their lives and of their 
work—is now received with ardour into a deep soil 
‘in an honest and good heart, springs up at once, is 
watered with patience and brings forth fruit—some 
thirty, some sixty, some a hundred-fold. 

And we are men with aharvest. So at last we 
shall have our reward ;—What is that reward ? Not 
one which shall feed selfishness, or make us hug 
ourselves with the thought of our salvation. But 
this altogether glorious one—God gathers our 
wheat into His garner, that with it He may feed 
mankind. 


THE TEST OF SENTIMENT 


‘‘ From that time many of his disciples went back and walked no 
more with him.”—JOHN vi. 66. 


AxBouT the middle of his ministry Christ was 
obliged to make his position sharply defined to 
those who surrounded him, and to clear his way of 
all useless and false followers. His object was to 
train a type of men who should hand down after 
his death a religion which should seize like fire © 
upon the hearts of men ; and for that reason they 
were bound beyond all else to love his character 
and his truth : and he was bound to test them. 

There were many who had joined him from greed 
—“because they did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” There were others who had joined him 
because of signs and miracles—“a sinful and adul- 
terous generation seeketh after a sign.’ Christ 
tested these types of character, and they left him, 
for they did not love him. 

But there were other types among his disciples, 
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and these also being tested, were forced to reveal 
themselves, and to depart. They, too, could not love 
enough. And yet the first of these of which I speak 
seemed to have plenty of love, seemed to overflow 
with enthusiasm. There were those who were 
attracted to him by the beauty and tenderness, by 
the emotion and charm of his teaching, by all that 
we call sentiment, by the poetical and the ideal. 
All their feelings went out to meet Jesus, and more 
especially when his ministry was yet young, before 
the shadows closed around it. The bright outdoor 
life lived in the fields and on the lake ; the preach- 
ing on the mountain side ; the crowds in the sunny 
streets ; the band of young disciples ; the ravish- 
ment and mystery upon the Master’s face; the 
charm that made his words subdue all hearts; the 
greater charm that hung around his acts ; the tender 
way he had with men and women ; the stories he 
told which enlightened common life, which made 
the animals the friends of man, and all Nature vocal 
with God ; the sacred passionateness which filled 
the whole—these things lured round him all poetic 
hearts. They loved his words and works—they loved 
himself. 

How was Christ to. sift out of ail these those 
whose love was really worth keeping? “Lord, I 
will follow thee whithersoever thou goest,” cried 
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one of them, swept away by impulse. Then came 
the test—“ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” “Blessed are they that 
shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” cried 
another, enthralled by the charm of his words ; and 
the answer and the test was the grim parable of the 
supper—“ How camest thou in hither, not having on 
a wedding garment?” “ Blessed be the womb that 
bare thee,’ cried a woman, thrilled by the beauty 
of his ways ; and he sternly said—recognizing the 
mere drift of impulse, as worthless as it was unendur- 
ing, underneath the words—testing home—* Yea, 
blessed are they who hear the word of God and 
keep it.” Yes, he tested all those flittering, flutter- 
ing souls who fled to and fro between passion and 
indifference, between impulse and its fading ; who 
began their easy love without counting the cost, 
and ended it as easily without counting the pain 
they gave; whose devotion to him was the idle 
pleasure of an empty hour ; whose love for his truth 
was like many a friendship offered to us in life, fit 
for pleasure, but not fit for pain; and whose con- 
stancy to what they took up with eagerness was led 
away, now by this thing, now by that, exactly as 
the sentiment of the moment moved them ; always 


believing they could do this duty, or succeed in this 
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business, until the duty appeared on the rocks above 
their path and said, “Climb up to me;” until the 
business said—‘ Take trouble to learn me,’—when 
they sighed and cried—“I am tired, I am not well: 
the climb is too steep, I did not expect this trouble ; 
let me rest ; stay and take care of me.” And so 
turned in a moment quite refreshed to something 
else. 

Of what use were folk of this kind to Christ? 
What good could they do in carrying out the 
mission that Paul and Peter carried out before the 
Sanhedrim, and the tribunal of the Cesar? They 
were seed sown on the shallow ground, and he 
knew well they would wither in the blaze of 
persecution, and snap like brittle steel at the first 
frost of trial. Not to them was to be entrusted 
anything ; not to them, indeed, was to be given the 
task of preaching the truth and dying as martyrs. 
So, he tested them by leading them into a sterner 
region than that in which they led their lives, by 
bringing them face to face .with an austere 
loveliness which they would have to work to 
win, whose smile was only to be gained by 
righteousness that had endured hardness, and love 
that had been salted by fire. He made clear tothem 
that his life was not all spent by the pleasant shores 
of the summer sea of Galilee, but also in the 
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wilderness with the wild beasts and with the 
tempter; that his crown was rarely the crown of 
flowers, but the crown of thorns; that apparent 
defeat was the end of all their effort, the defeat of 
the Cross—that strange misery should be theirs, 
companionship with the guilty, the hooting of the 
Roman world, all that seemed unpoetical, unideal. 
Victory, indeed, if they could see it, joy unspeak- 
able, and full of glory, peace that passed 
understanding, the uttermost ideal of love and 
holiness—but not ¢hezr thought of victory, not 
what they wanted ; not outward, not the pleasure of 
the passing thrill, nor the joy of the swift emotion, 
—but inward, hidden in the depths of God, to be 
found in eternity, by going through the gate of 
sacrifice and death. ‘If any man will follow me,” 
he cried, “let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily.” The ideal—what was it worth, if 
there was not an unbroken struggle to realize it ? 
The poetic—what was it worth, if it could not go 
down into common life and glorify it? The 
tenderest cmotion—what was it worth, unless it 
could be unflinching in trial, enduring against 
allurement, strong against the swift rush of evil 
impulse ? The beautiful—what was it worth, unless 
it was found deepest in duty, most enthralling in 
dying for the Truth ? 
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And they could not bear it. From that time 
forth they walked no more with him. 

And our religion, our Christianity—of what value 
is it, if it is of this type? Does God care for it 
more, do you think, than we care for friendship, or 
for love of this character? When we lay at His 
feet, with a light air, this artistic theory we call 
religion, this poetic feeting orily, which shrinks 
from writing itself down in action, this slothful 
sympathy which spends its pity on the life of Jesus, 
and regrets the fate of the Apostles whom it would 
probably turn from the door if they came to ask 
admission—how does God feel, do you imagine ? 
Greatly pleased with all our fine fancies, and fine 
feelings, when we cry—“ Lord, Lord, have I not 
taught in thy name? and in thy name done many 
wondrous works?” No, indeed,—stern and cold is 
his reply—“ I was sick, in prison, a stranger, and 
ye visited me not—Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto 
me. Depart from me, accursed!” Well did 
Christ, who wanted true souls for his work, test 
this false gold and prove it dross. 

Test, then, yourselves by his words; test, in 
hours when you care to be true, whether you be a 
follower of him who endured hardness, or only a 


sentimental approver of the religion and life of Jesus. 


THOUGHTFULNESS 


‘Come ye yoursclves into a desert place, and rest a while.” 
—MARK vi. 31. 

THIS is one of the many examples of the kindly 
thoughtfulness of Jesus; one of those touches of 
soft humanity which bring his life into the midst 
of all we know and love in home. 

He and his disciples had been working hard. 
‘“Many were coming and going and they had no 
Icisure so much as to eat.” We often feel such a 
pressure of the world ; the impatience not of work, 
but of a heart not able to compass it, or to fulfil it 
in the way we desire, till over-taxed and dispirited 
we call for rest. It was this weariness that fell on 
the Apostles. Christ beholding them, saw it on 
their faces,—saw it because it was his habit to 
think of others—and said, “Come ye into the 
wilderness and rest a while.” 

This is then the thoughtfulness for others which 
comforts, redeems, and exalts the troubles of the 


world. A few touches of it, in that short record 
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of a few months, show us that it filled the life of 
Christ. In his cordial call to Zacchaeus to make 
haste, and come down from the tree that he might 
abide in his house, Christ shows us how he felt in 
himself the isolation of the man. He saw the 
eager look on the mothers’ faces as they brought to 
him their children by the way-side, and he gave his 
blessing. In forgiving the woman who was a 
sinner, we realize that he felt, more intensely and 
completely than she herself could feel, the passion 
and the loneliness of her repentance. The saying 
on the cross to John and his mother represents a 
tender thoughtfulness in him which we perhaps 
most easily remember. All these instances and more 
that I might cite, have at their root the habit of that 
thoughtfulness which in forgetfulness of self feels 
what others are feeling, and then acts so as to heal 
and comfort and inspire. This habit is my subject. 

Education in “thoughtfulness for others” 
properly begins at home. The child well-trained 
in a happy household soon awakens to find the 
pleasure of thinking for others. The love given, 
the pain others have, the partaken joys, a hundred 
things of daily life, when the rule of the house- 
hold represses apartness and strengthens com- 
munion, develop it in ourselves and our children ; 


and we gain and keep the habit of watching to 
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please, to comfort, to relieve, to bring joy, to 
find pleasure in giving pleasure, to be careful 
of what we say lest we should give pain, to watch 
the expressions of the faces of those we love 
lest we should jar their heart, to suppress our hot 
temper, not to indulge our vengeance, even when 
we think it right. Day by day the beautiful thing 
grows, and where in any household all possess and 
use the thoughtfulness of love, there is happiness 
and tenderness and joy. 

But if such thoughtfulness remain only within 
the circle of home it is not enough, and in the end 
it tends to a kind of selfishness. The whole house- 
hold becomes isolated from the world, and does not 
care either for social life or for the greater interests 
of mankind. Even home love has its own evils, and 
this is one of them. The evil is common, too 
common, and where it is, the natural thoughtfulness 
of love has not yet begun to pass into its higher 
spiritual form. 

But all life ought to tend to the expansion of 
love, and when we get into the world among men 
and women, we find that the very essence of making 
and keeping friends is the exercise of the same 
spirit of thoughtfulness which we have learned at 
home. In all lives also, of business, of politics, of 


knowledge, the more we put ourselves in the place 
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of others and think what they think, the greater 
our power to help, nay, and it is a curious 
corollary, the greater our power to conquer those 
opposed to us. And in society—what is it that 
makes some people so liked,so harmonious ? What 
is that air which issuing from them makes the 
house where they stay so pleasant? Why is the 
company so at ease, each person so pleased ? It is 
that thoughtfulness for others, watchfulness for 
what others want, and prompt and unseen meeting 
of the wants, is in some one heart among them. 
This is the secret of good manners. They also are 
a form of love. Think of others, forget yourself. 
It is easy to disclose that secret, but very difficult 
to learn it. 

In that way also the habit grows ; but it is still, 
in this progress from home to society—and in 
society especially—somewhat disturbed by self- 
interest. It is too much our interest in society to 
think of others to permit the spiritual and perfect - 
flower of love’s thoughtfulness to reach its fulness. 

At another stage of life, however, it is deepened, 
and we learn far better of what height and beauty 
it is capable. When we experience what deep and 
distinct love of one man or one woman means, we 
know as we knew not before, the largeness and 
minuteness alike of thoughtfulness for another, and 
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the beauty and joy of forgetfulness of self. Our 
thoughtfulness enters into the whole life of another, 
we lose ourselves in it; there is not an expression 
on the face, not a feeling of the heart, not a single 
passing pain or pleasure of one we love which is 
not guarded, watched, provided for—which is not 
made a part of that daily garden of life in which 
we walk, and in caring for which we live. When 
such love is perfect, we discover the depths of 
thoughtfulness. When its thoughtfulness lessens, 
love is lessening; when it dies, love is dead ; 
~when it deepens, love is deepening. But here, 
also, selfishness is possible. This love may so 
encourage its first and natural isolation, as to 
prevent those who have it from living usefully with 
their fellows in the world ; and then into personal 
love itself creeps from without an element of 
decay ; for locked-up love fades in its prison, though 
the prison be fair. The love which does not 
expand, contracts. With the limitation of love 
its old charm flies away, its power of bless- 
ing departs. It is the sad history of many 
marriages. 

There is, then, one lesson we gain from all these 
failures. We must take the thoughtfulness we 
have learnt in home, in society, in personal love, 


into a region beyond them all—into the service of 
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those who can give us nothing in return; into 
service for the sake alone of the beauty of service, 
into loving for love’s sake only; into love which 
loves those who hate it—zf we would reach the 
spiritual thoughtfulness. And that is what Christ 
came to show us, and to reveal as the highest life ; 
nay, it is what he did: he gave to all he met, of 
every class and type of human character, the same 
intense and loving thoughtfulness. He entered 
into their life, character, and future destiny, their 
pain, joy, and secret feeling more, far more pro- 
foundly than we enter into the one whom we love as 
our very life. And he did this, not only for the 
people whom he met, but for the whole of mankind, 
conceived of as one being. He gave this profound 
and passionate thoughtfulness to the thoughts of 
mankind, to ennoble which he thought out his own 
life ; to its destiny, to save and perfect which he 
lived and died; to its development, for the sake 
of which he developed himself; to the education of 
its heart and conscience, for the sake of which he 
loved and taught—so that, wholly and minutely, he 
lost his whole self in the human race. 

That was Christ’s thoughtfulness : and in winning 
some of that wondrous and ideal love, we are 
passing on into spiritual thoughtfulness for others. 
When once we have realized thoughtfulness for 
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others in this impersonal way, its spirituality 
acts back through all the other forms of it and 


redeems them from their selfish tendencies. We 
can no longer now shut ourselves up in the 


circle of home ; we can no longer practise good 
manners for the sake of social success; we 
can no longer be thoughtful for others for the 
sake of the power we gain; we can no longer 
be isolated by passionate love from mankind. 
The root of Thoughtfulness is fixed in so perennial 
and so unwearied a love, that it ceases to be 
transient or weary; the power of God Himself is 
in it, the sweetness and infinity of the nature of 
Christ. Nothing is a trouble to its inexhaustible 
loving-kindness. 

If we would keep this thoughtfulness for others 
alive, something of this kind, deeper and stronger 
than our weak hearts can easily attain, is surely 
needed, because ‘there are many enemies that 
prevent its action and dull its animation. Of 
these, two are special and seem distinct from one 
another. The first is laziness, the second is quick 
pleasure and impulse. As to laziness, we want 
our ease, and it is a trouble to think for others’ 
feelings, to be minute in watchfulness, to consider 
our speech or act. We let things drift, and we 
drift ourselves ; and it does not matter to us, as we 
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lie in the boat of life and float down the stream, 
how many people are weeping on the bank. 

Or it may be that we have too much life to 
think of others. Health, great joy, excitement, 
quick change of love and of interest prevent the 
watchfulness of love. There are those who, borne 
up by such things or yielding instantly to their 
sweeping wave, can think of no one but themselves, 
or of those who for the time are ministering to 
their pleasure. 

Both laziness and impulse are enemies of the 
beautiful and tender grace of Thoughtfulness 
which enchants and brightens human life ; and by 
the amount of consistent struggle you maintain 
against these foes, you may measure how far you 
are near to that spirit of Christ which made 
him say to the Apostles, ‘Come ye into the 
wilderness and rest a while.” There is no guard 
against them but Christ’s—the habit of think- 
ing for others from whom we expect no love in 
return, the daily consideration not only of our 
home and friends and society and of those we pas- 
sionately love, but also of the world of men and 
women whom we know not,—nay, of those who 
repay us with ingratitude, hatred and intolerance. 

Finally, when this habit of thoughtfulness is 


gained, this slow, watchful, and loving way of 
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seeing all that others need, and are, all life with 
nature is made fairer by it, and all life with God 
more spiritual. 

We learn to watch nature as we have watched 
those we love ; we sce without trouble all her un- 
recognized beauty. The special character, the 
special mood of the day, the hour and the place, 
touch us at once, and, accustomed to lose our- 
selves in men and women, we fly instantly, losing 
ourselves here also, into harmony with nature. 
We know every flower in a woodland nook, the 
changing ripple of the stream, the infinite dis- 
tinction of the clouds—all things are dear, all 
things are seen. To this temper the secret of 
Nature is open—because we watch and love her. 
Nature says to us: “I am yours, lose yourself in 
me.” The joy of this is unspeakable. 

Once more, we learn at last, in this fashion, the 
depths of religious life. We now transfer to our 
silent, personal relation to God all this thought- 
fulness. There is now a constant watchfulness of 
thought within us towards Him, which influences 
all that multitudinous life we live in the solitude 
and silence of the heart ; we are jealous not to 
think or feel anything which may deny His 
character, clash with His righteousness, inquire 


His truth, or doubt His lovingness. We get to 
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feel towards God—in that inner life—as we have 
felt towards the one whom we most constantly, 
most minutely loved. Only the feeling is wholly 
hallowed, deeper in its eternity, solemn in its 
reverence, half of love and half of awe. It is 
true worship, the worship of spirit to spirit, of 
truth to truth. It is the last and highest reach 
of thoughtfulness when, in absolute loss of self 
through love, we dwell with God, the Thought- 
fulness of all the universe. 


PURITY -OF HEART 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
; —MartrtuHeEw v. 8. 


THIS text strikes the keynote of the interpre- 
tation of all the other Beatitudes. The phrase. 
“to see God” is a poetic, a spiritual phrase. 
No Jew could ever have spoken of seeing God in 
any other way than in the depth of feeling ; and 
what is true of one of the sayings is true of all the 
others. To the world of the spirit, and conveying 
spiritual and inward truth, all terms used in the 
other blessings also belong. 

It is blessed to be poor in spirit. The kingdom 
of Heaven, of truth and forgiveness and love and 
beauty, is given to those who in humility think little 
of themselves ; they can pass beyond themselves 
and be lost in love, admiration and delight. 

It is blessed to be merciful, for those who are of 
the temper of mercy can understand and receive 
mercy, and therefore obtain it. The misery and 
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curse of the unmerciful is that when they need 
mercy, and it is offered to them, they cannot see it, 
and therefore cannot obtain it. The heart that 
hates cannot see love, and cannot have it. 

It is blessed to be meek, for it is that quality of 
character which enables a man, not to inherit the 
material earth, but to enjoy and feel and have 
insight into all that is good and beautiful in it. 
He who has not a foot of land, nor any gold or 
goods, may possess all the beauty of a great estate, 
and all the thoughts of a great library, and all the 
pleasures of riches, far more than their nominal 
possessor, 2/ he has the temper of the meek. 

It is blessed to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, just because we shall then be filled with 
righteousness. Whoso seeks eagerly finds certainly. 

It is blessed to mourn, for through the mourning 
the man is exalted: for that is the comfort Christ 
means—the comfort of having inward strength, of 
conquering temptation ; the comfort of being en- 
abled to love more, to sympathize more deeply ; 
the comfort of an ennobled character which has 
passed through the furnace of affliction into the 
strength of God. Of course there is a base 
mourning when the man lets his sqrrow strip him 
of love, when he becomes wrapt up in self and 
anger and complaint. Then the result of sorrow is 
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degradation, and his soul has no comfort at all, 
nor does he deserve it. But Jesus was speaking of 
mourning which had the fortitude of trust in God. 

But of all things that are blessed, there is none 
to be compared in joy or peace toa pure heart ; 
and of all the results that follow upon the graces of 
God in man, it receives the greatest blessing—the 
vision of the Highest. All other effects of these 
graces—of mercifulness, meekness, and the rest— 
are things we can know and receive. This we 
neither know nor receive, but enjoy; this alone 
lifts us out of ourselves ; this belongs to that world 
which transcends even feeling—the high ideal world 
of pure life in which self is lost in absolute delight. 
When we see God we cease to see ourselves. 

What it is to be pure in heart is not possible to 
define. Those who are not pure do not know its 
joy. Those who have attained it through pain and 
sin remember at first too much of the past to 
win its full glory, for the memory of sin confuses 
their perception. Those who are quite pure in 
heart do not attempt to define this purity ; they 
know its results but not itself: should they try 
to define what purity means by their own purity 
they would be unable. The moment they look 
into their own hearts, and catch sight as it were of 


purity, they catch sight of God, and are swept out 
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of themselves and immediately lost in Him. It is 
difficult, perhaps, to explain what I mean: but, to 
compare a small thing to this greater thing, if we 
love any one very much, and look into our heart to 
inquire how much we love, or of what kind our love 
is,—this takes place: we are unable to inquire, to 
consider, to analyze anything about our love ; the 
moment we search for it we are carried away from 
it into the heart of the person loved, and _ lose 
ourselves in the person. 

So it is with purity of heart in those who truly 
possess it. The little light of it which they have, 
opens out immediately into a greater light, into the 
beauty of the glory of God’s purity ; and then they 
are unable for a single moment to consider, judge 
or speak of their own purity. They see God, and 
the love and joy and passion which the sight 
awakens bear them away upon their wings until, 
like Elijah in his chariot of fire, they are vanished 
into Heaven. 

This is no dream, it is the very truth. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they see God.” It was 
this that in the midst of its profound sorrow gave as 
profound a joy to the life of Christ—nay, more 
profound ; for the depths of joy are always deeper 
than the depths of sorrow. It is this in him which 
makes us feel as if sympathy with his pain were 
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below that which we ought to feel ; as if it were to 
lower our estimate of his character to indulge in too 
much sentiment for his sorrow. Yes, greater than 
the sorrow, more divine to contemplate, more fit to 
win our love, was the inner and divine joy he had 
in seeing God always out of a pure heart. Beneath 
all that sad, outward life, beneath the weight of the 
world’s sorrow and sin, which he bore through love 
and pity and sympathy for those who suffered and 
sinned—ran always, living, clear, and beautiful, the 
stream of inward blessedness ; the joy which, for 
one instant, as the Gospel tells, rose to the surface 
on the mount of transfiguration, and illuminated 
his whole aspect from within. 

And it is this purity above all things else which 
draws men to him—the beauty of Holiness. Those 
who care for him have the consciousness of a divine 
and secret loveliness in him, the finest quality of 
which was that it drew forth love. The power of 
awakening love was his special work among the 
' sons of men. I need not dwell upon it. From the 
days when in his own person he gathered around 
him the disciples and the women who loved him ; 
from the days when, passed away from earth, he 
still retained his power, and thousands died gladly 
for his truth ; through eighteen centuries, up to the 
present day when this enthralling power still sub-. 
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jugates men, still conquers in them all other loves, 
all other passions, even the most overwhelming, 
this personal attraction has never ceased. What 
is its secret? It is the indescribable beauty of 
a pure heart. 

Strange to say this purity awakened love, deepest 
and most powerful, in those who were sinners. It 
is strange, but it is the more true. What need to 
explain it? Have we not felt it ourselves? There 
must have been times in all our lives, when sick and 
weary of our wrong-doing, when knowing that we 
have lost ourselves—and yet that it is pitiful, for we 
were not naturally fond of evil—we would have given 
the whole world to be free and clean and pure and 
true. It is then that, whether we care much or not 
for religion in general, we do care for Christ Jesus ; 
it seems as if we could escape, be free, be ciean, if 
once he would but lay his hand on our head and 
say, “ Go and sin no more.” And then as we think 
that he loves us, we begin to feel that his love is the 
echo of the music of God's love. Others may say, 
“God does not love you then, because He is 
pure and you are not.” Oh fools, and slow of 
heart! It is purity that can afford to love the 
sinner. 

See how it worked on earth—this secret beauty. 
Mothers brought their children to be blessed by 
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him ; fishermen, outcasts, sick, mournful, young, 
Pharisees—all were at the feet of this compelling 
beauty. 

What was it? again I ask. It was the strange 
and beautiful spectacle, the ethereal loveliness of a 
pure heart which so subdued mankind. It was, in 
itself, the irresistible movement, as of waters 
beneath the moon, of men and women and children 
towards that which is the essential desire, the 
natural, inextinguishable longing of the soul of man 
—union through love with righteousness. 

Creeds may say what they will, that yearning, 
and not the desire to sin, is at the root of man’s 
nature. In his very deepest sin, im the darkest 
hour of his despair, he knows, though it may be for 
moments only, but moments which have the force 
of years, that there is nothing in the whole world 
which will ever satisfy him, ever give him pure joy, 
ever set him free, ever make him man, but purity, 


righteousness within—the vision of God Himself. 


THE BLESSING.OF THE PURE IN HEART 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
—MATTHEW v. 8 


“BLESSED are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” We see the truth of this saying even 
here on earth in many whom God permits us to 
meet. They are blest because they are pure in 
heart. We feel they have the secret of joy, of a 
peace which passeth understanding, which over- 
comes sorrow, even looks down upon pain as it 
were from a height outside themselves. They 
know not why they are so at rest, so happy, even 
in pain; but we know it is because they are 
stainless in soul, We haunt their company with 
pleasure. To be with them is a kind of peace for 
troubled hearts. They make an atmosphere in 
which we feel more pure. They stir in us, for 
the time at least, aspiration ; they awaken love, 
animate hope. They rescue us for the time from 
sin. 
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That is their blessedness as it was Christ’s. But 
the deepest glory of that blessedness is the sight 
of God. Nota future vision with mortal eye, but 
a present blessedness felt within, and realized in 
the world without. When God’s righteousness, 
truth, and love dwell like daily friends in the house 
of the soul, and are our joy; when man is 
penetrated always with the uplifting consciousness 
of God’s presence within him as a moral power 
linked to ideal love, till daily life is steeped in the 
light of Heaven ; when man loves God because He 
is good and makes good, and looks forward with 
delight to loving Him for ever in the depths of 
righteousness ; when daily he grows more righteous 
through his love, till sin, though it lurk on the 
threshold, dare not enter the house of his heart— 
then man sees God, sees Him in himself; yet, 
always in his seeing of God in himself, is, as I have 
said elsewhere, borne out of himself by the beauty 
of the vision into the infinity of God’s holiness. 

It is possible thus to imagine this blessedness, 
but to realize it, or to possess it, is not as yet 
in the power of many. But Christ did realize it, 
did possess it, and that which he did, when the 
appointed time comes, we shall also do. In that 
hope we live, not looking for a selfish reward as 


some vainly say, but desiring with a noble passion, 
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and working with a steady effort towards that 
divine and radiant time, when we shall be free from 
sin and joyful in righteousness. It is not an easy 
battle ; but we can do all things if we love enough, 
and the Christian purity of heart is none the less 
beautiful, nor the less enduring, in that it bears 
everywhere on earth the traces of the storm. The 
frosts of trial purify it, like sifted snow, into spot- 
lessness ; and it rises after the tempest of this 
world has passed away, as rise after a night of 
tormented hail, the peaks of the Alps in the sun- 
light of the morning. The strife is hard, indeed, 
but what a glory is in the victory ? Could we but 
realize that conquest—the possession of immortal 
purity, the pain of the battle would be lost in the 
vision. We should know what the martyr knew 
who bathed his hands in the flame and felt no 
pain. 

But though we be far from seeing God clearly in 
ourselves, yet it is given to us at times, when we 
are pure in heart, to see God, through that purity, in 
Nature and in man. When we are evil, when sin 
weighs on the conscience, Nature is often a silent 
vengeance of reproach ; or we see in her the dark 
reflection of ourselves. But if we are happy, 
bright through goodness won or through days of 
righteousness, all Nature then is a great music to 
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us which God is making for His own delight and 
ours. We see His loveliness in every flower, in the 
woven web of all the clouds the weaver, Wind, has 
spun; His majesty in the great mountains, His 
infinite movement in the cycles of Nature’s 
changeful unity, His solemn order in her law, His 
awfulness and His brightness in the tempest and 
the sunlight, His love in the endless beauty into 
which we enter with a gay delight. There is 
nothing common, nothing unclean. God is seen, 
and the sight is joy. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” 

And if we can see Him thus in nature, we have 
another blessedness.—Those who see beauty can 
reveal it. They can lead men to look with a 
humbler and more thoughtful eye upon the beauty 
of the world; teach them to find a religion in 
nature as well as in their own hearts ; make their 
work in the field, their holiday among the mount- 
ains, their daily walk even here in this cloudy city, 
a revelation of Him, who, moving in all things, 
makes all things speak of His glory and His love ; 
till men through such teaching, learn something 
of that beautiful mind of Christ, which saw 
in the flower, and the corn, and the grass of the 
field, in the sunlight and the rain, in all the 
life of animals, a solemn poem of which God 
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was the interpretation. And that also is 
blessedness. 

But not only in Nature, but also in Man, the 
pure in heart see God, and there is nothing which 
is more blessed than this power. There is an 
odious penetration, won through sin, which is the 
contrary of it. This penetration is quick to perceive 
the weakness of men, the germs of folly or of wrong ; 
but it never sees the power in the same men which 
balances their weakness, or the elements in them 
which may kill the germsof sin. It has an instinct 
of impurity, a scent for guilt ; but it is always sure © 
to mistake the good, to see its excess or defect, but 
not itself ; and this inability to see good is fatal to 
true judgment of character. Those who cultivate 
this penetration know sin because they are sinful ; 
they do not know good, because they are proud of 
the vile cleverness which recognises sin. They see 
the devil in man, and they are cursed thereby. 

It is different with the pure in heart. Beneath 
evil they behold the divine, because they possess 
the divine ; beneath wrong they see the possibili- 
ties of right; and they believe in goodness, and 
live and move among men with that belief. It 
was the essential difference of Christ’s life with 
us. He came to see his Father in us all; he 


threw himself again and again in faith upon the 
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goodness of the human soul, and, by believing 
in man’s love and truth, drew forth human 
love and truth. Whatever sin Christ saw, he saw 
God first in men; and he saw the sin the more 
truly, because he saw God also in the sinner ; and 
this double and contrasted view gave him that 
wondrous power he had of lifting men out of sin 
into union with God. He found goodness because 
he looked for it. He saw it because he had it. 

This was a blessed life,a blessed power; and 
something of it may be ours, if we will win some 
purity of heart. We shall have the joy of dis- 
covering to others the good which slumbers in them, 
the powers of God in their souls. Then, when we 
have shown to them these things, we shall have the 
joy of seeing them begin to believe in the possi- 
bility of their goodness; of seeing them take 
courage, hope, and ardour for their lives ; of seeing 
them slowly rise, through belief in goodness within 
them, into self-conquest. To do that in the strength 
of God, as Christ our Master did it, to lead men to 
live up to the ideal of God within them ; to help 
them to feel that they are God’s, and that God is 
in them ;—this is, on this earth, the greatest 
blessedness the pure in heart possess. So, in 
this matter it is also true—“ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 


THE FAITHFULNESS OF GOD 
‘* God is faithful.” —1 CORINTHIANS x. 13 


f THERE are many who say, ““We know the un- 
faithfulness of man and woman, and therefore we 
rest in the faithfulness of God. We have trusted 
those who wore the mask of faithfulness, or who 
were faithful for a time, but the ineradicable light- 
ness of whose nature led them to flit away when 
they had taken all they wanted. We have formed 
our ideal, loved it, and found it dry and common- 
place, and we turn, at last, from the slippery ways 
of human love to the Faithfulness which is as the 
strong mountains, and to the Love which is like 
the great deep.” 

And yet, how unfair, if this is the only side to 
which we look, is this judgment of human nature ; 
how entirely untrue it is to say, “ We know men are 
unfaithful,and God is faithful.” It is not only untrue, 
but absurd. For the world is so arranged, that we 
cannot know anything about God, except through 
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man, and if we have got any notion of the fidelity 
of God, it is because we have known the fidelity of 
man. Ifa man believe not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he believe God whom he hath 
not seen? aD 

Yes, when those whom we trusted most have 
failed us exactly at the moment we needed them 
most ; when we have been forced against our will 
to realise the inadequacy of that affection we were 
easy enough to trust, we may cry out in a 
morose or savage hour that there is no faith- 
fulness in man. But we know that we are 
wrong; we know that some have been faithful 
to us, so faithful, that to doubt them would be 
crime._ We have known the quiet fidelity of mother, 
father, sister, brother, wife,and husband. We have . 
had friends whom we have proved true in those 
hours of life when we see men and women to their 
centre—and it is those experiences which have led 
us to believe in the faithfulness of God. Having 
known the natural, we know the spiritual. It is the 
worst nonsense to fall into morbid talk of the un- 
faithfulness of man; fidelity is the rule when the 
affections are pure, infidelity the exception. Again 
I say we could not have got our high ideal of the 
faithfulness of God except through the noble faith- 
fulness of man, 
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Nay, more, a great quality like this, and the other 
divine powers we possess, powers of justice, love, 
and devotion, what are they but God Himselfin us? 
It is He who, is in us, the power of all our noble 
powers ; and when our hearts béat fast at the death 
of the martyr for the sake of truth, at the self- 
» devotion of human love, at the news that one more 
life has been offered wholly for some great human 
cause, they thrill at the mighty thought that carries 
us even beyond the glory of the deed itself into the 
belief in a still more glorious thing—that God 
Himself has been in the men who did the deed, and 
that we may do the same since God is in us also. 
It is this knowledge of the strength of God in us 
which gives inspiration to life, which makes it 
possible to realise ideals, which is the elixir and 
the fortitude of life. Nor is it a thought which 
lessens human effort, or asks us to fold our hands 
that God may act all the more powerfully in us, for 
when once we have tried the pursuit of anything 
noble, or set ourselves against some evil in the 
world, we know well, through experience, that if we 
are ourselves slothful, and hand our work over, as 
we say, to God, we are really handing ourselves over 
to failure ; and that it is only when we have put 
forth all the energy we can collect, when we have 


grasped life with the firmest hand, that we are con- 
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(scious of the God within us. We only know God’s 
faithfulness to us, when we are honestly faithful to 
ourselves. He is no paternal despot who will make 
us good by force—and no more shameful cry than 
that petulant demand exists; He preserves our 
independence ; it is dear to Him ; He will compel 
us to work out our own salvation with resolute 
labour, and in this more than in all else, His faith- 
fulness to us is shown. That fidelity is often stern 
enough, it inflicts our due penalties, it proves to us 
the weaknesses of our nature by the trials in which 
they break down, it reveals what is strong in us by 
testing it sometimes to the last strand of the rope, 
and we quiver under the severity of the test; but 
what is the worth of our manliness, and what the 
use of a long experience, unless we are sufficiently 
strong of heart to realise that faithfulness is often 

(| sternness, and love sometimes apparently cruel. 

And in winning every soul from the embrace of 
evil God is faithful to the last. There is no 
pertinacity which can be compared with His, no 
firmness, perseverance of love which can be com- 
pared to His fidelity to his duty of Fatherhood. 
Sooner or later the ties which bind us to one another 
here are broken and decay, but the tie which unites 
us to our Father is as eternal as Himself. God is 


Our nearest relation ; and He is unshakeable in His 
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faithfulness to us. There is no escape from His | 
love ; no escape from the restlessness He will excite 
in our hearts till we find rest in Him. A thought 
will rise in our minds, we know not whence, a dim 
emotion kindle there which will scem to have no 
cause ; they are the inspirations of God. In early 
times we have heard, as Samuel heard, His voice, 
and, unlike Samuel, we have forgotten. In after 
years, in issuing into life, we have met Him, in our 
first loneliness, as the infinite Inspirer. He has 
kindled in our hearts a fire of duty and hope and 
aspiration; but we have lost the music of that 
vision in the din of business and the clangour of the 
world. But He will not lose us ; we forget, but not 
He. Again He comes to make our life shake in the 
tempest. If tenderness will not touch us, perhaps 
this stern education will. Therefore, there comes 
keen testing—‘ thrilling anguish,’ the death of 
carthly hopes—the hours in which life seems a 
dreadful dream out of which we cannot wake. J’or 
so only can some be awakened to feel that they 
are not their own, but God’s, that the invisible is 
the real, and the visible unreal; that this world is, 
to us, children of immortality, no more than one 
flash of the shuttle through the loom, in com- 
parison with the eternal world in which we are =i 
one with Him. ; 
fh 
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br It is an awful thought, this unremitting faithful- 
ness of God, for it means, if we resist Him, stern, 
unrelenting work upon us. ) 

(it is in vain that we say to Him, “ Let us alone, 
torment us not.” He never takes offence ; He has 
none of the jealousy of vanity ; He is never unkind, 
though His strokes are hard; never wanting in 
swift reciprocation of the faintest utterance of love, 
the faintest cry for forgiveness, always ready to 
listen with tendernesss, though wise enough not 
always to grant our prayer; always reasonable, 
always just, so that He can make excuse, can 
weigh the force of trial on our character, can under- 
stand the force of the circumstances which betrayed 
us into guilt. He knows all, and there is infinite 
comfort in that. There is One, at least, to whom 
we are never, can never, be,hypocrite ; who, though 
knowing all, can never betray us, never be unfaith- 
ful; and He abides with us—strong, wise, unerring 
Fatherhood with erring, weak and foolish childhood. 
Conceive this slow, unwavering, patient, unceasing 
faithfulness to affection, going on year after year, 
never wearying. It must break you down at last. 
You may go on questioning, murmuring, objecting 
to Him; talking as if you had nothing to do with 
Him, as if your unbelief made any change in Him, 


as if He could be wrong ; challenging His acts, as 
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if you saw clearly the whole and were capable of 
judging ; refusing to believe in Him, as if you had 
some pride in it; resisting His love, as if you 
could. Yet, through all your folly, feebleness, and 
pride, that calm, unreproachful, restful faithfulness 
pursues its course. “ What I do,” it says, “thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hercafter.” | 

Take the thought of this to your hearts, and life 
becomes beautiful in its light. Distrust it, and life 
must be restless, impatient, greedy of excitement, 
worn with the pain of earthly passion. This 
thought gives strength, and the harmony which is 
the daughter of strength. Nor is there anything 
like the peace with which it fills the heart. It 
passeth all understanding, indeed, when we can 
lean back on our Father’s breast and say, “My 
Father, do with me what Thou thinkest best, make 
me Thy child in all things, above all, faithful in 
Thy faithfulness.” Yes, that is our best prayer ; to 
be faithful as He is faithful, that is our best re- 
payment of His love; to have, in life and death, 
fidelity to Him. 

And fidelity to Him is faithfulness to duty, to 
simple, daily duty ; in the ordinary commonplace 
of life to omit nothing needful, to sacrifice nothing 
to selfish pleasure; in the daily thoughts and feelings 


of life to let nothing base, or unloving, or impure, 
2 
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or violent creep in ; to check unbridled impulse, to 
watch against the inroads of appetite and passion, 
to be true to our best, most natural self, that in 

(which God abides. It is a shame to sink wilfully 
below that which we know we ought to be. There 
are those who talk of their weakness, their yielding. 
nature, as if it were something beautiful to be 
feeble ; as if there were some poetical quality in 
giving way to that which they choose to call Fate ; 
as if ideals were given them in order that they 
might sigh sentimentally over their unattainability, 
and not in order that they may pursue them with a 
resolute will. This is the infidelity of life, far worse 
than all else,when it is worst, turned into the 
ghost of an artistic dream and made the ground 
ef vanity. 

Feebleness is never beautiful, and to choose 
feebleness as the rule of life is disgraceful in man 
or woman, however we may deck it with fine 
fancies. The real beauty of life is in health of 
mind, strength of will, vigour of purpose. The real 
poetry of life is in the noble effort which does not 

_ rest till it has accomplished its end; in the undy- 
ing pursuit of that which we know to be best; in the 
battle for right ; in the resolution and the power to 
live above the standard of the world ; in the ravish- 


ment which is born of seeing truth, love, justice, 
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purity, as they are seen by God ; and in unresting, 
yet unhasting endeavour to become at one ee 
them. 

Oh, be faithful, and God will be faithful to you. 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give to 
thee a crown of life.” 


WORDS. 


“But I say unto you, that every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment. 

“‘For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” —MATTHEW xii. 36, 37. 

HOMER calls words—“ winged words.” He pro- 
bably meant by his metaphor not only their rapid 
spread over the earth, but also that words were 
feather-like in lightness, and, for the most part, 
drifted idly down the wind ; but we may add to 
his metaphor a different conception. We may 
imagine the spiritual sphere of air, in which the 
intellect and soul of man breathe and live, filled 
with winged and living creatures, as the physical 
air is filled with birds and insects. These creatures 
are the million words of men. 

Some sit upon the trees and sing for ever, sooth- 
ing and rejoicing the spirits of men. These are the 
words of the true poets of the race. Some, clothed 
in the web of the rainbow, flit to and fro, unuseful ; 


these are the words of the rhetoricians, and the 
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sophists, and the beautiful talkers. Some wear the 
form of the vulture and the carrion-fly ; these are 
the words of the slanderers of men, and of those 
who gossip in their talk. Some take the dress of 
the sparrow and the jay; these are the words of 
the foolish chatterers, whose life is only a laborious 
noise. Some are in the form of eagles ; these are 
the words of those who live and die aspiring to an 
infinite ideal, and their words prey upon the hearts 
of men till they grow sick with weary but noble 
sorrow ; for the bird of aspiration is also the bird 
of prey. Some are born into the word-world in 
the shape of bees ; these are the words which re- 
produce wisdom and impel to action. Some, in 
deep recesses of the woods of this spiritual world, 
are heard like doves ; these are the words of the 
consolers of the race. A myriad other forms there 
are, of myriad types, endowed with myriad qualities, 
hateful and loveable, swift in the swallow, poisonous 
in the gnat ; boding doom with the raven ; cheerful 
with the lark; flashing with the fire-fly their 
innocuous fire; ephemeral as the may-fly—all 
filling the airy world in which the spirits of human- 
ity have their separate being; all doing good or 
doing evil, justifying or condemning those who use 
them. 

In such a world we live, but in a far more crowded 
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world than in that of the ancient poet, for the 
words then were chiefly spoken words. Now, the 
written words have a still more real existence than 
those spoken. They extend further, and they last 
longer ; and never were words more multitudinous. 
There is no peace from those winged creatures, 
and no place on the earth where one can be free 
from them. To such an age Christ speaks in my 
text. “For every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give an account thereof in the day of 
judgment. By your words are ye justified, by your 
words are ye condemned.” ; 

Whatever good may be in words, or whatever evil, 
once they are sent forth, the good is done and the 
evil is done. The poet writes his song and forgets 
it, he cannot follow its flight ; but years afterwards 
‘he finds it again in the heart ofa friend.” The care- 
less father, who is in the habit of speaking his light 
scoff at morality or the teaching of religion at his 
dinner-table where his son is sitting, forgets that he 
has spoken lightly, but he sees the result of it years 
afterwards in a young man’s ruined life. Extend 
these instances over the whole world, and then 
think, think what you are doing when you speak 
and when you write. Words do not die any more 
than actions ; they are living seeds, and they fall 


on human hearts and grow in them. What are 
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you sowing? What harvest are you preparing? 
Flowers or weeds, fruitful corn or ‘poisonous 
plants ? It isan awful question, awful above all 
when we think that the whole world is better or 
worse for almost everything we write or speak. 
“Every zdle word,” said Christ. It is curious, 
at first sight, that he should choose that idea of 
idleness in words as the representative evil in 
them; that he should not choose malicious or 
flattering as the adjective. Yet it is rightly chosen. 
For slanderous words, or words of over-praise, are 
sure to challenge opposition, and in the end, by 
opposition, to be corrected. But the idle word, 
the word which has no work behind it, the mean- 
ingless thing—that is the worst word, the most 
harmful to the user of it, the most harmful to the 
hearer and the reader. All words are idle which 
are not controlled by sincerity ; which have not 
behind them the real personality of the man who 
speaks them; which are not spoken out of his 
heart and conviction. This does not confuse gay 
and joyous words, the light salt of conversation, 
with idle words, for a man may be gay and true; 
nay, often, if his words are zot bright, he is untrue 
to his nature, and his words are idle ; they have 
not his real self behind them. On all subjects 
worthy of writing about, on all subjects which de- 
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mand speech from you in public, or in conversation, 
let your words be the expression of real work, of 
conviction wrought by thought, the expression of 
your true self, of what you really are. Let them 
be sincere, for not only does idle talk tend to 
penury in your own brain, it infects the whole 
nation with poverty of thought. For every worth- 
less word—that is, for every word which has not 
your real self behind it—you shall give an account 
in the hour of judgment. 

In the hour of judgment, yes ! 

For it is not difficult to understand how your 
words in relation to the world shall form material 
for judgment, how by them you will be justified 
or condemned. As I said, words do not die. 
They produce their fruit of good or evil. They 
console or exalt, they torture or degrade, they 
solemnize or make frivolous, the lives of men. 
And they do this—as written words—from 
generation to generation. God will see their 
work on individuals, on the race at large, and He 
will turn and say to those who spoke and wrote: 
“See, that is the fruit of your words ; read there 
your sentence ; read there your justification, your 
condemnation.” 

So much for the importance of words to the 


_ world. What shall we say now of their importance 
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to the man himself ?—I do not mean to the man’s 
success in life, or to his reputation in the world, 
but to his real self, his inward character. 

First, men have a habit of expressing at once 
whatever crude notions come into their minds. 
They cannot seep their thoughts. They are sent 
forth in words before they have sufficient complete- 
ness to form the foundation of any action. As 
such, they come under Christ’s definition of idle 
words ; that is, they are workless, if I may coin 
that word. One result of this incontinence of 
thought is that the man never does anything. Work 
only flows from an idea, and an idea is the result 
of a number of thoughts accumulating in silence, 
and fitting themselves into harmony. But when 
each unconnected and crude thought is at once 
expressed in words, it is lost; the idea is never 
formed, and the man can never truly act. He 
remains to the end a mere maker of noise. Out of 
his own mouth he is judged. 

Again, we should also look after our public 
words for our ownsake. <A thought or feeling once 
expressed in public is often bound by expression 
upon the character. As long as it is unexpressed, the 
man feels that he may alter it, modify it, change it 
altogether for another. Expressed, there are many 
who feel that they have given a bond to the public. 
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The cry of consistency comes into play. Weak men 
cannot resist that cry, and it often happens that 
they really alter their views, but continue to support 
the old opinions because they fear the charge of 
inconsistency. Such men should, above all, cherish 
silence, eschew idle speech, for no degradation of 
character is like that which follows on continual 
support in words of that which is a lie to the con- 
science. In this case idle words ruin character, and 
we see again what Christ means when he says: 
“By your words ye are condemned.” 

And this extends farther than this particular 
case. All idle, drifting, meaningless talk makes an 
idle, drifting, meaningless character ; for it exhausts 
force. No power of performance is left to you 
Then when God comes to judgment, and asks you 
what you have done, you can only instance words. 
By your words you are condemned. 

Moreover, it has been said that “ all loose tongues 
are akin to lying ones, are insincere at the best.” 
It is partly true. He who speaks and writes the 
common commonplaces, the common cant, the 
common plausibilities, who seeks, not the approving 
witness of his own heart and conscience to that 
which he says, but the applause of men, soon grows 
unreal and false of soul. He cannot help it. The 
only remedy for him is silence—silent effort to grasp 
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a few thoughts, to get hold of a few facts, to realize 
‘a few principles, to do a few true deeds. Then he © 
may speak. For then, when he is inwardly true, 
outwardly active, he can speak and write truly and 
vividly, and only then. 

Lastly, we are given in the speaker of these 
words a high example of what words should be. 
“ Never man spake like this man,” said his enemies. 
Why? Because never man had so fruitful a silence 
as thisman. Thirty years of maturing of principles 
and not one word. Think of that. Never man 
spake like this man. Why? Because never man 
acted like this man ; not a word was spoken which 
had not already been put into action. Never man 
spake like this man. Why? Because never man 
loved truth as this man loved it, out of entire, 
unshaken conviction. He spoke, and men felt in 
his words—authority. Never man spake like this 
man! Why. Because never man loved his fellow- 
men like Christ. He felt the solemnity of speech. 
He knew the power of words on men, and not one 
word was spoken by him without a purpose of love 
to the race. So it was that he could say, and justly 
say, “The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” Drink deep of that spirit 
of his, the spirit of wise silence till you have 
matured principles; the spirit of vigorous and 
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faithful action till you are able to speak of what 
you have done ; the spirit of the love of truth, the 
spirit of love to men, and then speak—utter the 
facts you have learned, write the thoughts which 
God has given you, and you will not only bless 
the world from generation to generation, but also 
add force to your own character by noble ex- 
pression of noble thought; and when the judg- 
ment is to be pronounced on your life by Him in 
whose spirit you have lived and spoken, it will come 
in these words: “ My servant, by your words you 


are justified.” 


Tir FARADLE OF THE TWO SONS 


*“ A certain man had two sons: and he came to the first, and 
said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard. 
“* He answered and said, I will not ; but afterward he repented, 


and went. 

“*And he came to the second, and said likewise. And he 
answered and said, I go, sir: and went not. 

** Whether of them twain did the will of his father? They say 
unto him, The first.” —MATTHEW xxi. 28-31. 


MEN say that second thoughts are best. The 
proverb is only half true. Whether second 
thoughts are best depends on the character of 
those who think them. First thoughts, in fine 
characters, are, perhaps, the best of all, but then 
in this world it is not always possible to act at 
once on thoughts. I wish it were, for the march 
of humanity would then be much quicker. But 
it may not be wise, in this half-world, for us to 
get along so fast: at any rate, there are not many 
characters who act at once on first thoughts. The 
greater number of people take the difficulty or the 
duty, and sleep upon it, as they say ; and when they 
have looked at all the results they think will come, 
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then they decide ; or when they have dreamt over 
all the results, then they do zot decide, but leave 
the thing alone. The duty is sure to run after 
them, and hurt them in the end, but that does not 
matter to them at the time. 

Two such characters are in the parable, and they 
make a fine contrast. The second son stands for 
those easily-moved, casy-going characters, who 
take up at once what is right to do with joy, and 
sometimes even with rapture; who do not see, in 
thought, the troubles or the hardness, but only the 
nobility or beauty of the duty. Deceived then by 
imagination, the time which should be spent in 
realizing in action their ardent thought slips away, 
and then the love of ease and pleasure in the © 
character begins to work. The imagination grows 
less heated, the impulse dies, and only the difficulty 
and the trouble of the task present themselves. 
Round these now the imagination works, and 
multiplies them, till at last, drifting and drifting 
away from reality, the man puts the task aside, 
unconsciously at first, but afterwards resolutely. 
“It is too late now,” he says, “I cannot go.” 

There are hundreds of such characters. They 
have, for the most part, charm, frankness, quick 
readiness in profession of love. The world credits 


them with unselfishness, and only finds them out 
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after a long time. They are not without their 
good, for their feelings are at first true. They 
make society and life smooth, they bring charm 
and gracefulness into it, and we are thankful to 
them. But they are hollow behind, and they do 
not do to live with intimately; nor is their mis- 
chief less, but often more, because it has so fair an 
outside. To be always saying, “I go,” and never 
to go, may do more fatal damage to the world than 
even fierce wrong-doing. It hides wrong-doing 
from the doer of it, and from the world in which 
it is done. 

The first son represents a different type: a 
nature without much imagination or excitement, 
but one who saw things as they were, who knew 
exactly what the present was: rough-tempered, it 
may be churlish a little, whose first and natural 
thought, when he was told to go to work, was how 
much trouble it would be, how hot it would be in 
the vineyard, and how weary the day. He knew 
exactly what the work was,and how much pleasanter 
it would be to lie lazily in the shade. Impatient 
then with his father, he said, “I will not go.” But, 
afterwards, the selfish desire, not having anything 
good or attractive in it as the excited fancy of the 
other brother had, nor anything in it on which he 


could plume himself, began to decay. Nothing then 
U 
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remained to this man but two realities, sharply 
contrasted—his pleasant seat in the shade, and the 
hot work in the vineyard. He was not self- 
deceived. And not being so, true feeling and 
right had a chance. He remembered his father’s 
love, his own duty, that it would be better if he 
obeyed and did his work, that the vineyard wanted 
labour, and that the vintage would be richer for it. 
All that ought to be done, and the reasons for it 
were in a clear light before him, and—without say- 
ing one word about repentance—he went straight 
to his duty. 

In such a character second thoughts are best. 

It is true these men do not smooth the surface 
of society ; they jar others ; they are rough with- 
out, wholly devoid of charm, and they are unliked 
by their fellow-men. And even when they do 
what is right they scarcely get the credit of it. 
Their first harsh “I go not” is remembered, and 
their repentance is not known. It is only long after- 
wards, often when they are dead, that the world 
finds out that they have done so much of its work 
for it; and then, too late for the man’s joy, it for- 
gives the roughness and praises the doer. But this 
kind of man is better to live with intimately, after 
all, than the other. Those who know him well get 


to love him. Rough speech passes away, loving 
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work remains. And it is happiness in the end to 
live with those who abide in reality, who see things 
as they are, who, not being self-deceivers, do not 
deceive. No wrong seems right to them; their 
lives do not sugar over or conceal what is untrue, 
or unjust, or dishonoured. - They do wrong, when 
they do it, with a clear sense that it is wrong. 
They do right and true and just things, but they 
do them ina grim silence. The world is made better 
by them rather than by the others. It is true both 
are incomplete, and the best character is that which 
combines what is excellent in each—imaginative 
feeling with clear action; charm and_ grace with 
the sense of reality and truth ; the power of plea- 
sure with the power of practice; but if such a perfect 
character as this were common, the world would 
be perhaps too pleasant. We are more accus- 
tomed to the contrast, and it is a sharp one, which 
exists between the quick enthusiast for the right 
who ends in dreaming, and the rough complainer 
of the right who ends in doing. Christ knew both of 
them well, and he did not hesitate which to choose. 
He sketched the first in the seed sown on the 
shallow ground, which withered in the heat because 
it had no depth of root. He sketched the second 
in the seed sown on the honest ground, that 
brought forth fruit with patience. “Blessed is 
UZ 
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he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God!” cried a man, borne away by his feelings, 
and the parable of the Great Supper, and of all 
who made excuse, was the stern answer. Christ 
never omitted to mark this lesson and to enforce 
it. “ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things that I say?’ There was no religion 
of feeling, no excitement in devotion worth any- 
thing in his eyes if it did not end in action. “He 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them 
not is likened untoa man that built his house upon 
the sand. And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house, and it fell, and great was the fall of it.” 

Yet, that imagination of devotion, that thrill of 
spiritual joy, the sudden uplifting of the heart in 
praise, the depth of peace—how beautiful they are ! 
We all remember the times when we were deeply 
moved—what pleasure they were, how we thought 
then that God’s service was delight! The heart 
beat faster, the eyes filled, a whole future of sunny 
goodness lay before our hope: prayer was pas- 
sionate, eager, full of communion. It seemed that 
Heaven was in our daily life, God with us hand in 
hand. And joyful also was our praise, full, clear, 
often enraptured—a happy and beautiful life while 
it lasted. But it had no foundation ; and when the 
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storm beat upon it, it fell, and great was the fall of 
it. It had heard and loved the words of Jesus, but 
it had not done them. “I go, sir,” it said, and 
went not. 

There is one thing better than all this ecstasy 
and thrill, better than all feeling and all its beauty, 
better than the heights of aspiration, better than 
all prayer and all praise. It is simple obedience, 
the honest unvarying doing of God’s will as we 
know it,and continuance therein. That is the sure 
foundation of life, the rock, built on which our 
house of life resists the storms ; the bread of life 
which does not pall upon the taste ; the air we can 
always breathe and not be wearied ; the soil out of 
which in the end most nobly grow the flowers of 
joy, beauty, praise, and the highest sacrifice of love. 
That, commonplace as it seems, was the root of 
the life of Jesus. “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father’s business,” was his first recorded 
cry. “My meat and drink is to do my Father’s 
will, and to finish his work,” was still his deepest 
thought when, in his early ministry, he was pas- 
sionate with hope and ardour. Later on, when the 
clouds had fallen dark and he was near to death, 
the same unchanged cry was his—ever continuous, 
though all other things had altered. “I must work 
the works of Him that sent me, while it is day.” 
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And when his last breath was taken, this was his 
last thought. “It is finished,’ he cried with a 
loud voice, and died. 

The steady fulfilment of duty, of God’s will—that 
was the continuous ground of Christ’s life, simple, 
uniform, never lost sight of for an instant. Yet, 
what enthusiasm, what passion, fervour, sacrifice, 
fecling in it all! This was the great character, 
one who said, “I go, sir,” and went. And it gained 
in the end, all the excellence of imagination, of 
high devotion to duty, of the passion of prayer 
and the glory of praise. 

Be sure this obedience to God’s will, simple and 
unvarying, this uniform quictude of duty, is the true 
background of life. We may fill the foreground of 
the picture with a thousand interests ; we may let 
pass across its stage loves, battles, knowledge, 
aspirations, passions; but behind them all ought 
to lie the steady ground of uniform right doing. 
With that all our actions must harmonize, or be 
dismissed. It is not a brilliant background ; but 
right things look brilliant against it, and wrong 
things are seen against it in their naked ugliness. 
It is the revealer, even in its neutral colours, of 
things as they are. And when we come, by obey- 
ing the first demands of duty, to learn its higher 


excellences, then we also come to admire and to 
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love it. We find out all the good and beautiful 
things that belong to it, and foremost amongst 
these are independence of outward things, and the 
repose that flows therefrom. 

Settled obedience to right is independent of out- 
ward influences and of inward change of feeling. 
The mere enthusiast of right, led only by excite- 
ment, changes at a touch. A sleepless night, a 
wind that jars the nerves, a miserable day, a song 
with associations, physical pain or pleasure, an 
outburst of sunshine, a new book or a new love, a 
noble action or an inspiring speech, alters him from 
light to shade, and from shade to light again. He 
is good and bad by turns; he is not sure of himself, 
nor are others sure of him. To-day he loves God ; 
to-morrow he does not think of Him ; the next day 
he reproaches Him or hates Him; the day after 
loves Him again. A wave:of the sea driven by 
the wind and tossed ; let not that man think that 
he can obtain anything of the Lord. 

This is not the temper of obedience. That lies 
deeper than all things outward, than fancies, feel- 
ings, pains, or pleasures. In that temper the thing 
that is right is always done, no matter whether 
happiness or unhappiness fills the life. He who has 
that temper brings with him, wherever he goes, a 


blessed certainty, an independent power and safety 
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in which heis secure. In himself he is content with 
that contentment which has neither pride nor self- 
ease, but unconscious peace. And the peace he has 
within himself he brings to others: men are sure of 
him ; they know—however life may change to him, 
however his own moods may alter—that what he 
will do and think and feel, in matters which need 
obedience to right, is secure. There he will not 
change. Therefore, they repose upon him ; and even 
when he is unpeaceful from pain or sorrow, he yet 
ministers to the restfulness of others. That is one 
of the beautiful things that belong to a life of 
obedience to God’s will. 

Again, it has not only the beauty of being restful 
and bringing restfulness, but also, linked to that, it 
possesses the beauty of continuity. Day by day it 
is always the same. It is not startling, it does not 
cry aloud, nor wake excitement, but it feeds the 
life of men like bread. It zs the bread of life, 
always wholesome, always fallen back upon when 
more heated food has lost its savour—always in the» 
house. All things else vary their charm, change 
and decay ; but the simple, quiet, healthy, healing 
continuity of obedience to God’s will, always done, 
has the same kind of beauty, the same unwearying 
satisfaction which that love has whose beauty 


arises from its unbroken flowing. We often think 
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but little of this steady obedience to God’s will, but 
we always come pack to look upon it when we are 
weary with excitement. We may call it common, 
but it loses nothing by that. We hunt for the rare 
flowers of life, seek for its wild mountains, are pas- 
-sionate for strange scenery ; but it is the common 
grass which wanders everywhere, and adorns every 
nook of the roadside, and heals the wounds of 
nature, and spreads its garments over the whole 
earth, which at last most charms and rests the eyes, 
and whose beauty never tires the heart. 

At last, its continuous doing, under all circum- 
stances, makes it into an unconscious habit. And 
in its very unconsciousness, in our not thinking of 
it, lies its greatest value, its greatest safety from 
the ruinous work of pride; the natural humility 
which prevents it from being spoiled by the world ; 
its enduring growth ; its daily useableness. There 
cannot be anything more blessed in itself, more 
fraught with blessing to others, than a life which 
does its work faithfully, and is good, without self- 
communion about its work or thinking about its 
good deeds ; like the flower, like the stream, that 
srow and sing and never think over their sweetness 
and their music. That is the very life of heaven itself. 
God is good, and asks not why. And in that, more 
than in all else, He is the King in His beauty. 
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Lastly, there is one more thing, which as this kind 
of life develops, develops with it. It is clearness of 
sight within, clearness of the air in which we move. 
It is our own will desiring pleasure rather than 
right which dims decision, and shrouds the mountain 
path of life with softly coloured mists that change 
ere long into the thunder clouds of tempest. But 
with the habit of obedience to God comes the habit 
of decision, the power to see the path and to take 
it at once, until at last, as evening falls on life, we 
have cleared away all clouds, and walk in a pellucid 
air, a clear shining after rain, towards the bright 
and golden sunset. Then we know well, that 
beyond its fading there is a land of still more 
lovely light ; the land where we shall behold the 
face of Righteousness, and see for ever, and live in 
for ever, the beauty of God’s Holiness. 

This is the path, and this is the joy, of obedience 
to the will of God. 


THE LAST MORNING OF THE YEAR 


‘* Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of man cometh.” —MATTHEW xxv. 13. 


AT every anniversary like this, we think especially 
of the coming of God to our souls. The end ofthe 
year has come; in a few short minutes the river of 
its days, which began in the fountain far away, and 
ran through the wild gorge of the early winter till 
it reached the flower-kirtled banks of spring, then 
swept a larger and a fuller stream beneath the 
summer sunshine, to pass on and fertilize the 
harvests that waved beside its waters in the glow 
of autumn, will pour the last drop of its wintry 
tide into the ocean of the past eternity. 

And we, who went forth with it to walk beside 
its stream, as the virgins went to mect the bride- 
groom, with joy and hopes of a higher and more 
God-like life—how do we meet its close? Hasthe 
long waiting of its many days worn out our enthu- 


siasm, are our souls asleep to-day in weariness of 
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the spiritual struggle, in despair of it, or in utter 
carelessness of the whole matter? We look back, 
and the paths we walked on are stained with many 
a sin, and many a milestone recalls the hours of our 
failure ; many a day has seen the hope of a nearer 
life with God die down into disappointment. So 
little has been done, so much left undone, that we 
are ready to sleep with sorrow; our lamps die 
down, and we know not, unready as we are, that 
even now we may not hear a cry, and Christ be 
upon us to ask how we have done our duty to God 
and man. 

But of all sins, to despair of one’s sclf and to 
despair of God is the worst ; it is the sin of Judas. 
There is no need of hopelessness. The most sinful, 
the most failing, the weakest against temptation, 
have a Father who loves them, and who will 
help them to conquer their sins, and give them 
strength to lead a new life. Therefore, our cry to 
those, who sleep in sin or carelessness is this 
trumpet word of the Apostle: “It is high time to 
wake out of sleep. The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand ; cast away the works of darkness, and 
put upon you the armour of light.” 

Others there are who have really tried in the 
past of this year to live for God, who watching 
against sin, have looked and listened for the Bride- 
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groom’s step. And yet, now, as they look backs the 
effort seems to have been disappointment. Theirs 
is not the sleep of carelessness, or of wilful sin, but 
the sleep of distress, the sleep whose dreams are 
haunted with the ghosts of failure. “We have 
done all we could,” they say, “and yet ill-success, 
and sin, and doubt have marked our life. The oil 
is not all spent in our lamps, but they have nearly 
gone out.” 

I answer that the grace of God is sufficient ; that 
you, His children, have no right to nurse the 
thought of being forgotten by Him. You may 
take courage for your life, for Omnipotent love 
abides with you, and is sworn by Himself to 
make you perfect at the last. Only be faithful to 
God, to Righteousness, and Love, and He will 
cause you to work good out of failure and sin 
and doubt. Yes, it is true that Almighty love 
and goodness are yours for life and death ; and 
in the light which that faith sheds on life, sorrow 
for sin and regret for failure are changed into a re- 
solve to conquer sin, and then into the faith of 
victory. Then, looking back, we see it has not 
been so bad as we thought. We have failed, but 
through failure we have learnt the weak points in 
our character, and in our defence against sin. We 


know now that our work is to strengthen those 
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places where the enemy came in. That is the 
lesson of failure, that is the duty God lays before 
us in the coming year. 

Again, we may have tried some new plan or 
pleasure, or rushed into some new excitement, 
hoping therein to slake the thirst of the soul. It 
has been a mistake. We were unable to quench the 
undying desire of the heart in the things of the 
world ; and now we are miserable in the pain of dis- 
appointment. All is wrong, we think. Wrong? 
No; right, at least, in this, that we are saved from 
self-contentment. If we could have been satisfied on 
earth, we should then have failed indeed. It is only 
when we find anything in the outward world which 
does satisfy our thirst that we are shut out from 
the Godhead. If, in the midst of our enjoyment, 
Christ stands before us and says, “ Whoso drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again,” and we answer, 
“No, this water is enough for me,” then, indeed, we 
have lost the powers of the divine life. And God 
answers, “It is well; take your satisfaction, drink 
deep and long.’ And this answer is given, not in 
sorrow, not in anger, but in knowledge that the 
time of satiety will come. It does come, and lo! 
rising up out of the forgotten depths of the soul, 
the old thirst again, the ancient longing of immortal 


human nature to find its truehome in God. What 
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then happens ? Does God abandon us in the hour of 
our satiety, when we have fed our souls on husks 
and have no more food? Itis not so. He comes 
again, as if He had never come before, with His 
everlasting persistency of charity, and says to us at 
last, in the voice of Christ, ‘‘ The water that I shall 
give you shall be in you a well of water springing 
up into eternal life.” 

Take it, and drink deep. It is a dreadful thing 
for an immortal child of God to be content with 
the dust of earth when the paradise of God’s joy is 
in its power. Shall we sleep upon the threshold 
when we may enter the palace? It was spiritual 
Law which was at the root of your failure. ; which 
gave you one more lesson from God that there is no 
peace for the passionate unrest of man but in union 
with His perfection. God has once more said to 
your heart, “ You shall have failure in every effort to 
find your blessedness on earth, that you may learn 
the true success. You shall never be at rest here, 
that weariness at last may bring you to my Father- 
hood. I, and I alone, am the home of the spirit of 
man.” Slowly is that lesson taught, often it lasts 
as long as life; but if in this year we have learned 
one word in it, it is much. 

We have sinned, but, God being with us, we 
have been made better, not through our sin, but 
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through repentance of our sin. I hope our hatred 
of evil has grown deeper ; our desire for the purity 
of God, and to be taken into it, increased a hun- 
dredfold ; and our love to a Father who saves and 
forgives by giving life to drive out the death in 
our nature and strength to overcome sin, grown 
stronger, more dear to our weary hearts, more an 
eternal possession of our souls. 

We have doubted, perhaps. But if we have been 
honest ; if we have not boasted of our doubt or 
thought it a fine thing ; if we have not been untrue 
to moral goodness ; if we have a determination not 
to let go the first and greatest desire of the spirit, 
the passion to find truth ; if our cry has been for 
more light, no matter through what heavy seas we 
ride before we attain it—then our doubts are pre- 
paring the way for a higher and stronger faith than 
the untried faith. of youth. So, even if there has 
been no clear progress towards God, there may have 
been progress by the uprooting and casting out of 
some evil plants of the soul, by laying the founda- 
tion of a building, not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

Do not, therefore, let the sleep of despondency 
steal over you. For God is with you, Father, 
Friend, Consoler, the strength of all who put their 


trust in Him. Be true to your own immortal 
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nature, and try again. Let not too deep a regret 
mingle with the last hours of this year. Take up 
once more the work of life with chastened enthu- 
siasm. Christ is not in the dead past, but in the 
coming time. Follow after him with new hopes 
and higher aspirations. Go forth to manifest God 
in your profession, your business, in your house- 
hold, in your daily work among the crowd of men. 
Be more of the Christian man and woman less of 
the wavering child, while you keep the childlike 
heart of trust and love. Let the, Bridegroom, as 
He comes across the fields of the: new year, find 


you watching and waiting for His coming. 


THE GLAST NIGHT OF ,-IHE YEAR 


** And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, the bridegroom 
cometh ; go ye out to meet him.” —MATTHEW xxv. 6. 


THE cry is heard to-night ; it has been heard again 
and again this year by many. It comes in the 
depths of our darkness: at midnight it is heard, 
waking us as men are wakened by an earthquake. 

“ At midnight!” Itis a word of comfort to some. 
When all is darkest, and the sleep of sorrow and 
pain is heaviest, when our gloom is deepest, our 
doubt most torturing, our heart most torn with 
care: when our ship of life is most tossed in star- 
less night by the tempest of life, then look up and 
lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh. When the pain is sorest the child is born, 
when life is at its worst the deliverer comes. 

The great light that we shall see lingers long. 
But it lingers that we may be wrought into inward 
power ; all the Christian graces are made strong 
by patience. Perfect peace is only won by long 
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waiting on the Lord. By untiring faith which 
believes even when hope has veiled its eyes ; by 
unwearied love which labours for man even when 
we seem most forgotten by God, which ‘clings 
to God in the midst of the deepest darkness 
and the keenest pain; by resignation which 
watches with gentleness through the awful hours 
of life—are we trained to full enjoyment, full assur- 
ance. Passive endurance, active perseverance, 
these are the two sides of the shield of Christian 
watchfulness. And when the work of all these is 
done on the soul, then, and not till then, the 
Bridegroom comes. 

It is a word of warning to,others. The mid- 
night round us may be a midnight of our own 
making: the darkness of sin and crime, the star- 
less night of selfishness and carelessness. There 
we dwell, saying to ourselves, “ Tush, God does not 
see me, the Highest does not remember, I am safe 
from His judgment.’ Fool! how knowest thou 
this night that thy soul shall not be required of 
thee? If not now, the time will come; the 
dazzling light of judgment, the revelation of the 
righteousness of God, will rend asunder the dark- 
ness in which we lie. We shall know that God 
sees us, we shall shrink back in fear and horror 
from the vision of our self disclosed in the glare 

x2 
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of condemnation. The midnight round us shall 
be as fire, a blaze of holiness revealed to cowering 
and shamed sin. That which we sow we shall 
reap. Our sin will find us out when the cry 
comes: “Behold the Bridegroom cometh ; go ye 
forth to meet Him.” 

Are we ready for these things, our lamps alit, 
our loins girded, and we ourselves as those who 
watch for their Lord, lest, coming suddenly, He 
find us sleeping? We ask this question on this 
last night of the year. For on such a night as this 
when, in the silence in which we pray, we desire to 
give ourselves, body and soul and spirit, into the 
hands of God, to be a reasonable, holy and living 
sacrifice unto Him—we hear, coming out of the 
caverns of the dying year, its last dim, solemn 
voice to us— Behold, the Bridegroom cometh ; go 
ye forth to meet Him.” Are we ready or unready ? 
If God should come to us in sorrow, or insistent 
duty, or in desperate trial, or in the overwhelming 
of joy, or in disease, or in death, shall we be pre- 
pared to meet Him with tended lamps? Readiness 
or unreadiness, these are the two deciding things 
which settle judgment, to which the parable speaks 
home. ; 

There is a solemn choice in life. Lifeand death, 


light and darkness, truth and lies are set before 
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lis. Zt every instant the cry comes for us to 
choose one or the other, and the choice of one 
involves the putting aside of the other. And we 
must choose. That is one of the certainties of life. 
There is nosuch thing as offering one hand to God 
and another to evil; one hand to the self-sacrifice 
of Christ, another hand to the covetousness of the 
world. You cannot serve God and Mammon. You 
cannot follow Jesus. at home, and your own plea- 
sure in your outward life. Your life, whether you 
like it or not, becomes of one piece. 

There is no border land, no debateable strip of 
country, betwen the broad and narrow way. You 
think you can waver, halt between two opinions— 
but every day you balance God against what is 
wrong you are weakening the power of choosing, 
right, and giving strength to the baser self within 
you, and you will end by choosing evil for life ; 
and thereof in the end comes judgment, un- 
relenting, sudden, lightning in one moment from 
one end of heaven to another—a cry in the street 
“Behold, the Bridegroom is here!”—and all is 
over for this life. 

Make your choice. Choose the Fatherhood of 
God ; choose to be His child ; choose goodness, 
truth, love, purity, mercy, faith and hope ; choose 
the life of Christ on carth ; choose the peace and 
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joy of the Spirit of your God. Then blest indeed 
will be the last hours of this year. The old time 
we loved, in which we knew and loved so much, 
suffered and rejoiced, learnt and unlearnt so many 
things, is dying in the night. Let us spend our 
last hours in lighting our lamps, that we may go 
forth to meet our Master with wakeful eyes and 
ready hands in the coming year, to work with him 
for the redemption of mankind. 

Let all the past die with it. Bury its evil,deep ; 
hide it inthe grave with Christ, and go in resurrec- 
tion power to meet him in Galilee. We may 
claim forgiveness if we are resolute to do the evil 
thing no more. We may claim the power to work 
if we are determined to drift and idle no more. 
We may claim God’s goodwill in our hearts as ours 
if we will lay aside the doing of our own wrong 
will. These are mighty and glorious claims; but 
we have, I thank God, the right to make them upon 
our Father. So joyfully begin, and when you hear 
the bells to-night, be happy. They will ring out 
the false and ring in the true for you; ring out all 
evil lords within your soul, and ring in the true 
Master—Jesus Christ our Lord. 


CHRIST S. FASSION 


“* Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save 
me from this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour. 
‘* Father, glorify thy name.” —JOHN xii. 27, 28 (part). 


IT was during the last Passover journey from 
Ephraim to Bethany that the words of my text 
were spoken, probably on the Thursday evening 
which Jesus spent near Jericho, at the house of 
Zaccheus. I have chosen them because they 
embody in a few short sentences the essence of 
what is called the Passion of Christ at the time 
preceding his crucifixion—the suffering of a heart, 
concentrated upon the act which was to finish his 
work, and yet left, in the presence of this thought, 
in solitude. 

Let us go back for a few months to his departure 
from Galilee. No one can leave the well-beloved 
place where the greater part of his life has ‘been 
passed and go into exile without one of those pangs 
which divide life, as it were, with a sword. But 


the emigrant has some hope of return, and he 
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carries hope with him ; beside him, too, are friends 
who understand and give back his feelings. 

It was not so with Jesus. He left Galilee with- 
out a hope of return, with a knowledge that he was 
emigrating to death, in the midst of fricnds to 
whom his talk of suffering was an enigma. It was 
this which intensified the natural regret with which 
he abandoned his home. It was in Galilee that 
all his childhood had bcen passed, before the 
sternness. of life had made itself known. It was 
there, in the upland town, that the awfulness of his 
work had slowly dawned, then risen upon him. It 
was there that he had preached his first sermon, 
and suffered his first rejection. It was. there that 
his freshest, tenderest, most poetical, yet most 
profound teaching had been given. From the 
boats, the villages, the public ways around the 
lake of Galilee, he had chosen almost all the 
Apostles. There was scarcely a shelving beach of 
glittering sand, scarcely a retreating valley, scarcely 
a grassy hill beside the lake, which he had not 
known as a place of healing, teaching, or solitary 
prayer. Human souls had there bowed before his 
words like corn before the wind, and his own 
heart had beaten there far more responsively with 
the heart of man than it had ever done in the dis- 


tempered atmosphere of Jerusalem. 
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On all this he now looked back, as it lay before 
him, its ruder outlines softened in the mist of 
memory, and said farewell to it for ever. He was 
to die, to leave all this tender life, this fair land 
where cornfields, vineyards, flowers and hills had 
spoken to him as man speaks to man. It is use- 
less to say that Jesus could not feel this sorrow of 
association ; that the great duty which lay on him 
must have drowned all common thoughts ; that a 
mightier grief must have overwhelmed the lesser ; or 
that so grief-full had been his life that he could not 
have regretted its approaching end. Thoseare the 
objections of one who does not know the delicacy 
of the human soul, nor understand how a hundred 
moods may mingle, enhancing, or clashing with, one 
another, in one short day, in a single human life. 
There must be some among you who know how 
many opponent feelings may co-exist in one 
heart ; how, in a sea of grief, there may be many 
separate waves of grief ; how, in the very centre of 
the dark night of sorrow, joy may be born and 
burn like a star; how, in the very clasp of joy, 
grief and fear may darken the distance, and blot 
out the sun. 

These, too, will know how the greatness of a pre- 
eminent duty docs not overwhelm, but intensify by 


its own greatness the minor sorrows and pleasures 
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of existence, so that all life is noble, all sorrows 
deep, all pleasures keen, and least things have the 
sense of greatest when the soul is mastered by 
one mighty thought, one mighty joy or sorrow. 
Nothing is overwhelmed ; everything is intensified. 

The majesty of Christ’s duty did not destroy his _ 
power of feeling the common pains and pleasures 
of humanity. No exaltation of his work and char- 
acter which removes him above the sphere of daily 
humanity is a real exaltation, but only an apparent 
one—an exaltation purchased at the loss of his 
universality. The divine man ought to feel the 
minutest shade of pure feeling as deeply as the in- 
fluence of the largest idea. For this is God-like, to 
love with as distinct a care the organization of the 
invisible insect on the forest leaf as the organization 
of the system of the universe; to sympathize as 
truly with the child’s smile in merriment as with 
the smile of Newton when he had grasped the key 
of the universe. 

Therefore, we have a right to trace this peculiar 
grief in Christ, and to claim his sympathy for our- 
selves in similar circumstances. ' 

Sorrowfully, sternly, then, he divided all these 
ties, and went forward steadfastly to the exile of 
death, feeling the pain of this, though at the same 
time feeling the profound joy of going home to life, 
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None knew his secret, none believed it when he 
spake of it—hearing, they did not hear. In solitude 
he bore the blow ; in solitude he travailed with his 
Passion ; in the solitude of a sublime will he took 
the path to Jerusalem and the cross. 

There are times when we are called upon to do 
this, to sternly say good-bye to half of life, and to 
go forward alone to die. It is so when we have 
stood in total desolation beside the grave of love, 
and heard the clay fall heavily on the coffin where 
we have buried the past. That is incessant 
solitude. In all that afterwards we do, we never 
forget that which once was with us, and which 
made the smallest act of the day full of beauty, 
interest and joy. We stretch out vain hands to 
find that which once completed our act or our 
thought, and there is nothing but the empty air. It 
is a solitude which is always present, always deal- 
ing its blows. 

It. is also thus when, having from childhood 
cherished an ideal aim, having felt it as the inspira- 
tion of youth, toiled to realize it in manhood, and 
knit round it a golden web of feeling and associa- 
tion, it is lost by some dire mistake, or ruined by 
some fatal passion, or taken from us by the success 
or the cruelty of another. This is a blow which 


shatters all the past and leaves the future bare. We 
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bury our lost ideal deeper than ever plummet 
sounded, and go forward quietly, hiding our secret 
in our heart. We live, but life is over. 

It is so—and this is nearer in circumstance to 
the experience of Christ—when, in the midst of life 
and movement, when all the world looks to our 
triumph, we are summoned away from our work 
by the call of God, and long illness, or a sudden 
stroke which robs us of our power, demands that we 
should give up all, lay down the tools of life, and 
suffer in silence till the close. It is a pass‘onate 
grief and loneliness, even at the end of a long 
and honourable life, thus to leave our Galilee and 
go up to Jerusalem. 

In all these cases, as in many others, our tendency 
is either to become hard on others who have not 
suffered as we have done—though, after all, it is 
the happiest and not the most sorrowful who are 
the hardest—or to chcrish in silence a complaint 
that men do not see and appreciate our sacrifice ; 
and, absorbed in our own grief, or in the apparent 
ruin of our mission, to be impatient of disturbance, 
to be indifferent to the daily life and feelings of 
men—in one word, to isolate ourselves with our lost 
love, our lost ideal, our lost life. 

It is here that we have a lesson to learn from 


Christ. His private sorrow did not absorb his 
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public work; his Passion of pain did not make 
him loose his grasp upon his idca. So far as 
his earthly ministry and his idea of it were con- 
cerned, they were doomed to present and outward 
failure. But he held them fast. In failure—nay, 
through failure—he would fulfil his work and leave 
its results to the world. 

It was, then, with no useless weeping that he 
severed his life from the past and went away from 
Galilee. Death was before him; but death should 
be made the instrument of victory. He knew 
through faith that the future of man was hidden 
in the conceptions for which he had to die. 

Henceforth, then, no sudden ruin of love, or of 
our ideal or our work on earth, should make any 
son of man surrender effort. Be it yours to com- 
plete, in the midst of failure, all you can of your 
aspiration. If you cannot live for it, die for it. 
Appeal from the cruelty of the present to the 
larger judgment of the future. He who thinks all 
has failed is like Judas, who could not bear the 
overthrow of his hopes of a temporal kingdom. 
He who is a man goes on, strong in the strength of 
God, and finds in death unlooked-for conquest. 
The one betrays his Master and betrays his race. 
The other follows his Master and wins a victory 
for the race. 
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Absence of weak-mindedness, then—that is one 
lesson we learn from Christ. But alone it is not 
enough. He had another strength in the hour of 
his sorrow—the loftier strength of Love. We may 
endure, but can we forget ourselves enough to 
love? That is the last, the ultimate conquest of 
the soul. See how Jesus bore his trouble. Did 
he complain of being misunderstood? He spoke 
of it, but it was to see its sad necessity, and so to 
act that his disciples might understand him in the 
future. Was he impatient with their blindness to 
his death and sacrifice? No rebukes are tenderer 
than those which fell upon his friends. Again and 
again they ignored his words about his death. 
He had pity on their weakness, he did not chide 
them sorely. It was enough for him, as we find 
in sentence after sentence, and parable after para- 
ble, to repeat his statement. 

Did insult touch him into gall at this time, 
when sorrow might have made him querulous ? 
It was in this journey that the Samaritan village, 
we are told, repulsed him from its gates. His 
followers would have called down the lightning to 
consume the churlish people, but he replied, “ The 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.” 


Did he lose interest in men, or care for our 
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little lives? It was in this last journey that the 
mothers clustered round him, and asked him to 
bless their children. Did he repulse them as 
intruders on his thoughtful hour? He called them 
to his side, he laid his hands upon them. And 
it was in this last journey that he paused to listen 
to the beggar’s cry, and to give him sight ; that 
Sethat 
he gave his love to the young ruler; that he 


he found time to enter Zacchzus’s house 


drew Mary to his feet. 

When all else is gone from you, that is. the vic- 
tory. Keep that heavenly tenderness, in your 
heart and in your life. When the past is drowned, 
buried, dead for ever, keep resolution, keep 
patience, keep the love of Christ for foes, keep 
your interest in your brother men alive. Youth 
may be gone, memories may be bitter, life even 
wrecked on the rocks in the midnight; it may be 
exquisite pain to exile all the old life, and to go 
out alone into the darkness—but One may be with 
you if you will, One who is touched with these 
infirmities, and his spirit in you is the spirit of 
victory, not of defeat. For the weakest and the 
saddest soul will conquer all the pain of life, who 
will not surrender trust, who thinks misunderstand- 
ing a slight thing in comparison with the sentence 
of God and time upon his work ; who can, in the 
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tempest of grief, turn aside and forget all personal 
feeling in the cry of the blind man, and the wistful 
face of childhood asking for a blessing ; who can 
remember in the dreariest hour of his own want 
and passion the want of the young man, and the 
eagerness of the woman for rest to their souls ; who 
can smile in gentleness at misunderstanding, and 
lay life and death, like Jesus, in a Father’s hand, 
content to perish if only he fulfil the work given 
him to do. 

Lastly, it is plain from many things that he 
said, that step by step the thoughts of suffering 
and death pressed heavily upon his heart. But 
suffering and death were seen as duty. This was 
the root of that noble calm, self-control, and peace 
of heart, which lay beneath his troubled life as the 
stillness of the depths of ocean below its upper 
tempests. Moreover, he saw his suffering and 
death as the means of love towards the redemption 
of man. This was the root of a profound joy. In 
the master-light of love the Cross was seen trans- 
figured. Sorrow and pain were drowned in the 
joy of bringing many souls to glory. All through 
this week there abode in his heart suffering, but 
suffering which in thought, and often in feeling, 
created in his soul deep peace and joy. A spirit- 


ual ecstasy was often his. Did he forget in such 
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ecstasy the real work of his life—sympathy with 
and love of man? No more than the lark who, 
in a gloomy day, soars depressed from her dewy 
nest and pierces to the upper air above the mist, 
and swims in swimming light—forgets to leave her 
privacy of glorious light, and come down to home 
duties on the ground, though the grass be grey 
with frost and the black cloud be heavy on the 
earth. So it was with Jesus. Many times through- 
out his sorrowful path to death, in the wilderness, 
upon the side of Hermon, at Temple feasts, at 
unrecorded hours, out of the very centre of pain, 
he rose into the perfect calm of heaven, his heart 
beating with ideal joy, his spirit radiant with 
union with his Father ; but always, at the faintest 
human cry, did he return to earth to contend with 
the storm, to bear and relieve the common pains 
of our humanity, to do his work among those he 
came to save. The ecstasy of life mingled with 
the passion of death; but neither could take him 
from his union with mankind. 

I know not whether any here is touched with 
the truth of this asa matter of spiritual experience, 
but I know that, having suffered, we ought to have 
felt it if we have been true to God. There is only 
one source of rest in the midst of pain—it is the 
doing of duty. There is only one source of joy in 
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the midst of pain—it is more than the doing of 
duty, it is the doing of love. 

We are on our life journey ; we may have started 
on the last long stage. Much sorrow may be in 
our hearts, much hard work on our hands ; and at 
best we are alone. But wherever we journey we 
can do with Christ the work which God has given 
us to do. Wherever we go we can love God and 
love men, and when the power of work is gone we 
can still at least love on, so that when death comes 
and we find ourselves in the land of love, we may 
not be unaccustomed to the air we shall breathe 


for ever. 


THE RESURRECTION.-LIFE 


““ Because I live, ye shall live also.”,—JOnn xiv, 19. 


SHORTLY before these words were spoken, Jesus 
had told his disciples that in a few hours he was to 
die. So startling had been these tidings to them— 
for now, for the first time, they believed that his 
death was at hand—that this last discourse began 
with comfort. ‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again and receive you unto mysclf; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” 

With sublime self-forgetfulness, which is all the 
dearer and more beautiful because it does not stand 
alone in the history of mankind, but is at one with 
many other stories of those about to die, he forgot 
his own death, forgot or put aside the agony of 
mind and body he was yet to bear, that he might 
give himself up to the task of exalting, impressing 

Nee 
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and teaching those who, in the hour of danger, 
he knew would forsake him and flee away. At 
this hour two things supported him. The first was 
that he was going to his Father, going through 
death to the life he cared for most—to unbroken, 
conscious union with God. It is the thought which 
has glorified a thousand deaths, which has given to 
the dying not only in Christian but in heathen 
lands, that calm reasonableness, that sweet and 
luminous fearlessness which have enabled men and 
women to speak in peace the weightiest words of 
their whole life—words of infinite love, comfort, 
wisdom and joy—to those whom they were leaving. 
They knew that they were not dying, but passing 
into life ; and it was this deep and blest conviction, 
that death was the threshold of life, which they 
wished above all else to leave behindthem. It was 
a truth, they thought, powerful as joy itself to 
illuminate the sorrow of the world. For them, 
and in their hearts, in this last hour, they knew it 
as perfect exultation. For life is the only absolute 
joy ; and to cease to live the only absolute sorrow. 
For what is Life but Love? 

And it was life to which Jesus looked forward— 
to be at one with perfect love and righteousness 
and activity. It was no wonder that below all the 


sorrow ‘and storm of the moment, he had such 
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peace that he could say,—“ Peace I leave with you, 
my peace | give unto you.” 

The second thing which poured its calm over the 
last hours of Jesus was his desire—-“ That he should 
live in the lives of his disciples, and that his life (a 
power in them) should pass through them into the 
life of the world and regenerate mankind.” There- 
fore, he gave all these last hours to impress upon 
them the ideas of the kingdom he came to 
establish in the hearts of men, to say words 
which, when he were gone, would be power and 
fire and hope and faith and love within them, 
which in all the trouble of their lives, and in all 
the battle they had to fight, might be their 
strength and consolation ; and which, handed on, 
like torches aflame, from one noble hand to another, 
might spread their fire and send their light to the 
remotest corners of humanity. 

This is a noble immortality for which all of us 
may live, and the thought of it brings calm and 
consolation, the same, in part, as that which Jesus 
had when looking round on his followers he said 
—‘“ Because I live, ye shall live also. If I shall 


live in mankind, through what I have done, you, ~ 


who follow my spirit and do my works, shall 


live also in men.” . 
These are two thoughts of the Resurrection 


hom 
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life, and I now expand them. Into the first, into 
that divine and loving life which is beyond this 
world, Jesus, our Master, rose, as millions had risen 
before him. Conquerors of Death, they did not 
know that Death was not. He knew it, and since 
he felt himself to be the representative in this 
knowledge of mankind, he said, for all of us,— 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” He, at least, 
had no doubt. To him the future was absolutely 
certain. Hewas going away to be with his Father 
for evermore, at one with the life of God, with 
whom he had been at one while here on earth. 
Death was nothing to him, except a passage of 
pain. The life which he was to live hereafter was 
the continuance in another form of the life which 
he had lived on earth. Therefore, the coming 
away did not separate him, he thought, from his 
brothers and friends, nor did his oneness with God 
prevent his oneness with mankind. He would be 
always with them, though he was always with God. 
And they were to follow him; to enter into the 
same life as he was going to enter ; to become as 
much at one with God and man as he was to be. 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also.” It is to that 
we are to look forward to-day. Our immortality 
is the life which Jesus, our Master, now lives 
in God. 
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But what kind of a life is it? You hear it in his 
words. It is a life of ceaseless work ; of living still 
in and through his fellow men; of helping, com- 
forting, redeeming, blessing, guiding into truth, 
loving—*“ Lo, Iam with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” If all he says be true, and we 
are to be like him, that is also the life which all the 
noble dead are living now, and which we shall live 
hereafter. I do not believe we have nothing to do 
with our fellow men when we die. We have that 
to do which Christ has to do; and if he is working 
in and through men and women now, so are those 
whom we deem dead to us, but who are in truth 
more alive to us than ever they were on earth. So, 
then, the life we look forward to is no slumbrous, 
inactive rest, no cessation of the life of sacrifice, of 
joy in loving toil. It is no still garden of the souls 
such as sacred painters and poets have pictured ; no 
Elysian fields where spirits wander in quiet con- 
templation. Peace is there, and stillness, but it is 
peace from strife with sin and self, and stillness in 
the righteousness of the soul; contemplation is 
there, but it is contemplation which is carried on, 
as the best contemplation of life is, in the midst of 
doing that which we contemplate. Do you imagine 
that Jesus Christ sleeps inactive there, that doing 
nothing is his Father’s business in the world to 
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come? Or do you think that St. Paul dreams 
away his life, the man whose very words were 
instinct with labour, whose epistles were forged 
out of the glowing heat of action? Men like him 
could not think without misery, did they not at 
once try to put every thought into the work that 
belongs to the thought. “J desire to depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better.” What, better 
to live the life of mere spiritual contemplation ; 
better to sleep, than to be fighting on earth with 
all the energy of a warrior for God and man? 
No, indeed, St. Paul never could have conceived 
that view of the life to come. What he looked 
forward to was that perfect activity which docs all 
things with joy; to the rest which comes with 
sorrowless swiftness of creation ; to sacrifice be- 
come absolute delight ; to deeper, more passionate 
spending and being spent in the service of all who 
necd it. 

And that is our hope and joy,—that our life to 
come. All whom you loved and have lost, and 
given into your Father’s hands, are risen into that 
glorious life : a life active, full, untiring in love, lost 
to self, alive to others, serving incessantly in joy 
that is unwearied, all who want their service ; for- 
getting nothing of the sorrows or the joys of earth, 


nothing of the dear human life they lived of old ; it 
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may be, helping still, if God will, the home and 
hearts of those they dwelt with here with that 
tenderness which knows no death ; for the noble 
feclings of the heart can never sleep nor die, and 
the fidelity and love which disease cannot destroy 
on earth are doubled, not destroyed by death. 
And the righteousness and love of truth, the desire 
to serve, the pity, grace and moral strength 
which deepen in old age, and are more bright in 
the hour of death than in the midst of manhood’s 
active life, pass through death to the other side, to 
be developed a thousandfold. Their development 
is our life to come. 

And it secures that other immortality—immor- 
tality in the race. 

For such a life flows from man to man like a 
river from land to land, and ceases not to flow, 
in ever-quickening life, over further and further 
reaches of mankind—when no memory remains of 
him who lived, long since, so nobly, and so 
well. This, too, is an immortality which can 
belong to all, if we are not greedy of this world’s 
reputation. For the immortal influence of which 
I speak, and which lives in others, a power to 
bless and strengthen and redeem, is not that 
which emblazons our names on the flaming walls 
of the world, or sets the bells of history ringing. 
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It may do that, when it is raised to its highest 
power, and is combined with the creation and 
delivery of new ideas. But being love and gentle- 
ness, pity, desire to save and the action of the 
desire—it is generally silent, unconscious of itself, 
moving in quict like a stream through the woods, 
shrinking from  self-revelation, soft. as the low 
summer wind, as unobserved, and yet as full of 


blessing; and no one knows its name. When 


tat 2 
those who have it die, the world makes no cry, 
but their immortality in the lives of men is often 
a hundredfold greater than that of those whose 
voice is heard in the streets—for silent as the 
dew are all the greater powers of humanity. 
This is a fair and noble aim for which to live, and 
and it is all the fairer because it has and desires no 
reward of fame. It is inthe power of the humblest 
and poorest and most uneducated. It is an 
immortality in men that needs nothing for its 
attainment but a loving heart, a humble spirit. I 
wish it to you all this Easter Day. 

Arise, therefore, to meet these two vocations 
and live for them. Awake, thou that sleepest, 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 
Arise out of all sin, selfishness, grief, apathy and 
every evil thing. Live for immortal life with God 
your Father, and immortal life with Man your 
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Brother. Let this be your Easter Day. So shall 
you, too, in the hour of death, be able to take 
up the words of Jesus, and say to those who are 
your disciples and your friends, ‘“ Because I live, 


ye shall live also.” 


THE END. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop WEstTcoTT and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rey. J. Bonp, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHOICE NOTES ON ST. LUKE, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. By F. D, MAuRIce. 
3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Gospel of St. John— 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF. D. Maurice. 8th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CHOICE NOTES ON ST. JOHN, drawn from Old and New 
Sources. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES— 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop WEstTcoTtT and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pacz, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. Tuer CuurcH oF 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH 
OF THE WoRLD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. Ios, 6d. 


THE EPISTLES of St. Paul— 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with Commentary. By 
Rey. W. Kay. 8vo. 9s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LicHTFooT. roth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By the same, 
oth Edition, 8vo, 12s, 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for ane Readers. By Very Rev. 
C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, etc. By 
Bishop LIGHFFOOT. 9th Edition. 8vo, 12s. 
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Of St. Paul—continued, 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes. By Rev. J. Lu. Davizs. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I, con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. VAUGHAN. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Sewed. Is. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS, 
COMMENTARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By Prof. Joun 
Eaviz. 8yo. 12s, 

The Epistle of St. James— . 

ST. JAMES’ EPISTLE. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 

Notes. By Rev. JosEPH Mayor, M.A. 8vyo. [ln the Press. 
The Epistles of St. John— 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. 4th 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop Wesrcorr. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews— 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rey. FREDERIC RENDALL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Rev. C.J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop WEsTcoTT. 8vo. 14s. 

REVELATION— 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, By F. D, Maurice, 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Rey. Prof. W. MILLI- 
GAN. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. ALpis WriGu?. 2nd Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Christian Church, history of the 


Church (Dean). —THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve 
Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 

Cunningham (Rev. John)—THE GROWTH OFTHE CHURCH 
IN ITS ORGANISATION AND INSTITUTIONS, 8vo. Qs. 

Dale (A. W. W.)—-THE SYNOD OF ELVIRA, AND CHRIS. 
TIAN LIFE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Hardwick (Archdeacon).—_A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop StuBBs. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)—TWO DISSERTATIONS. i; * On 
MONOTENHS OEHO2 in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
*‘Constantinopolitan”” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Killen (W. D.)—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND, FROM THE EARLIEST DATE TO THE PRESENT 
TIME, 2 vols. ovo. 2555 

Simpson (W.)—-AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J., Dean of Llandaff)—_THE CHURCH 
OF THE FIRST DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE 
CHURCH OF THE GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ward (W.)— WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


The Church of England 


Catechism of— 
A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon MacLEaR. 18mo. Is. 6d. 
A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. 18mo. 6d. 
THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo, 6d. 
Collects— 
COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With a 
Coloured Floral Design to each Collect. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
Disestablishment— 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By Prof. E. A. FREEMAN. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s, 
DISESTABLISHMENT: or, A Defence of the Principle of a 
National Church. By Grorck HAarwoop. 8vo. 12s. 
A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RounDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 
DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 


LAND. By Rev. G, H. CurTEis. Bampton Lectures for 1871, 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. : 
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Holy Communion— h 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLeNso. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d, 

BEFORE THE TABLE: An Inquiry, Historical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England. By Very Rev. J. S. Howson. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 
same. 32mo, 2s. 


Liturgy— 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY, By Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rey. Canon 
MACLEAR. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By the same. 18mo. [Zn the Press. 

A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Procrer. 18th Edition. Crown 8vo, Ios, 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. PROCTER and Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. 1I8mo. 2s. 6d. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

JUDGMENT IN THE CASE OF READ AND OTHERS v. THE 
LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. Noy. 21, 1890. By His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, $8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


Devotional Books 


Eastlake (Lady).—_FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lrsri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

Kingsley (Charles).—OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KIncsLey. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 

KincsLry. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘Life after Death,” Edited 
by his Wife. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Maclear (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s, 

THE HOUR OF SORROW; OR, THE OFFICE FOR THE 
BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 32mo. 2s. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison) -LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Li. 
Davigs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Service (Rev. John).—PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON MAuRICE and others, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady)—LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Westcott (Rt. Rev. B. F., Bishop of Durham).—THOUGHTS 
ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Selections from the Writings 
of Bishop WESTCOTT. Edited by Rev. S. PHILLips. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilbraham (Frances M.)—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW 


LEAF: THOUGHTS AND RECOLLECTIONS FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Fathers 


Cunningham (Rev. W.)—THE EPISTLE OF ST. BARNABAS, 
A Dissertation, including a Discussion of its Date and Author- 
ship. Together with the Greek Text, the Latin Version, and a 
New English Translation and Commentary. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Donaldson (Prof. James)—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, 
A Critical Account of their Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Lightfoot (Bishop)—THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. 
St. CLEMENT OF RomME. Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Icnatius to St, PoLy- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols, 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo, 48s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. 8vo. 16s. 
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bymnology 


Palgrave (Prof. F. T.)—ORIGINAL HYMNS. 3rd Edition. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 
Selborne (Roundell, Earl of }— 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A HYMNAL. Chiefly from Zhe Book of Praise. In various sizes. 
—A. In Royal 32mo, cloth limp. 6d.—B. Small 18mo, larger 
type, cloth limp. 1s.—C. Same Edition, fine paper, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
—An Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JOHN HuLiauH. Square 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.)—HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woops. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Hddresses, and 
Theological Essays 


(See also ‘ Bible,’ * Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers.’) 


Abbot (Francis)— 

SCIENTIFIC THEISM. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

THE WAY OUT OF AGNOSTICISM: or, The Philosophy of 
Free Religion. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. §8vo. 6s. 
OXFORD SERMONS. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
PHILOMYTHUS. An Antidote against Credulity. A discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
NEWMANIANISM,. A Reply. Crown 8vo. Sewed, Is. net. 
_ Ainger (Rev. Alfred, Canon of Bristol).—_-SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
Alexander (W., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe).—THE LEAD- 
ING IDEAS OF THE GOSPELS. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. [Zn the Press. 

Baines (Rev. Edward)—SERMONS. With a Preface and 
Memoir, by ALFRED BARRY, D.D., late Bishop of Sydney. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Barry (A.)—FIRST WORDS IN AUSTRALIA: Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 65s. 

Bather (Archdeacon).—-ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, erc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Bethune-Baker (J. F.)— 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON WAR. 8vo. 5s. 
THE STERNNESS OF CHRIST’S TEACHING, AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE LAW OF FORGIVENESS. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Binnie (Rev. William)—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Birks (Thomas Rawson)— 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE CREATION AND THE FALL, REDEMPTION, AND 
JUDGMENT. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

JUSTIFICATION AND IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being 
a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and Effects of Faith, by 
James THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION : or, First Principles of Moral 
Theology. 8vo. 8s. 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A..—SHORT SERMONS. [in the Press. 


Brooks (Phillips, Bishop of Massachusetts)— 
THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TOLERANCE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Brunton (T. Lauder)—THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
Butler (Rev. George).—_SERMONS PREACHED IN CHEL- 
TENHAM COLLEGE CHAPEL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Butler (W. Archer)— 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL. 11th Edition. 
8vo. 8s. 
SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. 8vo. 7s. 
Calderwood (Rev. Prof.)— 
THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
REMINISCENCES AND REFLECTIONS. Edited with an 
Introductory Narrative, by his Son, DONALD CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Canterbury (Edward White, Archbishop of)— 

BOY-LIFE: its Trial, its Strength, its Fulness. Sundays in 
Wellington College, 1859-73. 4th Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. Addressed to the Diocese of Canter- 
bury in his Second Visitation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE DIOCESE OF CANTER- 
BURY. Written at the request of the Archdeacons and Rural 
Deans. Dec. 1890. 8vo, sewed. 1d. 

Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 

TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children, Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cazenove (J. Gibson).—CONCERNING THE BEING AND 
ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 8vo. 55s. 

Church (Dean)— 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. [lx the Press. 

CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 53s. 

Cooke (Josiah P., Jun..—RELIGION AND CHEMISTRY. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d, 

Cotton (Bishop).—SERMONS PREACHED TO ENGLISH 
CONGREGATIONS IN INDIA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Cunningham (Rev. W.)— CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

Curteis (Rev. G..H.)—THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO 
CHRISTIAN BELIEF. The Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 

THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. * 6s. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn) —continued. 
WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 
ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. 18mo. Is. 
Diggle (Rev. J. W.)—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 
A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to 
Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 
Drummond (Prof. James)—INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THEOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
2oth Edition, Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Ellerton (Rey. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. _ 6s. 
FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster)— 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 4A few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 5th Edition. Crown 
8yvo. 6s. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. University and other 
Sermons, 7th Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects, 
preached at Marlborough College. 9th Edition. Crown 8vo. gs. 

ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
28th Thousand, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 
ys. 6d. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1870. 7th Edition, Crown 8vo. 55s. 

SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION, Being the Bampton 
Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 16s. 

New and Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. Monthly volumes from December 1891. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD, 

ETERNAL HOPE. 

THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures, 


1870. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 
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_ Farrar (Ven. F. W., Archdeacon of Westminster).—continued. 
IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 

EPHPHATHA: or, The Amelioration of the World. 
MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A few last words on Christian Eschat- 
ology. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 
Fiske (John)—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Forbes (Rev. Granville))—THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE 
PSALMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Fowle (Rev. T. W.)—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN 
REVEALED RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CON- 
STITUTION OF NATURE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Bishop).—SERMONS. Edited by Rev. JOHN W. 
DIGGLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


Hamilton (John)— 

ON TRUTH AND ERROR. Crown 8vo. 55. ; 

ARTHUR’S SEAT: or, The Church of the Banned. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

ABOVE AND AROUND: Thoughts on God and Man. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).— CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Hare (Julius Charles)— 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH, Edited by Dean PLUMPTRE, with 
Introductory Notices by Prof. MAURICE and Dean STANLEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Harper (Father Thomas, S.J.) THE METAPHYSICS OF THE 
SCHOOL. In 5 vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 18s. each. 
Vol. III. Part I. 12s. 

Harris (Rev. G. C.)—SERMONS. With a Memoir by 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, and Portrait. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutton (R. H.)— 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe8vo. 6s, 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Illingworth (Rev. J. R.—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Crown 8vo, 5s. P 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.) — BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

James (Rev. Herbert)—THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 
AND HIS WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jeans (Rev, G. E.)—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other 
Sermons, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 
THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Kellogg (Rev. S. H..—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THE 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Kingsley (Charles)— 
VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Kirkpatrick (Prof. A. F.)—-THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Lectures delivered at St. Asaph. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 
Kynaston (Rev. Herbert, D.D.)—SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Lightfoot (Bishop)— 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 

Breen PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
vo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov, 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED “Supernatural Reli- 
gion.” 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

ESSAYS. In Two Vols. (1) Theological, (2) Miscellaneous. 8vo., 

[ln the Press. 
Maclaren (Rev. Alexander)— 

SERMONS PREACHED AT MANCHESTER. 11th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS. yth Ed. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A THIRD SERIES, 6th Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

oe EVENING ADDRESSES. 4th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 

THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS, Fcap. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE, 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)—conzinued. 
THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
THE MARRIAGE IN CANA. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. 3rd Edition. Globe 8yo. 6s. 
THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
THE GATE BEAUTIFUL AND OTHER BIBLE TEACHINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (Rev. Prof..—THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maturin (Rev. W.)—THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD 
IN CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 
EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE PRAYER-BOOK ; AND ON 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. and 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. 18mo. Is. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo.  6s.° 
SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL, In Six 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, each, Monthly from October 1891. 
Milligan (Rev. Prof. W..—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 53s. 
THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD. Baird Lectures, 1890. 
Crown 8vo. [ln the Press. 
Moorhouse (J., Bishop of Manchester)— 
JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. _ Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
Mylne (L. G., Bishop of Bombay).—SERMONS PREACHED 
IN ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL, BOMBAY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of ‘‘Ecce Homo,” 3rd 
Edition. Globe 8vo. ~ 6s. 
Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs ofa Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed. 8vo. 12s. 
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Plumptre (Dean)— MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Fcap, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Potter (R.._-THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
REASONABLE FAITH: A Short Religious Essay for the Times. By 
‘¢Three Friends.” Crown 8vo. Is. 
Reichel (C. P., Bishop of Meath)— 
THE LORD’S PRAYER, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Rendall (Rev, F..—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


Reynolds (H. R.)—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Russell (Dean) —-THE LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY 
MAN: Sermons. With an introduction by Dean PLUMPTRE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Salmon (Rev. Prof. George)— 
NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal CAIRD and others. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Shirley (W. N.)—ELIJAH: Four University Sermons. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Smith (Rev. Travers) —MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN 
AND OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Smith (W. Saumarez)—THE BLOOD OF THE NEW 
COVENANT: A Theological Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Stanley (Dean)— 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached in 
Westminster Abbey. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ADDRESSES AND SERMONS delivered during a visit to the 
United States and Canada in 1878. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof. P. G..\-THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY: A Sequel to ‘The Unseen 
Universe.” Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
Stubbs (Rev. C. W.)—FOR CHRIST AND CITY. Sermons 


and Addresses. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
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Tait (Archbishop)— 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Being the Charge delivered at his Primary Visitation. 3rd Edition, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

DUTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Being seven 
Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Charges delivered at his 
Third Quadrennial Visitation, 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Taylor (Isaac) -THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Temple (Frederick, Bishop of London)— 

SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. 3rd and Cheaper Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

THIRD SERIES. 4th Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Bampton Lectures, 1884. 7th and Cheaper Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Trench (Archbishop),—_HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Tulloch (Principal)—THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 
AND THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM, Extra 
feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaff)— 

MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 
8vo. tos, 6d. 

EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 2nd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HUMANITY. 
2nd Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2nd Ed, Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra fcap, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART,” Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

REST AWHILE. Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 55. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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Vaughan (C. J., Dean of Llandaff)—continued. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. 14th Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
THE PRAYERS OF JESUS CHRIST: a closing volume of Lent 


Lectures in the Temple Church. Crown 8vo. [Zn the Press. 
Vaughan (Rev. D. J. THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 


Qs. 

Vaughan (Rev. E. T..—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Vaughan (Rev. Robert). TaALONEA FROM THE QUARRY. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 

Venn (Rev. John). —ON 86ME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. Hulsean Lec- 
tures, 1869, 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

Warington (G.}—THE WEEK OF CREATION. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Welldon (Rev. J. E. C.}—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and 


other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Westcott (B. F., Bishop of Durham)— 
ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8yo. Is. 6d. 
THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. Sermons preached during Holy 
Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In Mem- 
oriam J. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. 4th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. © 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
Wickham (Rev. E. C.)—WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wilkins (Prof. A. S..—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: an 
Essay. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Wilson (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester)— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIFTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
Second Series. 1888-90. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO ee RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Wood (Rev. E. G.)—THE REGAL POWER OF THE 
CHURCH. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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